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A REVIEW OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONS INTERNAL MANAGEMENT AND 
ITS OVERSIGHT OF DISmUCT AND STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

VOLUME I 

•The State Department of Education spenck 44% of the state general ftmd and ovfinees public education, which account, for 25% 
of aH general expenditures of state and local govminient inAfieciMippi 

•The SUte Board of Education is moving toward -de-regulation" of districts and reductions in testing, even though 10% of 
studea^a teiited cannot Blaster wiading. math, and writing aa^ 
these subjects. 

•Low ai:45reditation standards, exosMive technical jargon, and the use of district averages make it difficult for parents to hold 
school o£6ciak aooountable, 

•Onlj' 14 of the department's 754 employees work in the division that provides curriculum support to regular cbwsroom 
teachers; 52S work in other prograiM and 215 work at the Schools for the Deaf and Blind. 

♦ITie Associate Superintendent of Vocational-Technical Education has not been accountable to either the Board or SUto 
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PEER: THE MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE'S OVERSIGHT AGENCY 



The Mississippi Legislature created the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Performance Evaluation and Expenditure Review (PEER Committee) by 
statute in 1973. A standing joint committee, the PEER Committee is 
composed of five members of the House of Representatives appointed by the 
Speaker and five members of the Senate appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor. Appointments are made for four-year terms vith one Senator 
and one Representative appointed from each of the U. S. Congressional 
Districts. Committee officers are elected by the membership with officers 
alternating annually between the two houses. All Committee actions by 
statute require a majority vote of three Representatives and three Senators 
voting in the affirmative. 

An extension of the Mississippi Legislature's constitutional prerogative 
to conduct examinations and investigations, PEER is authorized by law to 
review any entity, including contractors supported in whole or in pait by 
public funds, and to address any issues which may require legislative 
action. PEER has statutory access to all state and local records and has 
subpoena power to compel testimony or the production of docinnents. 

As an integral part of the Legislature, PEER provides a variety of 
services, including program evaluations, economy and efficiency reviews, 
financial audits, limited scope evaluations, fiscal notes, special 
investigations, briefings to individual legislators, testimony, and other 
governmental research and assistance. The Committee identifies 
inefficiency or ineffectiveness or a failure to accomplish legislative 
objectives, and makes recommendations for redefinition, redirection, 
redistribution and/or restructuring of Mississippi government. As directed 
by and subject to the prior approval of the PEER Committee, the 
Committee's professional staff executes audit and evaluation projects 
obtaining information and developing options for consideration by the 
Committee. The PEER Cormnittee releases reports to the Legislature, 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and agency examined. 

The Committee assigns top priority to written requests from individual 
legislators and legislative committees. The Committee also considers 
PEER staff proposals and written requests from state officials £md others. 
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A REVIEW OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S INTERNAL 
MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONS AND OVERSIGHT OF 
DISTRICT AND STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



February 17, 1992 



INTRODUCTION 

In response to questions raised by a legislative 
committee relative to the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of program delivery and management opera- 
tions within the State Department of Education, 
PEERbegan a review of the department designed to: 

♦ provide general background information on 
the SDE; 

♦ assess SDK's effectiveness in planning, imple- 
menting and evaluating its stated educational 
goals and objectives; 

♦ review SDE's performance-based school ac- 
creditation system; 

♦ assess SDE's system of measuring student 
performance in general, special education, and 
vocational education programs and, 

♦ review SDE's administration of selected as- 
pects of the state's school finance program. 

Due to legislative interest, PEER also reviewed 
adult literacy education programs in the state and 
th :ir relationship to the Department of Education. 
[Subsequent to PEER'S review, the Governor closed 
the Office for Literacy on Janxiaiy 31, 1992.] 



Overview 

The Department of Education annually spends 
approximately 44% of the state's total general fund 
budget ($865 million in state general funds in FY 
1991). Including special funds, the Department's 
total FY 1991 expenditure was $1.15 billion. At the 
state and local levels, Mississippi annually spends 
approximately $1.6 billion on the system of kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade education for which 
the Board of Education and the department have 
oversight responsibility. This amount represents 
approximately one-fourth of all expenditures (ap- 
proximately $6.3 billion)madeby Mississippi's state 
and local governmental entities. 



The State Board of Education, working through 
the State Department of Education, has a difficult 
and vitally important responsibility for overseeing 
both the expenditure of these funds and the quality 
of the education and support services they are used 
to provide. In doing so, the Board must oflen balance 
pressures exerted from several directions. The 
public's outcry for improved quality, the districts' 
call for greater autonomy, and the current resource 
crisis in the state as a whole make management and 
operation of the department a difficult and demand- 
ing task. It is within this framework of conflicting 
demands that the PEER Committee provides this 
report on the performance of the State Department 
of Education. 

PEER found flaws in Mississippi's education 
funding law and in the department's administration 
of some aspects of the funding program. PEER also 
noted shortcomings on the part of the state Board of 
Education and the Department of Education that 
limit their accountability in each major program 
area. 

In the regular academic program, more than 
one-third of Mississippi's school children tested in 
spring 1991 failed to demonstrate mastery of mini- 
mum basic skills in at least one of the three basic 
skill areas tested (reading, math and writing), based 
on the 80% standard for mastery established by the 
Commission on School Accreditation. Even though 
test data show performance problems across subject 
areas and grade levels, the Board of Education's 
five-year plan does not establish specific, measur- 
able goals for improvement in student and program 
performance. The existing procedure for planning 
improvements and for accomplishing goals is not 
preceded by detailed analysis of and dialogue con- 
cerning system strengths and weaknesses. PEER 
noted deficiencies in the department's budgeting 
system and in its procedures for ensuring that staff 
resources are directed toward accomplishing the 
student achievement goals and other goals set forth 
in its strategic plan. 

Moreover, the board's attempts to communicate 
with the state's 27,000 teachers are too dependent 
on local districts' internal communication proce- 
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dures to ensxire that the teachers responsible for 
carrying out the state plan are aware of the Board's 
intentions and are actively working toward their 
accomplishment. 

Certain features of the state's public school 
finance program, which was established by law in 
1953 as the Minimum Program, prevent the Legis- 
lature from effectively targeting funds toward the 
regular, special and vocational education program 
areas. The existing funding system bases state 
func T of local districts on average daily atten- 
dant J. which requires a great deal of paperwork on 
the part of local and state personnel. Also, the 
system bases funding on teacher units instead of 
pupil units, a more precise measure that is used by 
most other states. The overlap in counting some 
students receiving services from two or more pro- 
grams (regular education plus special and/or voca- 
tional education) that is implicitly permitted by the 
Minimum Program law further limits the 
Legislature's capacity to target resources precisely 
based upon need, as driven by the time students 
spend in each type of instructional program. 

In addition to problems related to the Minimum 
Program law itself, PEER found that the State 
Department of Education has not been fully ac- 
countable in carrying out its administrative respon- 
sibilities regarding the special education and voca- 
tional education provisions of Minimum Program. 
The department makes funding decisions without 
adequately auditing student counts that districts 
use to justify progprams and funding. Also, evon 
thou^ the state has an inadequate supply of fully 
certified special education teachers, the department 
has not exerted sufficient control over the state's 
rapid growth in the number of students eligible for 
special education services and in the number of 
special education teacher units needed to eerve 
these students. 

In the area of vocational education, the depart- 
ment has no valid, consistent benchmarks for deter- 
mining which programs should continue to receive 
state funds. Also, because the department used the 
costlier of two available methods to compute main- 
tenance of state effort requirements under the fed- 
eral Carl Perkins Act, the Legislature appropriated 
a total of $10 million more to vocational education in 
FY 1990 and 1991 than the department needed to 
retain eligibility for current levels of federal fund- 
ing. 

In reviewing student performance and the 
department's reporting and use of statewide testing 
data, PEER found that current SDE performance 



reports provide little support to the public in assess- 
ing the Quality of education offered by a particular 
schoolnbr district. Test performance standards es- 
tablished by the Board of Education for school dis- 
trict accreditation purposes are too low, permitting 
fully accredited districts to operate schools with 
significant proportions of students failing to meet 
minimum standards. Moreover, the Board of Edu- 
cation currently is moving toward "deregulation" — 
the release of some districts from virtually all com- 
ponents of state oversight. Decisions concerning 
deregulation would be made on the basis of ex- 
tremely limited information regarding a district's 
performance. Also, the existing system of district 
and school evaluation is not sufficient for teachers 
and administrators seekingto improve their schools, 
because the system does not provide information on 
the reasons for academic performance problems. 

During the course of its review PEER noted 
several major structural problems regarding the 
department and its responsibilities. First, because 
of an automatic repealer on the law designating the 
Board of Education as the vocational education 
authority, Mississippi has had no policymaking or 
oversight authority for vocational and technical edu- 
cation bince 1986. Also, the department's statutory 
control over community and junior college voca- 
tional funding is incompatible with the Legislature's 
intent that the community and jimior colleges 
the presumptive deliverers of public post-secondary 
training." PEER also found that centralization of 
literacy polic3miaking by the department has been 
impeded by action taken by other agencies and by 
inaction on the part of the Board of Education. 



SYSTEMWWE EVALUATION AND 
PLANNING 

While the Board of Education superjRcially 
complies with Mississippi law requiring the 
annual publication of a five-year plan, the 
Department of Education does not comply with 
the intent of the law that this plan be a true 
working plan. Such a plan should be based on 
broad input, £ovem program operations, and 
setforthmeasurable,outcome-ba8edgoalsa. i 
objectives for maximizing strengths and ad- 
dressing shortcomings in education at the state 
and local levels* 

State law requires the Board of Education to 
publish a five-year plan setting forth objectives for 
system performance, and then to "'assure that the 
budget process, the planning function and the rllo- 

xii 



cation of personnel of the state department of educa- 
tion are commensurate with its educational goals." 
However, the board's and department's planning 
process is deficient in the following ways. 



The board has failed to integrate a plan for 
accomplishing national educationgoals into 
the state's five-year plan. 

Although the state Board of Education 
adopted President Bush's national goals for 
education improvement soon after their pub- 
lication in 1989, to date the board has not 
integrated the initiatives necessary to ac- 
complish these goals into its own strategic 
plan. As a result, department staff and local 
district personnel operate under two major 
statements of board direction (the current 
five-year plan as well as the national educa- 
tion goals) with no guidance as to how the two 
relate. 



The board's planning process lacks an effec- 
tive feedback mechanism to provide the 
board and SDE management with essential 
information to improve current programs 
and to serve as a basis for developing new 
initiatives. 

Although the final section of the board's 
five-year plan includes a series of nine **indi- 
cators," the department has not anal)rzed 
performance on these or other measures or 
based the state plan on any such analysis. 
The plan's **methods of improvement" section 
is not coordinated with specific actions the 
department intends to take to make the im- 
provements, and departmental administra- 
tors were not consulted concerning the objec- 
tives or actions related to their program ar- 
eas. In fact, the board's/department's plan- 
ning process does not involve the individuals 
who will be responsible for implementation of 
the resulting plan and policies — the 
department's program personnel and district 
and local personnel. 

The department does not take full ad- 
vantage of its extensive database on stu- 
dents, teachers, schools, and districts in iden- 
tifying systemic strengths and weakness and 
for developing and modifying policy initia- 
tives. Finally, department management has 
not allowed the Office of Research, Policy, 



Planning and Development to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of individual programs, which 
has been the implied responsibility of the 
office. 

The Department of Education does not en- 
sure that districts develop true working five- 
year plans or that they incorporate state 
goals and objectives into these plans, 

Mississippi's accreditation standards 
state that it is State Board of Education 
policy that each district have a "five-year 
educational plan which serves as the basis of 
operation." However, this policy does not 
require the district to link its plan to the state 
plan, nor does the department take an active 
role in reviewing the content of district plans 
to ensure that they are true working plans. 
This is a serious flaw in the department's 
planning process, as the success of the state 
plan hinges on the adoption and implementa- 
tion of its components by the districts. 



The State Department of Education's five- 
year plan includes only limited use of mea- 
surable objectives. 

Instead of being based on performance 
goals and objectives, the SDE plan's only 
measurable objectives were, by the 
department's own statement, not to be viewed 
as objectives in themselves for which any 
organizational unit should be held account- 
able. Without clearly stated, measurable 
goals and objectives, the SDEhas no means of 
evaluating its performance. Further, in the 
absence of a sound educational indicator sys- 
tem, neither department managers nor the 
Legislature can achieve a clear understand- 
ingof how well the state's educational system 
functions. 



The five-year plan does not rank objectives 
in priority order. 

In its five-year plan, the Board of Educa- 
tion identified several broad areas for educa- 
tional emphasis, but has never prioritized 
the state's educational goals and made cer- 
tain that department funds and staff re- 
sourceshave been concentrated to these iden- 
tified areas. Since the department currently 
operates with limited state funds and staff 
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resources, it must focus on areas where stu- 
dent performance and results are most criti- 
cal and attainable. 

• The Department of Education has assigned 
less than 5% of its staff to organizational 
units devoted to improving regular aca- 
demic instruction, even though its five-year 
plan is intended to promote ^'educational 
improveTnent.'' 

The Department ofEducation's 199 1 staff 
included a total of 753 positions, which in- 
cludes 215 positions at the Schools for the 
Deaf and Blind. Although 71% of all depart- 
ment staff, including those 215 positions, are 
allocated to instruction -related units, in 199 1 
the department assigned less than 5% of all 
department staff to organizational units de- 
voted to assisting teachers, districts and uni- 
versities directly in improving regular aca- 
demic instruction. Of these, 14 positions 
were located in the only division that pro- 
vides curriculum and instructional support 
to regular classroom teachers. 

The Department of Education is charged 
by law with extensive instructional leader- 
ship and service responsibilities, and depart- 
ment personnel work for a board that has 
embraced ambitious national goals which 
bear a strong academic orientation. Thus 
^ PEER questions the extremely low levels of 
staffing currently devoted to improving class- 
room instruction and academic performance. 



SPENDING PRIORITIES AND 
CONTROLS 

Budgeting 

The Board of Education has not fully complied 
with statutory mandateson budgeting because 
it has not based its budgeting on an effective 
five-year plan and it has not documented and 
adopted a central budget policy. Also^ the 
Department of Education has not based its 
budgeting on its actual^ functioning programs. 

The State Department of Education's current 
budgeting system provides no assurance that legis- 
lative initiatives and board-approved educational 
objectives vnW be funded and met 



• The department oes not budget on the 
basis of the five-year plan. 

The department does not have a written 
policy setting forth requirements and proce- 
dures for central budgeting, and does not 
require bureaus to tie budget requests to the 
five-year plan. This lack of control weakens 
the department's ability to manage success- 
fully B-rA direct work toward accomplishing 
objectives. 

In addition, the department's ability to 
coordinate budgeting with objectives is com- 
plicated by timing problems between the an- 
nual production of the five-year plan and the 
necessary budgeting schedule. For example, 
the department already had completed fiscal 
plans for FY 1993 before the board had con- 
sidered a program plan spanning the period 
1991 to 1995. 



• The department has weaknesses in its sys- 
tems and procedures required in order to 
base budgeting on the five-year plan. 

The department does not prepare bud- 
gets segregated into the true functional pro- 
grams of the department and thus cannot 
successfully project budgetary costs to meet 
objectives of the five-year plan if those costs 
are not grouped into the department's actual 
programs and reported to the Legislature in 
thatmanner. Thus the Legislature, the board, 
the public, and department management can- 
not evaluate the true needs of the agency to 
match objectives with programs and ftmc- 
tions of the department. To correct this 
problem, the department would have to for- 
mally request and receive permission from 
the Joint Legislative Budget Committee to 
use a more fiinctionally-based program struc- 
ture. 

The department does not maintain its 
accounts in a way that permits scrutiny of 
budgets or expenditures at the division or 
branch levels. Therefore, responsibility for 
budgets is not accurately defined for effective 
management and reporting and the board's 
control over and accountability for public 
fiinds is weakened. 
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School Finance Programs 

Of the three methods for determining the size 
of the student population, the average daily 
attendance method, which is the approach 
used by Mississippi and eleven other states, is 
the most complex in its record^keeping and 
reporting requirements* 

The state's use of average daily attendance as its 
formula-based method, which is prescribed by law, 
entails a high degree of data collection and reporting 
at the local level. As PEER reported in a 1990 
review, Mississippi's ADA auditing system is too 
limited to ensure valid and equitable distribution of 
Minimum Program funds. The method places exces- 
sive reliance on arbitrary and unscientific pupil 
head-counting by personnel who, by law, cannot be 
required to be trained auditors. 



Of the two methods for allocating funds (the 
direct nupil unit method and the teacher unit 
method), Mississippi uses the less precise 
teacher tinit method* 

Forty-two states use pupil units for determining 
local district fiscal need. These states multiply pupil 
imits by a per-pupil funding amount to arrive at the 
dollar amoimt representing district need. However, 
in establishing the guaranteed amount to be pro- 
vided to. the district through the state foimdation 
program, Mississippi and seven other states first 
coimt pupils, then apply a ratio of pupils per teacher 
to arrive at teacher units. 



The teacher unit method for determining 
local need affords less precision in directing 
funds to districts on the basis of student 
need than does the direct pupil unit method. 

Mississippi uses a lower pupiVteacher 
ratio for the lower grades than for the upper 
elementary and secondary grades. Weight- 
ing teacher imit allocations by applying cer- 
tain pupil/teach ^*r ratios may ensure smaller 
class sizes for some groups, but this weight- 
ing method does not ensure that the funding 
formula will be sensitive to the various pro- 
grams' needs for different levels of support in 
non-personnel areas, such as equipment and 
contractual services. Also, Mississippi's prac- 
tice of counting a single student multiple 
times in arriving at regular teacher units 
obscures the actual costs of and resources 
used in serving the various student popula- 
tions. 
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The weighted pupil unit method for direct- 
ing resources to specific student popula- 
tions has gained wider acceptance among 
the states in recent years. 

Possibly as a result of the lack of preci- 
sion offered by the teacher unit method of 
allocating resources, more states have used 
the direct pupil unit method in recent years. 
Only two states, in addition to Mississippi, 
use average daily attendance pupil units as a 
basis for determining teacher units. 



Administration of Minimum 
Program 

Mississippi's system of public school finance is 
sufficiently detailed in its requirements for keeping 
track of student attendance and using attendance 
figures to compute regular education teacher units. 
However, Minimum Program provisions regarding 
fimding for the special education and vocational 
education programs lack any such detail. 

The districts' and the department's practice of 
fully double counting students receiving services 
from two program^s instead of coimting only the 
percentage of time the student spends in each pro- 
gram has resulted in budget requests which include 
funding for non-academic and support staff (not 
intended to be provided by Minimum Program). 
Overlap in student coimting has resulted in the 
appropriation of special education teacher imits in 
excess of the number that would have been gener- 
ated were each student only counted for the number 
of hours which he or she spends in the special 
education classroom. 

However, the fiscal effect of douole-counting 
instead of prorating each student's time in each 
program does not represent an excess in funding at 
the local level if one considers ancillary instruction 
as part of a balanced educational program. The 
problem is with precision in targeting funds using 
Minimum Program teacher units, rather than with 
the amount of fimds generated for district use. 



The current method for counting vocational, 
special^ and regular education students for 
purposes of generating teacher units, though 
permitted by statute, is very imprecise for 
those students receiving services from more 
than one of these three major instructional 
programs. This imprecision results in a dis- 
torted picture of teaching resources needed in 
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each of these instructional prosrams and re- 
sults also in a lack of legislative control over 
the types of teachers and service personnel 
supported through MinimumProgram teacher 
imit funds. 

Local districts employ librarians and counsel- 
ors, as well as teachers in subject areas such as 
music and art, that are not part of the basic academic 
core. I ) wever, Minimum Program funding was not 
originally intended to support these additional 
teacher tinits. The fact that the current system does 
not readily describe total costs or the types of teacher 
units funded in regular education and in special and 
vocational education illustrates the lack of precision 
available to the Legislature under the current sys- 
tem. 



Under the current system, one student may 
count as two or more pupil units. 

Currently, the system counts resourced 
special education students (those who spend 
two or more periods, one of which must be 
academic, per day in the regular education 
classroom) as if they spend one hundred per- 
cent of their time in regular education by 
including these students as full pupil units in 
the average daily attendance count. The 
system includes no allocation procedure to 
accoimtfor their part-time status in the regu- 
lar education. Similarly, the system consid- 
ers gifled and vocational students as full- 
time regular education students, even though 
they spend only a portion of their day in the 
regular education classroom. As a result of 
overlap in coimting students, the system pro- 
vides additional resources beyond the **mini- 
mum'* number of teacher units prescribed for 
regxilar education. 



The budgetary consequences of the current 
method of counting students in multiple 
programs are significant. 

PEER estimates that duringthe 1989-90 
school year, school districts and the Depart- 
ment of Education double counted a total of 
74,800 students receiving services from more 
than one program by counting them once in 
regular average daily attendance and again 
in special or vocational education without 
prorating the amount of time they spent in 
each program. Students counted in average 
daily attendance as well as in another pro- 
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gram generated an estimated 2,933 regular 
education teacher units at a Minimum Pro- 
~gram cost of $81.4 million. Because these 
students received some services from regular 
education teachers, they legitimately gener- 
ated a portion of these 2,933 regular educa- 
tion teacher imits. However, the department 
does not collect information on the percent of 
students' time spent in each program. As a 
result, it lacks information on what portion of 
this amount ($81.4 million for 2,933 teacher 
units) represents the actual cost of providing 
regular education services to these double- 
counted students and what portion repre- 
sents excess regular education funding 
brou^^it about by the absence of these stu- 
dents from the regular education program for 
some portion of the day. This excess amount 
results in districts receiving more than the 
''minimum" number of regular education 
teacher units (one t-eacher unit for every 24 or 
27 students in full-time average daily atten- 
dance). 



Districts u^e teacher unit funding produced 
by overlap in pupil counting to support non- 
academic and supplementary staff. 

Having generated additional teacher 
imits using the overlap process, districts use 
the leeway provided by another provision of 
the Minimum Program law to maximize their 
use of the teacher units they are allocated. 
That provision permits districts to increase 
the number of students per teacher beyond 
the ratios used to generate teacher units (24 
students per teacher in grades 1 through 4 
and 27 students per teacher in grades 5 
through 12). Districts use this leeway, 
amounting to approximately 7%, to help fi- 
nance the salaries of non-academic teachers, 
counselors and librarians. 

The Department of Education's system 
of counting students receiving services from 
more than one program results in failure to 
allocate resources based upon need as driven 
by time spent by these students in each type 
of instructional program. However, PEER 
has not demonstrated through this analysis 
that districts receive more Minimum Pro- 
gram teacher unit funding than they need. 
The current system funds positions which 
many districts could not afford to support 
with local funds but which are important 
components of a balanced educational pro- 



Special Education Pupil Counting 

The State Department of Education's method 
of counting special education students for fund- 
ing purposes is flawed by imprecision, an ab- 
sence of valid verification procedures and in- 
adequate control over classification of stu- 
dents as resourced special education students, 
acategoxy in which double-counting with regu- 
lar education is permitted. 

• The State Department of Education counts 
some students more than once toward spe- 
cial education teacher units. 

In school districts' annual special educa- 
tion count which is reported to the Depart- 
ment of Education for purposes of teacher | 
imit allocations, the department allows the 
schools to "double count" in the category of 
language/speech impaired, but does not re- 
quire districts to report the extent of duplica- 
tion. The department's failure to collect an 
unduplicated count of special education pu- 
pils as a basis of its teacher unit allocation 
weakens its control over the number of spe- 
cial education teacher units needed to serve 
these students. 



• The State Department of Education does 
not base its teacher unit calculations on 
actual time spent by students in the special 
education classroom. 

The districts' annual special education 
count does not report how many hours each 
student is in the special education classroom 
and the actual workload of the special educa- 
tion teacher* The only time the department 
ever reviews period-by-period class size is 
after teacher units have been calculated and 
allocated to the districts. 



• The State Department of Education bases 
its teacher unit allocation on a one-time 
student count, amended for additional stu- 
dents but not for student deletions. 

Between February 15 (the date of the 
annual special education count) and October 
15 each year, the department allows districts 
to increase their allocations by amending 
their counts as justification for additional 
teacher units. While the number of special 
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education students in a district may decrease 
over this period, there is no downward ad- 
justment of teacher tmits. 

• The State Department of Education does 
not adequately audit the number of special 
education students which districts report to 
the department. 

The department relies on district-gener- 
ated numbers for special education coimts, 
andperforms only a partial records review for 
each district (not individual schools) once 
every five years. Afl^er receiving coxmt data, 
the department does not computerize the 
annual count data or cross-check the data it 
receives with other sources of special educa- 
tion count data, such as the federally man- 
dated December 1 child count and monthly 
district attendance reports. No external re- 
views of the count are performed. [Note: 
During the course of PEER'S review, the 
department developed a form which it was 
beginning to use to cross-match data.] 



• The SDE has not adequately controlled the 
classification of special education students 
as resourced special education, a category 
for which SDE and the Minimum Program 
law permits double-counting with regular 
education. 

Although state law excludes "self-con- 
tained" special education students from be- 
ing counted in average daily attendance, the 
department coimts "resourced" special edu- 
cation students and gifted students in aver- 
age daily attendance. In addition, state law 
gives department discretion in defining"self- 
contained," thus significantly affecting the 
number of students who generate both spe- 
cial and regular education Minimum Pro* 
gram teacher imit funding. 

Special Education Funding 

The State Department of Education could have 
more tightly controlled Minimum Program 
special education teacher imit expenditures 
during the decade of the ISSOs. 

During the 1980s, Mississippi's special educa- 
tion teacher imits grew at a faster rate than any 
other category of teacher unit and Mississippi's 



disabled student population grew at a rate signifi- 
cantly faster than the national rate. While some of 
the growth is attributable to factors outside of the 
Department's control such as federal expansion of 
the populations which the system mxxst serve and 
terms of a consent decree referred to as **Mattie T.,** 
which set forth specific criteria and procedures de- 
signed to ensure that the state comply with the 
intent of federal laws regarding special education, 
some of the growth is attributable to factors within 
the control of the State Department of Education. 



• States have discretion over criteria wh:'. 
they use to qualify students for special e 
cation. 

Although the federal government man- 
dated effective September 1991 that states 
expand their coverage to include an addi- 
tional group of children (three- to five-year- 
old children with disabilities), the stateshave 
some discretion over growth in the size of the 
disabled student population through the spe- 
cific criteria they use to determine eligibility. 
Mississippi's criteria for classifying a child as 
"specific learning disabled** is very broad, and 
using more restrictive criteria would reduce 
the number of teacher units funded to serve 
this population. Because of the Mattie T. 
consent decree, changes to Mississippi's spe- 
cial education criteria would be subject to 
judicial approval. 

• The State Department of Education, with 
board oversight, has discretion in the devel- 
opment of specialeducation student /teacher 
ratios. 

Because there are no federally mandated 
or state legislated special education student/ 
teacher ratios, the board and department 
have considerable discretion in determining 
needed teacher units. The board and depart- 
ment have the authority to change these 
ratios at will and there is no legal require- 
ment in place for periodic or external review 
of the ratios. 



The department determines the ultimate 
special education ratios which it applies in 
^ach school on a case-by-case basis. The 
documentation for these decisions consists of 
handwritten worksheets with numerous cal- 
culations that does not leave an audit trail 
sufficientfor replication of the teacher alloca- 
tion procedure. Such obfuscation of the allo- 
cation process coxild resiilt in favoritism in 
applying the ratios among districts. 

Mississippi has high special education 
teacher / student ratios compared to the 
southeastern average and to the State De- 
partment of Education's stated ratios. 

Based on comparative national data for 
the 1988-89 school year, Mississippi's special 
education classrooms had more teachers per 
student than the average ratio for the south- 
east. Had this ratio equalled that of the 
southeast, Mississippi would have spent an 
estimated $8 million less on special educa- 
tion teacher units. In comparison to the 
southeastern average for the same period, 
Mississippi employed significantly fewer spe- 
cial education teacher aides and a higher 
ratio of special education administrative per- 
sonnel. 



Vocational Education Funding 

Neither the Minimum Program law nor the 
State Board of Education places sufficient con- 
trols on the funding of vocational education 
teacher units to prevent low-priority voca- 
tional programs from receiving state Mini- 
mum Program teacher unit funds* As a result, 
the State Board of Education has permitted 
local school districts and community colleges 
to use at least $1*1 million in state funds for 
lew-priority vocational programs in FY 1992* 
In addition, neither the Board nor the Depart- 
ment can demonstrate that all other local pro- 
grams receiving state vocational fiinds meet 
objective criteria that ensure that only pro- 
grams of the highest priority receive state 
vocational funds* 



The State Department of Education's pro- 
cess of allocating special education teacher 
units involves a significant amount of sub- 
jective judgement which could result in fa- 
voritism in applying the ratios between dis- 
tricts. 



There is no student /teacher ratio or any 
other objective criterion for generating voca- 
tional teacher units. 
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Unlike regular education and special edu- 
cation teacher unit allocation processes, the 
funding of local vocational educational pro- 
grams does not dapend on specific student 
teacher ratios, but n . a subjective decision by 
the Department of Education to initiate or 
continue a program. The only absolute crite- 
rion the department uses in determining pro- 
gram eligibility for funding is that a voca- 
tions! program must have at least ten stu- 
dents to be eligible to begin receiving state 
funds. 



Board and department procedures are inef- 
fective in limiting teacher unit generation 
for vocational and technical education. 

Although the Office ofV ocational Educa- 
tion evaluates programs on a limited basis, 
the standards for vocational program opera- 
tions are process measures that cannot be 
used to determine whether a program is 
needed or whether it achieves intended out- 
comes. In addition, although the Office has 
arbitrarily set the lower 8% of program 
rankings (based on enrollment, placement, 
etc.) as the cutoff for termination of pro- 
grams, it permits minimum enrollment re- 
quirements to fluctuate with overall state 
enrollment trends and involves a three-year 
delay in terminatingunproductive programs. 
The office collects data which supports clo- 
sure but does not close programs on a timely 
basis. 



The Department of Education violates the 
Minimum Program law by using existing, 
non-instructional vocational counselor po- 
sitions to generate vocational teacher units, 
thereby increasing the number of vocational 
teacher units to which districts are entitled. 

Although state law clearly defines teach- 
ers covered under Minimum Program as in- 
structional personnel who teach a minimum 
of three periods per day, the department 
generates vocational teacher units to fill vo- 
cational counselor positions. This practice 
has cost the state a total of approximately 
$3.4 million in Minimum Program salary and 
fringe benefit funds over the past three years 
(FY 1988 through FY 1991). 



The Department of Education does not au- 
dit performance data it collects for use in 
deciding whether to continue supporting 
local vocational education programs. 

Districts provide their own data annu- 
ally to the Office of Vocational Education on 
program enrollment, number of students com- 
pleting programs, and placement. The only 
review of these figures is a cursory verifica- 
tion of data for two or three students per 
district at five-year intervals. 

The Board of Education's inadequate con- 
trols over teacher unit generation have re- 
sulted in extremely low enrollment in some 
local programs, as well as generally high 
per-student experuiitures. 

As a result of the absence of absolute 
criteria for funding vocational education 
teacher units, in 1989-90 the department 
routinely funded teacher units for progprams 
with only fifteen to twenty students per 
teacher over an entire daily schedule. Voca- 
^•ional teacher units have declined by only 2% 
over the past four years in spite of a 19% drop 
in secondary vocational education enrollment. 
Whereas high school students enrolled in 
r^ular academic courses in Mississippi re- 
ceived teacher salary support at an average 
rate of $1,035 per full-time equivalent stu- 
dent in FY 1991, trade and technical educa- 
tional students received vocational teacher 
salary support at an average rate of $2,303 
per full-time equivalent student. 



Administration of Vocational 
Education Appropriation 

During fiscal years 1989 through 1991, SDE 
received $10 million in state vocational educa- 
tion funds in excess of the amount required to 
qualii^ for federal vocational educatiozi funds 
under the Carl Perkins Act. This $10 million 
excess includes a $1.8 million FY 1991 deficit 
appropriation during a fiscal year when the 
department's appropriation already exceeded 
the amount needed to qualify for federal funds 
by $3 million. 
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Between FY 1988 and FY 1991, the Depart- 
ment of Education dia not Include all state- 
appropriated vocational education expen- 
ditures in calculating maintenance of ef- 
fort. 

In calculating annual state expenditure 
levels needed to meet federal maintenance of 
effort requirements, the U. S. Department of 
Education requires states to include all state 
fimds specifically appropriated for and spent 
on vocational education. Mississippi's Office 
of Vocational Education has historically in- 
cluded only one of its four sources of voca- 
tion; il education funding in its calculations, a 
source which represented only 66% of total 
state appropriated funds for vocational edu- 
cation in FY 1S91. The effect of this practice 
combined with the method the Office of Voca- 
tional Education chooses to use in calculating 
maintenance of effort (see below), is that the 
state could have appropriated $10 million 
less to vocational education in FY 1989 
through FY 1991 and still have received the 
same level of federal vocational education 
funds. 



Between FY 1989 and FY 1991, the State 
Department of Education did not use the 
method of calculating maintenance of effort 
which would result in the lower state appro- 
priation. 

Under federal guidelines, a state has a 
choice of two methods in calculating its main- 
tenance of effortfor qualifyingfor grantfunds. 
The amount of each state's federal grant does 
not depend on the amount of the state's ap- 
propriation offandsforvocational education, 
but on other factors such as the number of 
students participating in the free lunch pro- 
gram, receiving Pell grants, etc. Despite the 
declining vocational education enrollment in 
Mississippi during fiscal years 1988 through 
199 1, the Office ofV ocational Education chose 
the method of calculation which would result 
in a higher level of state expenditure on 
vocational education than was required to 
receive federal vocational funds under the 
Carl Perkins act. Had the Office of Voca- 
tional Education used the lower cost method 
for each year during this period, the state 
could have appropriated a total of $10 million 
less to vocational education and still have 
received the same level of federal vocational 
education funds. 



SCHOOL AND DISTRICT 
EVALUATION 

Statewide Testing Program 

The State Department of Education sets and 
applies performance standards and reports on 
performance data in a manner that obscures 
the actual performance of individual schools. 



Reporting of Performance Data 

• The State Department ofEducation's analy- 
sis and use of student performance data is 
limited. Current SDE performance reports 
provide little support to the public in at- 
tempts to assess the quality of education of 
a particular school or school district and to 
hold districts accountable for improvingthe 
quality of education in the state. 

Although the academic performance in 
some Mississippi schools is extremely low 
andmeritsattention, the Departmentof Edu- 
cation does not release academic performance 
data in a form that allows the piiblic to iden- 
tify those programs readily and insist on 
remedial action. Also, the department does 
not routinely present a detailed analysis of 
student performance strengths and weak- 
nesses to the Board of Education for use in 
establishing long-range policy. Although the 
Department of Education defines excellence 
relative to the performance of schools in the 
Mississippi system, the components of the 
system must ultimately stand the test of an 
external standard of excellence if students 
are to be nationally competitive. 



• State reporting of student performance on 
the Basic Skills Assessment Program and 
the Functional Literacy Examination is in- 
valid for the performance concepts that un- 
derlie these criterion-referenced tests. 

The statewide testing program has two 
basic components: criterion-referenced tests 
and norm-referenced tests. Tests such as the 
Stanford Achievement Test are norm-refer- 
enced; that is, the performance of the na- 
tional norm group is used to define the ex- 
pected range of performance of students on 
tlie test. Comparisons among students and 
student groups can be made using measures 
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of central tendency and variance that provide 
a uniform way of describing relative perfor- 
mance. Tests such as the Basic Skills Assess- 
ment Program (BSAP) are criterion-refer- 
enced; that is, these tests are composed of 
items that accurately represent the specific 
subject or content area one wishes to mea- 
sure. The standard for criterion-referenced 
tests is mastery of the content area being 
tested. 

In its annual report on the statewide 
testing program, the Department of Educa- 
tion provides an analysis of BSAP and Func- 
tional Literacy Examination (FLE) results as 
thoi2ghtheywere norm-referenced tests. This 
method of reporting is misleading, because 
reporting of criterion-referenced test results 
in such a manner shows typical performance 
that is distorted by the fact that the majority 
of students will achieve mastery on the test. 

Accreditation of School Districts and 
Criterion-Referenced Testing 

• Performance levels established by the Board 
of Education for accreditation purposes are 
too low, permitting fully accredited districts 
to operate schools, with significant numbers 
of students failing to meet the long-term 
minimum standards for basic skills or to 
perform at the expected grade equivalency 
< level on normed tests. 

The Board of Education's current perfor- 
mance standards for accreditation of school 
districts do not contain a requirement that 
each student meet a predetermined mastery 
level on its criterion-referenced tests. Rather, 
the mastery requirement for the studentbody 
as a whole '^oats" from year to year based on 
the average performance of students state- 
wide. Because of this, fully accredited dis- 
tricts are beingallowed to operate inadequate 
schools. For example, in academic year 1990- 
91, 8% of schools in Level Three accredited 
districts had more than 10% of their students 
failing to meet an 80% mastery level in all 
three contentareasatgradeS. BygradeSthe 
percentage of schools in accredited districts 
with more than 10% of their students failing 
all three content areas had risen to 46%. In 
grades 8 and 11, 55% of the schools in accred- 



ited districts had more than 10% of their 
students failing to meet an 80% mastery level 
in all three skill areas. Schools in districts 
meeting Board of Education standards for 
accreditation Levels 4 and 5 ^Distinguished 
Achievement") do not uniformly demon strate 
high levels of student achievement. 



Student Performance and 
Criterion-Referenced Testing 

While the Board of Education's average of 80% 
correct as a performance criterion for accreditation 
represents mastery at the district level, it says 
nothing about the required mastery level for indi- 
vidual students. Requiring the performance level of 
a student body to average 80% correct tells the public 
nothing about the performance level required for 
individual students to reach mastery on basic skills 
tests. 

However, for basis of a compaiison, PEER ac- 
cepted the 80% correct standard as a mastery crite- 
rion and applied it to individual students for the 
three content areas (reading, math, and writing) to 
observe proportions of students that would achieve 
mastery. 



• By restricting its BSAP and FLE reporting 
to group means, the Department of Educa- 
tion obscures serious, systemwide perfor- 
mance i^Toblems. 

PEER found performance problems in 
mastering basic skills across content areas 
and levels: 

— 37% ofall grade 3, 5, 8, and 11 students 
tested fell below the minimum perfor- 
mance standard (80%) in at least one 
basic skill area. 

— 10% of all grade 3, 5, 8, and 11 students 
tested fell below the minimum perfor- 
mance standard (80%) in all three basic 
skill areas. 

— In certain circumstances, students may 
claim mastery on a subtest of the Func- 
tional Literacy Examination with as 
little as 60% of the items correctly an- 
swered. 
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The proportion of students maintaining 
acceptable levels of performance on basic 
skills tests shows a marked decline from 
grade three to grade eight. 

A decline in performance at higher grade 
levels, especially in reading, is seen even 
though the number of students tested at each 
grade level drops. The decrease in the num- 
ber of students tested suggests that some of 
the less proficient students may be leaving 
the system, and one would expect this loss of 
students to be reflected in a hi^er propor- 
tion of the remaining students meeting the 
minimum performance standards, but that is 
not the case. Loss of students is accompanied 
by increased success only once in the testing 
cycle— before the Functional Literacy Ex- 
amination is given in the eleventh grade. 



Contrary to conventional wisdom, a large 
socioeconomically disadvantaged student 
population in a school is not necessarily 
associated with a large proportion of stu- 
dents failing to meet minimum basic skills 
standards. 

PEERfoundthat there were just as many 
socioeconomically disadvantaged schools with 
low percentages of students failing to meet 
minimum basic skill standards as there were 
with high percentages failing to meet the 
standards. If disadvantaged students in some 
schools succeed at rates equal to students in 
more affluent schools, there is no reason to 
have different expectations regarding mas- 
tery ofbasic skills for schools with differences 
in socioeconomic composition. 



Student Performance and 
Norm-Referenced Testing 

PEER also analyzed data available for the norm- 
referenced Stanford Achievement Test to determine 
the percent of schools in Level Three accredited 
districts with more than the expected proportion of 
students performing at more than two years below 
grade level. Some districts whose performance on 
nationally normed tests is considered adequate by 
Mississippi accreditation standards have large num- 
bers of students scoring below grade level. For 
example, some districts which meet minimum state 
performance standards have high percentages of 
eighth-graders performing at least two years below 
grade level in reading and math. 



School Accreditation 

Missi^ippi's current accreditation process 
does not yield the accotmtability information 
the process is intended to provide* 

• Mississippi law affords the State Board of 
Education sufficient authority to develop a 
performance-based accreditation system 
that includes all of the key elements needed 
to ensure full accountability on the part of 
local school districts. 

The 1982 Education Reform Act required 
the Board of Education, acting through the 
Commission on School Accreditation, to es- 
tablish and implement a performance-based 
accreditation system no later than July 1, 
1986. This act also established a statewide 
testing program. The statutes require spe- 
cific outcome goals and objectives, assess- 
ment tools, and rewards and sanctions as 
part of Mississippi's accountability system. 
In addition, state law requires that districts 
take corrective action if they fail to meet 
standards. 



In developing the legally mandated system 
of accountability, the Accreditation Com- 
mission, the Board of Education, and the 
Department of Education have complied 
with the letter of the law while consistently 
avoiding positions that would require fully 
objective reviews and high levels of achieve- 
ment on the part of all schools. 

In its attempt to demonstrate sensitivity 
to the difficult task faced by school districts, 
the Board of Education, Commission on School 
Accreditation, and Department cf Education 
have fallen short of establishing high stan- 
dards and insisting on strict adherence to 
these standards: 

— The Board of Education has not estab- 
lished long-term minimum perfonr nee 
standards that hold all schools account- 
able for high levels of student perfor- 
mance. 

— Instead of strengthening the validity of 
the accreditation site visit process and 
the individual teacher certification pro- 
cess, the board has sharply reduced the 
number of site visits planned for the 
1991-92 school year. [Note: The board 
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has taken preliminary action to resume 
the regular site visit schedule for the 
1992-93 school year.] 

The Department of Education has not 
ensured that all of its organizational 
units involved in accreditation monitor- 
ing consistently report noncompliance 
findings to the Accreditation Division 
for action by the Commission on School 
Accreditation. 

The Department of Education has not 
developed a system for selecting evalu- 
ators that would afford full objectivity 
in the site visit process. 

The Board of Education has not devel- 
oped a policy that would restrict the 
"distinguished achievement district" 
and ''model district* designation to those 
districts with consistently high levels of 
performance or high levels of improve- 
ment in all schools. 

The Department of Education, Com- 
mission on School Accreditation, and 
Board of Education have not included 
student performance criteria for spe- 
cialized programs, such as Special Edu- 
cation, Vocational Education and Chap- 
ter 1 remedial education, in accredita- 
tion criteria at any level. 

As a result of recent Board of Education 
actions, the board will begin basing cer- 
tain accreditation decisions almost ex- 
clusively on a limited system of outcome 
measures without developing a valid, 
comprehensive system for measuring 
student performance and other system 
outcomes. 



The Superintendent and the State Board of 
Education have discussed their intent to 
measure higher-order thinking skills and to 
adopt more authentic measures, butnovalid 
tests oft hose types currently are in place and 
there has been no corresponding build-up of 
testing staff. 

The Board of Education currently uses 
only one test designed to assess more complex 
knowledge (written portion of the PSAP). 
The Department has allocated only four pro- 
fessional positions to its Testing Division, 



demonstrating a ppssible failure to recognize 
the importance of this organizational unit in 
improving current measures and developing 
new outcome measures. In addition, the 
department's FY 1993 budget request does 
not include a request for developingnew tests 
of hi^er-order thinking. 



A Comprehensive Evaluation System 

A comprehensive evaluation system goes well 
beyond student assessment to review all programs 
and processes at the school and district levels that 
affect student performance. Instead of placingblame, 
local internal evaluation programs should provide 
insight into alternative solutions for problems and 
help teachers and administrators assess the effec- 
tiveness of these alternative solutions. 



Mississippi's state-mandated evaluation sys- 
tem currently is limited to student assessment 
at state and local levels and process reviews 
conducted at five*year intervals* These as- 
sessments are used for purposes of account- 
ability) but are of limited use to teachers and 
administrators seeking to improve their 
schools. 

The state's current approach to evaluation in 
education provides local educators with insufficient 
information on which to base improvements at the 
district, school and classroom levels. Also, the Board 
of Education's move toward deregulating the activi- 
ties of districts whose students perform well on 
statewide tests in the long run may inhibit maxi- 
mum achievement in these districts by focusing on 
one-time outcome measures instead of on the dis- 
tricts' capacity for continuously improving the pro- 
cess of education. 

The Department of Education trains adminis- 
trators in using test results for school improvement 
purposes, but many educators told PEER they are 
not convinced of the usefiiln ess of these measures for 
identifying and solving the day-to-day problems in 
schools. Nevertheless, these evaluation measures 
currently are the only systematic source of evalua- 
tive information at the district and school levels. 
The feedback educators receive from the statewide 
testing program is limited to which objectives stu- 
dents are or are not mastering. While this informa- 
tion is essential in improving programs, student 
assessmentis not synonymouswith evaluation. Such 
assessment does not reveal factors inhibiting stu- 
dent performance, nor does it help educators deter- 
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mine which alternative solutions are most effective 
in a given school. Locally-based formative evalua- 
tion and school improvement procedures monitored 
through the department's accreditation process 
would provide educators with additional tools for 
achieving student performance gains. 



STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 
Vocational and Technic€d Education 

Mississippi has no policsrmaking/oversight 
authority for vocational and technical educa- 
tion* 

The Board of Education has acted as the 
policymakingauthorityforvocational education since 
the 1982 constitutional amendment permitting the 
board to assume this responsibility. However, since 
July 1, 1986, when an automatic repealer on the law 
designating the board as the vocational educational 
authority went into effect, Mississippi actually has 
had no policymaking fuid oversight authority for 
vocational and technical education. The issue is 
further complicated by the relationship set forth in 
the law which requires the Associate Superinten- 
dent for Vocational Education to report directly to 
the State Board of Vocational Education. This 
section could allow the Associate Superintendent to 
bypass the State Superintendent, potentially im- 
pairing the Superintendent of Education's capacity 
of ensure systemwide policy, planning and imple- 
mentation. 



The State Department of Education's statu- 
tory control over community and jimior col- 
lege vocational funding is incompatible with 
the Legislature's intent that the commimity 
and jimior colleges ^be the presumptive deliv- 
eren of public poet-eecondary training • « • 
under federal and ntate vocational and techni- 
cal octM (MISS. CODE ANN. Section S7-4.1),'' 

Althoi2gh the Legislature removed administra- 
tion of the community and jimior colleges from the 
authority of the Department of Education and cre- 
ated the State Board for Community and Junior 
Colleges in 1986, state law still requires the Depart- 
ment of Education to control the distribution of state 
and federal vocational funds to the community col- 
leges. 

In complying with the state's original vocational 
education legislation, the Department of Education 



exercises such fiscal and programmatic control over 
the delivery of postsecondary training that the com- 
munis colleges cannot assume their role as the 
"presumptive deliverers" of postsecondary vocational 
training. 



Adult LiteroLcy Education 

Centralization of literacy policy-making by 
the Department of Education has been im- 
peded by the practice of assigning certain 
federal funding to the Department of Bfe- 
nomic and Community Development, by es- 
tablishment of a literacy policy-making office 
outside the Department of Education, and by 
inaction on the part of the Board of Education. 

Mississippi's literacy effort is a patchwork of 
publicly- and privately-funded programs operating 
under a variety of rules and regulations and serving 
an assortment of target groups. Although the De- 
partment of Education is the only state agency 
statutorily charged with literacy policymaking re- 
sponsibilities, major decisionmaking for literacy 
program is shared by three state agencies. Frag- 
mentation of the program has been exacerbated by 
the Board of Education's passive reaction to the 
Office for Literacy's assumption of policymaking 
responsibilities and exclusion of the Department of 
Education from representation on the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The State Department of Education should imple- 
ment all of the following recommendations with 
existing resources. 



Evaluation and Planning Procedures 

• The State Superintendent of Education 
should direct the Department of 
Education's Office of Research, Policy, 
Planning, and Development to coordi- 
nate the development of a system of edu- 
cational indicators which would provide 
valid and reliable data for use in making 
education i>olicy decisions* 

• The State Beard ofEducation should over- 
haul the development and implementa- 
tion of its five-year plan* 
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The Superintendent of Education should 
direct the Department of Education's 
Office of Researcht Policy, Planning, and 
Development to conduct research on 
broad-based educational policy issues 
that have major implications for the 
state's education system. 

• The State Board of Education should es- 
tablish an OfGce of Internal Audit and 
Evaluation to monitorthe degree to which 
responsible parties meet the objectives 
specified in the board's five-year plan 
and the costs of achieving these objec- 
tives* 

• The State Department of Education 
should ensure that the districts incorpo- 
rate hi^-priority state goals and objec- 
tives set forth in the board's five-year 
plan into their local five-year plans. 

• The State Department of Education 
should improve its method of communi- 
cating with department and district per- 
sonnel at all levels, particularly to in- 
clude all classroom teachers* 

• The proposed OfRce of Internal Audit 
and Evaluation of the State Department 
of Education should use existing re- 
sources to perform a comprehensive 
management study of the department's 
current organization, staffing, vacancy 
patterns, and workload in relation to 
board priorities and legal responsibili- 
ties. This plan should result in recom- 
mendations for the reallocation of state 
education resources and should include 
requests for legislative action where 
deemed necessary. 

• The proposed Office of Internal Audit 
and Evaluation should compile a written 
report which identifies the functions of 
the Department of Education contribut- 
ing to the state system of educational 
accountability and which discusses how 
the department's organizational struc- 
ture, iK>licies, and procedures effectively 
coordinate its accountability functions. 



Spending Priorities and Controls 

The PEER Committee will conduct a full review 
of the current system for funding grades kindergar- 
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ten through twelve and will recommend a revised, 
comprehensive school funding system, or series of 
system options with associated estimates of the 
fiscal impact, that would provide greater precision 
in determining educational needs. PEER will also 
recommend more extensive legislative discretion 
and control over the appropriation of state education 
fimds, and enhanced accountability on the part of 
the department and districts concerning the expen- 
diture of state funds on education. PEER plans to 
complete this review by the 1994 Legislative Ses- 
sion. 

In addition, PEER makes the following recom- 
mendations concerning spending priorities and con- 
trols: 

• The Board of Education should comply 
with subsection (f) of MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-1-3 (1972), which requires it 
base its budget requests on its five-year 
plan. 

• The Board of Education should improve 
and formalize its central budgeting pro- 
cess to comply with the intent of MISS. 
CODE ANN. Section 37-1-5. 

• The Department of Education should re- 
define its budgetary programs to corre- 
spond with the actual functioning pro- 
grams of the agency and should submit 
this proposed series of programs to the 
Joint Legislative Budget Committee for 
approvaL 

• The Legislature should require the State 
Department of Education to use the zero- 
based budgeting approach in the prepa- 
ration of its budgets, beginning with its 
FY 1994 budget request. 

• The State Department of Education 
should expand its accounting system as 
necessary to provide for the accumula- 
tion of costs by program at all organiza- 
tion levels. 

• The Board of Education should establish 
an Office of Internal Audit and Evalua- 
tion which reports directly to the board 
and issues copies of its formal written 
reports to the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives* 
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• The State Department of Education 
should analyze the fiscal impact which 
elimination of double counting of stu-* 
dentg would have on each district's 
teacher unit allocations. The depart- 
ment should report this information to 
the Legislature for its consideration in 
decidingwhetherandhowtoamendstate 
law to mandate the counting of all stu- 
dents as full-time equivalents (i.e., to 
eliminate ''double counting^) without dis- 
rupting the flow of funding at levels 
needed to continue essentf*^^ operations. 

• The State Department of Education 
shoiild conduct a detailed review of the 
ntmiber of full-time equivalent teachers 
funded through Minimum Program who 
are not engaged in basic, Tninimum aca- 
demic instruction, as well as the number 
of full-time equivalent teachers in each 
work area by funding source, and should 
report this information to the Legisla- 
ture as possible justification for adjust- 
ing the regular ADA teacher unit ratios 
(MISS. CODE ANN.SectionS7-19-5 [1972]) 
(md the supportive service allotment set 
in MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-21 
(1972). 

• The State Board for Community and Jim - 
ior Colleges should institute random au- 
dits of completion, enrollment and place- 
ment dat& reported by secondary and 
post-secondary vocational education pro- 
viders. 

• The State Board of Education should base 
its vocational education Minimum Pro- 
gram teacher tmit allocations on voca- 
tional education student teacher ratios, 
which it should establish based on valid 
studies of optimal class size. 

• The State Department of Education 
should comply with all Board of Educa- 
tion policies regarding vocational educa- 
tion program closure within the time 
frames specified in the policies. 

In order to comply with MISS. CODE 
ANN. Section 37-19-1, the State Depart- 
ment of Education should cease using 
non-instructional vocational counselor 
positions to generate vocational teacher 
vmits. 



Beginning with its FY 1994 budget re- 
quest,onan annual basis, the state agency 
receiving Carl Perkins Act funds should 
select the method of calculating mainte- 
nance of effort under the act which re- 
sults in the lowest cost to the state. 

The State Department of Education 
should explore strengthening regular 
education instruction as a method of re- 
ducing the number of students placed in 
special education. 

The State Board of Education should re- 
quire the Department of Education's 
Bureau of Special Services to reevaluate 
cturent special education student teacher 
ratios and revamp its procedures for ap- 
plying these ratios to student counts in 
arriving at special education Minimum 
Program teacher unit allocations. 

The State Department of Education 
should review its criteria for identifying 
students as disabled and gifted. 

The proposed Office of Internal Audit 
and Evaluation of the State Board of Edu- 
cation should pursue possible legal vio- 
lations of enrollment and attendance re- 
porting requirements and should refer 
problems it finds to the State Auditor and 
the State Attorney General with the in- 
tent of reducing Minimum Program ap- 
propriations to compensate for the ef- 
fects of false reporting of student coimts 
and to pursue civil and criminal actions 
where justified. 



Evaluation 

• The State Department of Education 
should not remove any districts from ac- 
creditation oversi^t requirements. 

• The State Department of Education 
should report performance in relation to 
external norms and in easily understood 
formats, 

• The State Board of Education and Com- 
mission on School Accreditation should 
include comprehensive process stan- 
dards and outcome measures in the state's 
performanoe-basedaccreditation system. 
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• The Cozninission on School Accredita- 
tion should develop and the Board of 
Education should approve a series of 
performance-based accreditation stan- 
dards for special, reme dial and vocational 
education proerams* 

» The State Board of Education should 
ensure that its school and district evalu- 
ation process consists of formative com- 
ponents (internal measures and feedback 
for continual improvement) and 
summative components (external mea- 
sures for use in ensuring accoimtability )• 

» The State Board of Education should con- 
tinue to develop its external evaluation 
system by reining statewide testing* 

» The StateBoard of Education should con- 
tinue to monitor all districts' compliance 
with legal mandates* 

» The State Department of Education's 
school and district accreditation process 
should include a quality assurance com- 
ponent* 

• The State Board of Education and De- 
partment of Education should support 
the districts through training and other 
forms of assistance in establishing for- 
mative evaluation as the norm. 

» The State Department of Education 
should use formative procedures in de- 
partmental evaluations. 



Structural Problems 

• The Legislature should consider making 
the State Board for Commimity and Jun- 
ior Colleges responsible for post-second- 
ary vocational education and designate 
that board the single agency with respect 



to federal vocational education fimds* As 
such this board should handle all of the 
responsibilities which this function en- 
tails, including oversi^t of secondary 
vocational education programs. The Leg- 
islature also shoiild consider amending 
the law to make the State Board of Edu- 
cation responsible for secondaxy voca- 
tional education. 

The Legislature should consider amend- 
ing MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-31-103 
to transfer responsibility for the Indus- 
trial Start-up Training Program from the 
Mississippi Board of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education to the State Board for 
Community and Jimior Colleges. 

The Legislature should consider elimi- 
nating the State Department of 
Education's Vocational Education bud- 
get (#206) and reallocating this appro- 
priation between the State Department 
of Education's Minimum Program bud- 
get and the State Board for Community 
and Junior College's budget. (Note: The 
proposed bill's provision for amending 
MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-5 to allo- 
cate one full Minimum Program teacher 
imit per vocational education program 
must b e accompanied by elimination of 
the «206 budget's general fund subsidies, 
loans and grants appropriation for sec- 
ondary programs to avoid duplicating 
vocational teacher funding.] 

The State Board of Education should as- 
sume a more active role in establishing 
literacy policy. 

The State Board of Education should 
develop policies and procedures to guide 
Department of Education staff In work- 
ing cooperatively with other agencies 
involved in adult literacy service provi- 
sion* 



For More Information or CUriflcatton, Contact: 

John W.Turcottc 
Executive Director 
PEER Conunittee 
Professionil Building 
R O.Box 1204 
Jackson^ MS 39215-1204 
Telephone: (601)359-1226 
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AREVIEW OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONS 
INTERNAL MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONS AND 
OVERSIGHT OF DISTRICT AND STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE 



INTRODUCTION 
Authority 

PEER reviewed the State Department of Education (SDE) in response 
to questions raised by a legislative committee relative to the effectiveness 
and efficiency of program delivery and management operations within the 
department* The Committee acted in accordance with MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 5-3-57 (1972). 



Scope and Purpose 

In response to questions raised by a legislative committee relative to 
the effectiveness and efficiency of program delivery and management 
operations within the State Department of Education, PEER sought to: 

• provide general background information on the SDE; 

• assess SDE*s effectiveness in planning, implementing and 
evaluating its stated educational goals and objectives; 

• review SDE's performance-based school accreditation system; 

• assess SDE*s system of measuring student performance in the 
state's regular, special education, and vocational education 
programs and, 

• review SDE's administration of selected aspects of the state's 
school finance program. 

Due to legislative interest, PEER also reviewed adult literacy 
education programs in the state and their relationship to the Department of 
Education. Subsequent to PEER's review, the Governor closed the Office for 
Literacy on January 31, 1992. He stated that his office will re-evaluate adult 
education efforts in Mississippi. 



MefliodkJogy 

In conducting this review, PEER performed the following tasks: 
* reviewed applicable state statutes; 
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* reviewed certain federal guidelines and regulations; 

* interviewed personnel and examined records of the State 
Department of Education; 

* analyzed electronic files of 1991 statewide testing data for 
approximately 266,000 students in grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 11; 

* reviewed articles^ reports and other published information related 
to education researdi, planning, and management; and, 

* conducted a series of focus group meetings with local school 
teachers and administrators to discuss concerns related to the 
state's educational deUvery system. 



Overview 

The Department of Education annually spends approximately 44% of 
the state's total general fund budget ($865 million in state general funds in 
FY 1991). Including special funds, the department's total FY 1991 
expenditure was $1.15 bUlion. At the state and local levels, Mississippi 
annually spends approximately $1.6 billion on the system of kindergarten 
through twelfth grade education for which the Board of Education and the 
department have oversight responsibility. This amount represents 
approximately one*fourth of all expenditures (approximately $6.3 billion) 
made by Mississippi's state and local govermnental entities. 

The State Board of Education, working through the State Department 
of Education, has a difficult and vitally important responsibility for 
overseeing both the expenditure of these funds and the quality of the 
education and support services they are used to provide. In doing so, the 
board must often balance pressures exerted from several directions. The 
public's outcry for improved quality, the districts* call for greater 
autonomy, and the current resource crisis in the state as a whole make 
management and operation of the department a difficult and demanding 
task. It is within this firamework of conflicting demands that the PEER 
Committee provides this report on the performance of the State Department 
of Education. 

PEER found flaws in Mississippi's education funding law and in the 
department's administration of some aspects of the funding program. 
PEER also noted shortcomings on Uie part of the state Board of Education 
and the Department of Education that Hmit their accountability in each 
major program area. 

In the regular academic program, more than one-third of 
Mississippi's school children tested in spring 1991 failed to demonstrate 
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mastery of minimum basic skills in at least one of the three basic skill 
areas tested (reading, math and writing), based on the 80% standard for 
mastery established by the Commission on School Accreditation. Even 
though test data show performance problems across subject areas and 
grade levels, the Board of Education's five-year plan does not establish 
specific, measurable goals for improvement in student and program 
performance. The existing procedure for planning improvements and for 
accomplishing goals is not preceded by detailed analysis of and dialogue 
concerning system strengths and weaknesses. 

Moreover, the board's attempts to communicate \^'ith the state's 
27,000 teachers are too dependent on local districts' internal 
communication procedures to ensure that the teachers responsible for 
carrying out the state plan are aware of the board's intentions and are 
actively working toward their accomphshment. PEER noted deficiencies in 
the department's budgeting system and in its procedures for ensuring that 
staff resources are directed toward accomplishing the student achievement 
goals and other goals set forth in its strategic plan. 

Certain features of the state's pubhc school finance program, which 
was established by law in 1953 as the Minimum Program, prevent the 
Legislatiire fi-om effectively targeting fimds toward the regular, special and 
vocational education program areas. The existing fimding system bases 
state fimding of local districts on average daily attendance, which requires 
a great deal of paperwork on the part of local and state personnel. Also, the 
system bases funding on teacher units instead of pupil imits, a more 
precise measure that is used by most other states. The overlap in counting 
some students receiving services from two or more programs (regular 
education plus special and/or vocational education) that is impHcitly 
permitted by the Minimum Program law further limits the Legislature's 
capacity to target resources precisely based upon need, as driven by the time 
students spend in each type of instructional program. 

In addition to problems related to the Minimum Program law itself, 
PEER found that the State Department of Education has not been fully 
accountable in carrying out its administrative responsibilities regarding 
the special education and vocational education provisions of Minimum 
Program. The department makes funding decisions without adequately 
auditing student coimts that districts use to justify programs and funding. 
Also, even though the state has an inadequate supply of fiiily certified 
special education teachers, the department has not exerted sufficient 
control over the state's rapid growth in the nxmiber of students ehgible for 
special education services and in the number of special education teacher 
imits needed to serve these students. 

In the area of vocational education, the department has no valid, 
consistent benchmarks for determining which programs should continue 
to receive state fimds. Also, because the department used the costlier of two 
available methods to compute maintenance of state effort requirements 



Tinder the federal Carl Perkins Act, the Legislature appropriated a total of 
$10 million more to vocational education in FY 1990 and 1991 than the 
department needed to retain eligibility for current levels of federal funding. 

In reviewing student performance and the department's reporting 
and use of statewide testing data, PEER found that current SDE 
performance reports provide little support to the public in assessing the 
quality of education offered by a particular school or district. Test 
performance standards established by the Board of Education for school 
district accreditation purposes are too low, permitting fully accredited 
districts to operate schools with significant proportions of students failing to 
meet minimum standards. Moreover, the Board of Education currently is 
moving toward "deregulation'-the release of some districts from virtually 
all components of state oversight. Decisions concerning deregulation 
would be made on the basis of extremely limited information regarding a 
district's performance. Also, the existing system of district and school 
evaluation is not sufficient for teachers and administrators seeking to 
improve their schools, because the system does not provide information on 
the reasons for academic performance problems. 

During the course of its review PEER noted several major structural 
problems regarding the department and its responsibilities. First, because 
of an automatic repealer on the law designating the Board of Education as 
the vocational education authority, Mississippi has had no policymaking or 
oversight authority for vocational and technical education since 1986. Also, 
the department's statutory control over community and jxmior college 
vocational fimding is incompatible with the Legislature's intent that the 
community and junior colleges "be the presumptive deliverers of public 
post-secondary training." PEER also found that centralization of literacy 
policypaaking by the department has been impeded by action taken by other 
agencies and by inaction on the part of the Board of Education. 

(Note: The Glossary beginning on page 247 contains definitions of all 
words noted in italics the first time that they appear in the text of this 
report.) 
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BACKGROUND 



Authority 



The State Department of Education (SDE) is organized and functions 
under the statutory requirements of Title 37 of the MISSISSIPPI CODE 
Annotated (1972). The department is managed by a nine-member State 
Board of Education (hereafter referred to as the board) as established by 
Section 203 of Article 8 of the MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION and codified at 
Miss. Code Ann. Section 37-1-1. Exhibit 1, page 6, presents the 
composition of the State Board of Education. In accordance with Section 202 
of Article 8 of the MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION and codified at CODE Section 
37-3-1, the State Superintendent of Public Education is appointed by the 
board as the chief administrative officer of the SDE. 

The functions of the board and SDE are guided by the educational 
goals as established by CODE Section 37-1-2 (see Exhibit 2, page 7) based on 
Section 201 of Article 8 of the MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION, which states: 

The Legislature shall, by general law, provide for the 
establishment, maintenance and support of free public schools 
upon such conditions and limitations as the Legislature may 
prescribe. 



SDE's current organization is composed of six major offices. These 
offices, and their responsibilities, are: 

• Office of External Relations: Handles public, governmental, and 
press relations; deals with sex and race equity issues. 

• Office of Research, Planning, Policy and Development: Maintains 
five-year plan; pursues new programs; maintains policies of SDE. 

• Management information Systems: Provides computer support, 
including technical, administrative and production services. 

• Office of Administration and Finance: Provides administrative 
accounting, budgeting, and personnel services; distributes federal 
and state financial resources to school districts. 

• Office of Programs: Monitors and supports instructional activities 
of education (excluding vocational and adtilt education), including 
curriculum development, the accreditation process, staff 
development and certification, operation of Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind. 
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(a) 



STATE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES AND PURPOSES 

a^ad^M.trftf^r'^f' ""^-"y' schoolteachers 

To produce a functionally literate school population; 
6^£'Sa'" ^'"^"'^ "^"^^ "-^ P-rts of a 

To establish raise and maintain educational standards; 
eL'auTusZsr"" '""'"'^'^ strengthening it and 
To provide qualUy education for all school-age children in the state; 
umnZ'^JZT ""^ '^'hieverr^t of all students should be the 

l§=r^<^TZLt::tdV^^^^ 

^st<^blishment Of specific goals for performance; ^ 
'^o improve instructional and administrative quality to relate the 
'^^fnpZTs^u^X^^^ 

the planning fitnction and the allocation of personiSff th7T.t 
department of education are commensurJeZThUs^^u^t^Z 
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1X2 (continued) 



(m) 
(n) 



h!i^L '5f .'""S*'™™' in public education can be mstiried on th^ 
lone tern, a;S' SZiJ2.tr r^3,-^?ef ^ 

2ment"t ZhlTi'""'"" '""'^ "P"" 'neasurable 

^atri'e^ZTa,:'<S^litS fCl I It 
SOURCE: MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-1-2 (1972) 
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• Office of Vocational-Technical and Adult Education: Monitors 
and supports instructional and related services for public schools, 
post-secondary and other entities for vocational, adult education 
and industrial training. 

The offices of External Relations and Research, Planning, Policy and 
Development report directly to the State Superintendent of Education; other 
offices report through the Deputy State Superintendent of Education. 

Exhibit 3, page 10, presents the department's organizational 
structure. 



History 

According to an October 1982 report by State Research Associates 
entitled Technical Report-A Report to the Governor on Education, the 
historical trends of the state departments of education of the United States 
reflect the historical trend common to Missis^-ppi. Since the 1800s, when 
the state departments performed basically statistical functions of gathering 
information, the departments arrived at a point in the early 1900s of 
becoming more concerned with the development of school performance 
standards. After 1930, the departments developed into their current 
primary role as the "leader and technical assistant" to school districts. 
Since the 1965 passage of the federal Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, states are now responsible for the financing and governance of public 
education, and are responsible for the implementation of federal programs 
Gargely for special needs students). 

The current statutory policies and purposes (see Exhibit 2, page 7) 
represent the Legislature's recognition of the importance of education in 
shaping Mississippi's future. The beliefs behind these policies emphasize 
the need for leadership and regulation in the state's public education 
system. They have evolved as the significance of education has been 
realized and the role of the state in supporting and regulating the activities 
of local districts has increased. In Missi ssippi, the two major milestones of 
the modem era of education are the Minimum Education Program and the 
Education Reform Act of 1982. 



Minimum Education Program 

During the 1953 extraordinary session, the Legislature passed an 
omnibus school reform package which included the Minimum Foundation 
Program (MFP). The MFP, now known as "Minimum Program," 
responded to the need for equity in the funding of school districts and to 
improve the quality of educational opportunities in the state. The combined 
reform effort focused on the reduction of the nimiber of school districts, 
which before the legislation numbered 1,417, primarily funded by local 
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taxes (compared to the current 151 school districts). The basis behind the 
law was to provide a minimum level of finance for education calculated on 
the needs of each individual school district net of a minimum local ad 
valorem tax effort and a portion of severance tax refunds. (See State PubUc 
School Finance Programs, page 44.) 

Miss, code Ann. Section 37-19-1 et al. documents the requirements 
and calculations of the Minimum Program. The law provides fxmding to 
the districts from the state's general fund through wl^t is known as the 
state common-school fund and the minimiim program fund (CODE Section 
37-19-39). The state common-school fund, established by the Section 206 of 
Article 8 of the MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION, provides $5 milHon annually for 
the support of public education. The total Minimum Program 
appropriation for FY 1992 is $818,461,137. This funding provides minimtmi 
teacher salaries, pupil transportation, administrative expenses and 
supportive services. Exhibit 4, page 12, summarizes the major provisions 
of the Minimum Program law. 



Education Reform Act of 1982 

The Mississippi Education Reform Act of 1982 was enacted by the 
Legislature during a December 1982 extraordinary session. The act 
represented an extensive amendment to existing school law. (Exhibit 5, 
page 13, presents PEER'S depiction of a SDE summary of major 
components of the Education Reform Act and implementation dates.) The 
act included requirements for performance-based accreditation, the School 
Executive Management Institute, a commission for teacher and 
admmistrator development, and staff development plans. Also, statutes 
were amended to change the membership of the State Board of Education 
and Its duties; require the appointment of the State Superintendent and set 
the related duties; and set requirements for compulsory school attendance, 
early childhood education (kindergarten), reading improvement, statewide 
testing and standards for pupil graduation. 



Funding of Public Education 

Since the enactment of the Minimum Program and continuing 
through these m^or reforms, the fimding of public education in the state 
has dramatically changed. Funding is defined as revenue receipts 
available for educational expenditures. In the last twenty-one years, the 
state and local governments have assumed more of the financial 
responsibiKties as the ratio of federal fimding has declined. Exhibit 6, page 
14, demonstrates the ratios and changes related to these sources of fimding. 

Of the three sources of revenue (federal, state and local), local 
revenue receipts (a category which excludes proceeds from the sale of 
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EXHIBITS 



IMPLEMENTATION OF EDUCATION REFORM ACT REQUIREMENTS 
(For Period June 19S3 - August 1988) 



1983^ 



1984-85 



JA50HDJ PUAUJ JA80NDJPMAMJ 



SCHOOL YEAR 
198556 



JA80NDJFMAMJJ 



1986-87 



AaOKDJ r UAU. 



1987^8 



JA80NDJ rUAUJ 



in Di«tncU 



NOTE: 1 



FINAL 




8 



8 



NOTE: 



>LegisU 



»SeMio 



11 Compukoxy School Attendance 



12 EsUUish Critena for Early Child- 
hood Education Grant^in-Aid 
Program 




13 Pilot Year of Early Childhood Grantr 
In-Aid Program in Cartain Diatricta 



14 Mandated Early Childhood 

Programs for School Diatricte 



15 Phase-In SUtewide SyvUm of 
Aaaiatant Raadii^ Inatructora 



16 SUtewide Testing Program for ^ 
Grades 3, 6, 8, and 11 
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17 Change in High School Graduation ^ 
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0 Mandated ImpUmentation Date 


% Actual Implementation Date 


1 1 Mandated ImpUmentation Span 1 


Firit Year Actual I mplementation Span 


j j^l^yj^i Pilot Program ImplemenUtion Span ^ 


Continued Requirement 



SOURCE: Compilad by PEER stafTirMi information provided fay the SUte Department of Education. 
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bonds, assets, and procurement of debt) have increased by the greatest 
proportion over the past twenty-one years. Even when taking inflation into 
account, local funding has increased at a higher rate, as follows: 



FY 1979-1991 Ohanprpin PiiMiV 
Education Revenue f Peflated). 
bv SonrRft 

State 
Local 
Federal 



Deflated TncreaRe/fnerrPflpp) 



$217,026,785 
147,631,988 
(39,346,579) 



57% 
79% 
(17%) 



Exhibit 7, page 16, demonstrates the actual and deflated funding of 
education in Mississippi from fiscal years 1971 through 1991. The graphs 
show an upward trend in state and local funding for both actual and 
deflated dollars. The most drastic increases began afl;er 1985. As the 
graphs depict, the largest increase in local funding occurred in 1986. 
Several specific events occurred during this period that may accoimt for 
this large increase and the upward trend that followed: 

• Financing of bond and interest payments-The first and most 
significant increase in revenues was to fund bond and interest 
payments. Education reform required the implementation of 
kindergarten pi-ograms for the 1986-1987 school year, and districts 
had to provide capital outlay for the necessary school buildings to 
house those students. Also, subsequent to March 3, 1987, school 
districts were required by state law to accovmt for their general 
obligation bonds. Prior to that date, the debt was under the control 
of the counties or cities in which the districts were located and 
consequently was not included in reports on local district 
expenditures. (MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-21-1 et. al.; Section 37- 
59-101; Uniform School Law; Attorney General's Opinion October 
22,1987) 

• Increase in required minimum local ad valorem tax effort-MlSS. 
Code Ann. Section 37-19-35 increased school districts' 
requirements for minimum local ad valorem tax effort to support 
the Minimum Program-from a total of $16.5 million in FY 1987 to 
$24 million in FY 1996 and thereafter. 

• Requirements for reporting all student activity funds-The 
Mississippi Public School District Financial Accounting Manual 
as prescribed by the Office of the State Auditor, was amended 
effective July 1, 1985, to require the accounting and reporting of all 
student activity funds. These funds previously were not included 
in receipt data. (MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 37-37-1) 

• Reappraisal and millage increase-Other activities that could have 
affected the local increase include the 1985 reappraisal for tax 
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EXHIBIT? 



FUNDING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
(For Fiscal Years 1971 - 1991) 



ACTUAL DOLLARS 




DEFLATED DOLLARS 

700 T 






LEGEND 




—♦—STATE 


LOCAL 


-o— FEDERAL 



NOTE: A4just€d for inflation using Implicit Price Deflators for Gross National Product (1982 dollars). 
SOURCE: PEER analysis of State Department of Education compiled information. 



piirposes of all property in Mississippi and the 1986 amendment to 
state law that allows a maximum three mill (increased from two 
mills) special tax levy for notes and certificates of indebtedness. 
(Mississippi constitution Art.4, Sec 112; Miss, code Ann. 
Section 27-35-3; Section 37-59-107) 

State funding for public schools (see Appendix A, page 185) 
comprises not only the state general funds that are budgeted and 
distributed to districts by the SDE, but also funds distributed by the State Tax 
Commission, such as homestead exemption and severance tax refunds. 
These funds represented only 8% of the state funding of public schools 
during fiscal year 1971, and the ratio has declined to 4% for fiscal year 1991. 
Homestead exemption reimbursements and severance tax refunds are 
distributed from the State Tax Conmiission per Title 27 of the MISSISSIPPI 
CODE Annotated, Chapters 33 and 25, respectively. 
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Funding of the State Department of Education 

The growth of state education funding is reflected in the changes in 
actual SDE expenditures across all of the department's budgeted 
programs. Appendix B, page 186, presents the actual SDE budgeted 
program expenditures by financing source since fiscal year 1980. (Fiscal 
year 1980 is used as the benchmark/haise because of the obvious increases 
since the beginning of that decade.) Increases in state funding result from 
the Education Reform Act of 1982, but also from subsequent major 
legislation, as described below: 

1982 Education Reform Act-greatly increased the state's responsibilities 
regarding the financing of the public schools, effecting increases 
both directly and indirectly. Directly, funding for the Minimum 
Program was increased for kindergarten teachers, assistant 
reading instructors, and increases in teacher pay scales. 
Indirectly, SDE was required to provide administrative planning 
and guidance in the implementation of the kindergarten programs, 
performance-based accreditation, staff development and training, 
statewide testing, standards for graduation, and compiilsory school 
attendance. (MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-1 et. al; 37-21-1 et. al.; 
37-19-7; 37-17-1 et al.; 37-3-4; 37-16-1 et. al.) 

1985 Tax arid Pay Bi7Z-increased teachers' salaries across-the-board for 
school years 1986-1988. Provided for annual appropriations for 
Chickasaw Cession school districts beginning in fiscal year 1986 up 
to $5 million by and after fiscal year 1990. (MSS. CODE ANN. 37-19-1 
et. al.; Section 29-3-137) 

1986 Creation of the Education Trust Fund-Income from this bill was to 
be appropriated for elementary and secondary education, through 
Section 206A in Article 8 of the MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION, ratified 
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by the electorate on November 4, 1986. (MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 7- 
9-101 et alj 

1987 Creation of the Mississippi School for Math and Science. (MISS. 
Code Ann. Section 37-139-1 et al.) 

1988 "Teacher Pay Raise" BiZ/-set a minimum annual salary increase 
and raised annual incremental increases in teachers* salaries; 
also, provided for increases in the Minimum Program for 
supportive services, kindergarten and school bus transportation. 
(Miss. Code Ann. Section 37-19-1 et. al.) 

1989 "Equity Funding" BiW-provided uniform millage assistance grants 
to districts with the intent of assuring minimum local tax efforts 
and minimum funds per student in average daily attendance. 
Also, provided second-level funding for qualifying consolidated 
school districts and emergency fund loss assistance. (MISS. CODE 
Ann. Section 37-22-1 et. al.) 

Bill enacted increasing minimum school term from 175 to 180 days. 
(MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-1 (n) 

As derived from the data as presented in Appendix B, Exhibit 8, page 
19, graphically demonstrates the growth of SDE actual budgeted 
expenditures (general and special funds) over the last twelve complete 
fiscal years (1980-1991). Since fiscal year 1980, these expenditures have 
more than doubled, from $563,785,972 to $1,160,534,247 (106%). Removing 
the effect of inflation slows the curve to a 21% growth in dollars. 

Exhibit 9, page 20, presents this upward trend in SDE expenditures 
subdivided by financing sources, general or special (federal and other) 
fimds. As seen from this exhibit, the state general fund share of SDE 
budgets has grown over the past decade. General fimds now represent 
approximately 75% of SDE budgets, as compared to less than 70% during 
fiscal year 1980. 



Costs of SDE Functions 

The State Department of Education spent 98.14% of its budgeted 
general and special funds during fiscal year 1991 on direct support for 
instructional and other school support. Of SDE's fiscal year 1991 budget, 
1.86% was utilized for state administration. Exhibit 10, page 21, presents 
this categorization by SDE functions as derived from data presentea in 
Appendix C, page 189. 

Exhibit 11, page 22, shows the proportion of si^ate administration costs 
associated with providing instructional and school support. Of the 
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state administration expenditures, 76.6% was spent on these costs, with 
23.4% utilized for non-instructional costs. Appendix D, page 194, describes 
the method PEER used to categorize SDE administrative expenditures. 
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SYSTEMWWE EVALUATION AND PLANNING 



While the Board of Education superficially complies with Mississippi law 
requiring the annual publication of a five-year plan, the Department of 
Education does not comply with the intent of the law that this plan be 
workingplan. Such a plan dliould be based on broad iiqiu 
program operations^ and should set forth measurable^ outcome-based goals 
and objectives for maYimizing strengths and addressing shortcomings in 
education at the state and local levels. 

Despite inevitable shifts in the composition of the board, in the 
department's leadership and staffing, and in the orientation of local 
education agencies and executive branch leaders, the state's system of 
education must be gxiided consistently and firmly by well-foimded, 
research-based policy. 

However, Mississippi's 
Board of Education has not 

developed a stable and consistent ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

policy base from wluch to operate. 
In the seven years since the 
enactment of legislation creating 
the state Board of Education, the 
board's orientation has shifted 
from extensive state regulation to 
impending deregulation; from a 
local district accreditation policy 
based both on student 
performance and characteristics 
of effective schools to a policy that 
attempts to focus on student 
outcomes. While changing focus 
is the board's prerogative, the 
board made the latter changes 
without conducting a 
comprehensive review of 
strengths and weaknesses, 
accomplishments and failures of 
the existing programs in this 
state. Instead of studying the 
current system and refining what 
the board itself had put in place a 
few years earlier, the board and 
department have changed 
direction without assurance that 
the new approach will effectively 
address specific weaknesses of 
Mississippi's system. 



Components of a Behavioral 
OR Outcome-Based Educational 
Objective 

Who... 

(which students? which other 
participants in the system?) 

will do what . . . 

(read? compute? demonstrate good 
citizenship?) 

how welL . . 

(at what level of performance? how 
much better than current 
performance?) 

under what conditions. 

(e.g., after a program enhancement 
has been in place for _ semesters) 
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Following is a detailed discussion of the lack of a comprehensive 
planning and evaluation cycle to serve as a basis for improving the state's 
education system. Other problems associated with policy-making in the 
absence of an adequate research base are discussed later in the section on 
school accreditation (see p. 124). 



Evahiatioii and Planning Mandates 

The state Superintendent of Education and Board of Education share 
responsibility for the planning fimctions of the agency. MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-3-12 requires the state superintendent to collect, analyze, and 
inteipret data, information, test results, evaluations and other indicators to 
identify areas of need. That section also requires that the superintendent 
conduct evaluations and other research activities to serve as a basis for 
short-range and long-range planning. The latter requirement provides a 
hnk with another section (CODE Section 37-1-3), which requires that the 
State Board of Education publish a five-year plan. The long-range plan 
must set forth objectives for system performance and the board must budget 
accordingly. That section also requires the board to identify the functions of 
the Department of Education which contribute to the state system of 
educational accountability and to maintain an organizational structure, 
policies, and procedures for effectively coordinating accountability 
functions. Through Section 37-1-2 (i), the Legislature requires that the 
department "assure that the budget process, the planning function and the 
allocation of personnel of the state department of education are 
commensurate with its educational goals" Taken together, these statutes 
reqmre a coordinated process of evaluation, needs assessment and long- 
range planning, culminating in the publication of a statewide long-range 
plan for improvement. The board and department must use this plan as a 
basis for budgeting and resource allocation. 

Thus, state law and good management practice require that the 
planmng process include identification of the goals of the organization (the 
objectives for system performance" required by statute), an assessment of 
the extent to which actual conditions deviate from those goals, and the 
development of strategic plans for reducing the gap between the goal and 
existing conditions. The process also should include a time frame for 
bridging the gap between goals and reality, assignment of individuals or 
organizational units responsible for carrying out program activities, and 
specification of required human and financisJ resources. 



Deficiencies in the Boaxd's Planning Process 

The board's and department's planning process is deficient in the 
mg ways. 
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• The board has failed to integrate a plan for accomplishing national 
education goals into the state's five-year plan. 

In 1989 President Bush and the nation's governors suggested a series 
of national goals for education improvement. After adopting these national 
goals as the state board's own goals soon after their publication, 
Mississippi's Board of Education restated and endorsed the national goals 
in a prologue to the board's most recent state plan, which it adopted in 
September 1991. Although the board has reafGrmed its commitment to the 
national goals, to date the board has not integrated the initiatives necessary 
to accompUsh these goals into its own strategic plan. (See Appendix E, 
page 195, for the national goals and Appendix F, page 199, for a description 
of the board's five-year plan.) As a resiilt, department staff and local 
district personnel operate under two nugor statements of board direction 
with no guidance as to how the two relate. 

For example, the fourth national goal states that by the year 2000, 
U.S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics 
achievement. The ""areas of emphasis" section of the board's five-year plan 
refers to National Goal Nxmiber Four (the science and math goal) and calls 
for continued revision of the overall curriculum emphasize basic, global 
and higher order thinking skills; improved instructional training and 
management in the classroom; and an education that includes documented 
mastery of educational competencies J" However, beyond these general 
statements of intent, the five-year plan presents no specific information on 
how Mississippi will ensure that its students will meet this goal within the 
next eight years, nor does it say who is responsible ^r ensuring that 
changes are made. The state plan makes no mention olc any initiative to 
assist local districts in establishing their own plans of action for making 
the drastic improvements that will be needed to meet this ambitious goal. 
The state plan also fails to mention how the board, local districts, the 
Legislatxire or the pubhc will determine the extent to which Mississippi 
students have progressed toward accompHshing the gosJ in interim years. 



• The board's planning process lacks an effective feedback 
mechanism to provide the board and SDE management with 
essential information to improve current programs and to serve as a 
basis for developing new initiatives. 

No System of Indicators to Use for Assessment-The board should maintain 
a series of educational indicators that provides information that is valid and 
useful for making poHcy decisions. An indicator system should provide 
measures of the effectiveness of various components of the educational 
system and how those components work together to represent the condition 
of the system and changes in the condition of the system over time. 
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State education indicator svgt.ftm; A recent report by the RAND 
Corporation, a private research firm, suggests that a state education 
indicator system should include the following educational inputs, 
processes, and outcomes: 

— educational inpiitR; fiscal, material, and other resources; teacher 
quality; student backgroimd 

— educational prnfiPissfiS! school context and organization; 
curriculum; teaching quality; instructional processes 

~ educational mitpnts! student achievement; participation; attitudes 
and aspirations 

In addition, the RAND report provides eight characteristics of a 
comprehensive educational indicator system. An indicator system should: 

~ reflect central or core features of the educational system; 

— provide information pertinent to current or potential problems; 

— measure factors that policy can influence; 

~ measure observed behavior rather than perceptions; 

— use reliable and valid measures; 

— provide analytic linkages among indicators; 

— use collectable indicators; and, 

— address a broad range of audiences. 

Although good management practice alone requires development and 
implementation of a comprehensive system of indicators, MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-3-12 also requires that the Board of Education maintain such a 
system to ensure accountability. (See section on accreditation, page 123.) 

Analysis of data and use in planningr- An agency's use of an indicator 
system is not complete if the agency does not summarize and thoroughly 
analyze data from all elements of the system. Such an analysis might 
include, for example, a review of each grade's basic skills performance on 
eadi subtest of the statewide testing program; determination of districts in 
which the number of students with low scores has increased and those in 
which the proportion of low performers has decreased; determination of 
districts with high proportions of disadvantaged students who score well 
and those with similar demographics scoring at lower levels; and any 
noteworthy instructional methods, school management practices or other 
programs that might be associated with performance improvements. 



The final section of the board's five-year plan includes a series of nine 
''indicators," such as student attendance, number of emergency teaching 
certificates and average student test performance* However, the 
department could present no documentation that administrators or board 
members had analyzed performance on these or other measures and based 
the state plan on any such analysis. In fact, the form in which student 
performance indicators are sxmmiarized and presented in the five-year 
plan and in other department publications is too general to be used in a 
detailed analysis of system strengths and weaknesses. (See Mississippi 
Statewide Testing Program, page 105.) 



No Departmental Consensus Concerning Indicators and Action Steps-- 
Each ''plan of action" (performance-based objective) in the Five-Year Plan's 
final section. Indicators of Improvement, includes a list of "methods of 
improvement." These sections on methods provide information on how the 
department will interact with local districts to accomplish the only 
performance-based objectives appearing in the plan. The previous nine 
sections of the plan also list actions the department intends to take to 
improve the system. However, the plan makes no attempt to tie together 
these lists of activities. In fact. Department of Education administrators 
firom the various program areas said they had not been consulted 
concerning the objectives in this section or the "methods of improvement" 
related to their areas. 

For example, one goal listed in the Indicators of Improvement 
section is "Increase GED Diplomas." Methods of improvement include 
increasing personnel involved in providing GED instruction and 
establishing more instructional centers in order to make training more 
accessible. Yet when PEER asked a department administrator in the adult 
education division how many additional GED centers the department has 
established and how many additional people deliver GED services, the 
administrator said the department is not actually attempting to increase 
the number of personnel involved in providing GED instruction and is not 
actively attempting to estabUsh more instructional centers. 

Several other program administrators said their offices had had no 
input into developing the "methods of improvement" listed in the Indicators 
section. Further, when PEER interviewed the State Superintendent about 
accomplishing the objectives in the Indicators section, the Superintendent 
said some objectives and methods of improvement in the indicators section 
of the plan, such as increasing student attendance, are not a high priority 
and do not receive much attention because the state already performs well 
in that area. 



Limited Use of Data Base for Assessment— Although it is not used for 
planning, the department annually collects and electronically stores a 
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wealth of data on students (e*g*, test resiilts, socioeconomic status), 
teachers (e*g., education, certification, salary, courses, class sizes), 
schools, and districts (e.g., resources, expenditures, staffing). The 
department enters and uses teacher and student data for allocating 
Minimum Program funds and assessing individual districts* compliance 
with accreditation standards. However, the existing management 
information system has not been adapted for use in providing management 
(i.e., the board and top administrators) with the information needed for 
identifying systemic strengths and weaknesses and for developing and 
modifying policy initiatives on the basis of such information. By designing 
certain report formats and specifying certain analytical procedures, 
however, the department and board could better use available data for 
planning and management on a macro level. Following are two examples 
of the department's failxire to examine thoroughly systemic weaknesses 
and address these problems in the state plan: 

Failure to focus attention on low levels of performance on eleventh grade 
Functional Literacv Examina tion and to set goals for improvement : 
peer's analysis of Fimctional Literacy Examination results for 1990-91 
eleventh graders raises serious questions about literacy levels of one-third 
to one-half of the state's high-school-age population. (See Mississippi's 
Statewide Testing Program, page 105.) More than one-fourth of all eleventh 
graders failed to reach the 80% mastery level on tixe Functional Literacy 
Exam and another group of approximately 10,000 students in the same age 
group did not take the test because they had dropped out of school. The 
proportion of individuals in the 16- to 17-year-old age group lacking basic 
literacy skills may be as high as 30-47% if the 10,000 dropouts are 
functioning at levels below those of eleventh graders who remained in 
school and took the Functional Literacy Exam. However, department stafif 
have not examined Functional Literacy Exam data in relation to the long- 
term minimum performance standard (80% correct) set by the board as a 
target standard for determining students' mastery of basic skills. Listead, 
the department has determined and reported to the public only the percent 
of students demonstrating a much lower level of achievement (a cutoff score 
of 60-70% correct). (See page 115.) The department does not conduct 
research to determine how many students lack basic skills, why these 
problems are occurring, and how these performance problems relate to 
dropout levels and work force preparedness. The department also does not 
prepare research papers or conduct presentations to inform district 
personnel and the pubHc of the problems the state faces in developing a 
literate work force and to elicit cooperation from all sectors in addressing 
these problems. This lack of analysis of Functional Literacy Examination 
results in relation to the board's own standard of acceptable performance is 
an example of the board's failtire to use existing information to determine 
system strengths and weaknesses, disseminate this information, and plan 
accordingly. 

Failure to focus attention on noor readin g performance in relation tn 
national norms and to set froals for imprnvempnt! Another example of the 



board's failure to analyze existing data fully and use that data as a basis for 
planning relates to students' reading achievement, especially at the upper 
elementary and secondary levels. Data collected by the department's 
assessment division over the past several years provides evidence of a 
serious lag in average reading achievement in relation to national norms. 
(See page 121.) However, the department has not analyzed and 
disseminated information on the students who experience the greatest 
difficulty, the reading subtests on which the most serious deficiencies were 
noted, what instructional or other conditions might affect the performance 
of these groups, which districts have the most and the least difficulty on 
these subtests, the training and experience levels of teachers in the districts 
with the highest and lowest performance levels, and what the research 
literature suggests for improving the reading performance of these 
students. In neglecting to use data already at hand, the department is 
foregoing a valuable resource that could be used to reach a clearer 
understanding of the state's academic successes and failxires and to plan 
accordingly. 



No Evaluation of Department Performance-The Office of Research, Policy, 
Planning, and Development (ORPPD) is implicitly responsible for 
evaluating cxirrent education programs and developing goals and objectives 
for the agency's five-year plan. Generally, an organizational unit of this 
kind would collect, analyze and interpret information on the need, 
implementation, and impact of agency programs. However, department 
management has not allowed that office to assess the effectiveness of 
individual SDE programs. Instead, that office seeks grants, administers 
certain grant-funded programs and compiles the annual plan. Also, the 
Office of Research, Policy, Planning and Development does not 
systematically determine whether objectives in earlier plans have been 
accomplished, nor does the department publish information on 
accomplishment of objectives. As a resxilt, the board and the department 
lack the information they need to identify ways to improve the deUvery of 
programs administered by the department, to decide whether to expand or 
curtail programs, to recommend increases or decreases in funds and staff 
resources for programs, and to understand why program units failed to 
reach intended results. 

An example of a system-wide lack of information on program 
effectiveness can be seen in the state's staff development (in-service 
training) program. The department has not evaluated the effectiveness of 
that program and does not require that districts base local staff 
development programs on measurable objectives. 

Accreditation standards approved by the state Board of Education 
require that district staff development (in-service training) programs be 
••change-inducing.** That is, districts should be able to demonstrate 
improvements in knowledge, skills or attitudes as a result of the local staff 
development program. However, many educators have expressed doubt 
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concerning the effectiveness of the staff development program as it now 
exists. Staff development was mentioned in PEER's focus group interviews 
as the least beneficial program conducted by the department. Some 
teachers said the program has failed to provide training events that lead to 
improvement in instruction. 

Yet the department has not assessed the extent of changes resulting 
from the staff development activities that began in 1984 as a result of the 
Education Reform Act. The staff development program, as it is currently 
operated, requires that districts submit staff development plans for the 
department's approval to be eligible to receive a portion of the state funds 
($364,630 in FY 1991; $18,000 in FY 1992) designated by the department for 
use in local district staff development. 

One factor contributing to the department's lack of information on 
the program's effectiveness is some local districts' practice of submitting 
program objectives whose accompUshment cannot be measured. Although 
in 1991 the department began informing districts submitting such 
objectives that their objectives were not written in behavioral terms (i.e., the 
objectives did not specify the knowledge, skills or attitudes teachers would 
be able to demonstrate as a result of the training), the department 
nevertheless continued to approve staff development plans specifying non- 
behavioral objectives. 

If the department does not require that objectives be measurable and 
if, as a result, some districts continue to submit objectives that are not in 
behavioral terms, the department cannot hope to determine whether the 
program is resulting in change. Under these circumstances, neither the 
districts nor the department can account to the public for the use of state or 
local staff development funds or for the estimated 750,000 hours (27,778 
teachers X approximately 27 hours per year) devoted by teachers alone to 
participation in staff development activities. Further, the department and 
the board lack the information they need for developing effective staff 
development poHcy. 



Failure to Involve Program and District Personnel in the Planning 
Process-The board's/department's planning process does not involve the 
individuals who will be responsible for implementation of the resulting 
plan and policies-the department's program personnel and district and 
local personnel. 

Lack of i nput from SDE program T^ftrsnnnpl - The planning process 
generally begins when the Office of Research, Policy, Planning and 
Development sends a memorandum to Associate Superintendents, the 
Management Information System Data Processing Manager and the 
Special Assistant to the Superintendent requesting information to be used 
in updating the Five-Year Plan. The Office of Research, Policy, Planning 
and Development then develops a draft plan, which it circulates among top- 
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level department administrators. These administrators may in turn ask 
for feedback on the draft plan from lower level staff. Administrators at 
various levels decide whether to send comments from subordinate staff up 
through the hierarchy. Under the current planning system, staff with 
supportive supervisors at all levels stand a good chance of being heard 
regarding their program areas, but other staff members with important 
contributions may not be given an opportunity to affect the shape of the final 
plan. 

As a resiilt, input from staff who are most familiar with day-to-day 
district and system needs may not be reflected in the final plan. The 
department's failure to involve bureau- and division-level staff in the 
development of goals, objectives and indicators could negatively affect the 
implementation of agency projects because higher-level management may 
not have detailed knowledge of specific actions necessary to carry out 
objectives. Also, if not permitted to participate, staff may not support 
recommended program initiatives and may not work effectively to 
accomplish them. 

Absence of an efFective method for conve ying information to and receivingr 
input from district persnnn eL including classroom teachers: As the 
personnel most directly responsible for ensuring that student performance 
goals are achieved, classroom teachers mvist be involved at all levels of the 
planning process. However, teachers' participation is particularly 
important in the stages of the planning process involving collection of 
information about what has and has not been effective in improving student 
performance. 



Teachers' Exclusion from Planning 

During the simmier of 1991 PEER conducted a series of focus group 
interviews across the state to obtain information from local school district 
teachers and administrators. PEER selected local school district 
participants at random from all of the state's public school teachers and 
administrators appearing on a school district personnel Hst provided by the 
Department of Education. 

Many local district participants in PEER's focus group interviews 
said they had no idea what the state plan includes and had had no input 
into the planning process. Some were aware that local districts had local 
five-year plans, but most denied any knowledge of or participation in 
planning at any level (see discussion of local plans, page 33). Of all focus 
group participants, teachers considered themselves especially poorly 
informed regarding local and state planning procediures and the plans that 
resulted; most said they had not been involved in any formal planning for 
school improvement at the state or local levels and had not been briefed on 
the goals and objectives state and local authorities are attempting to reach. 
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Hierarchical Approach to Communication 



Some teachers said they believe the cause of their isolation from 
discussions of statewide planning and implementation matters is that the 
department's system for conveying information to and receiving 
information from classroom teachers relies heavily on local channels of 
communication. The department routinely mails memos to 
superintendents and to other district and school administrators. Teachers 
said they cannot depend on those administrators to convey important 
information to them in a timely and accurate manner, and often teachers 
never receive the information at all. These teachers were particularly 
concerned about receiving accurate, timely information on issues related to 
teacher certification, because a teacher's job depends on maintaining a 
valid teaching certificate. Some teachers said change in local 
commxmication procedures is unlikely because many local administrators 
would not willingly relinquish their control over the flow of information. 



Availability of Alternatives 

Department personnel at eveiy level agreed that the SDE has not been 
fully successful in communicating with teachers. They explained that 
routinely mailing information to the state's 27,778 classroom teachers 
would consume far too much time and postage. Some department 
personnel, however, especially those in the Division of Instruction, have 
begun communicating with teachers more directly through regional 
meetings with school faculty representatives in the various areas of 
instruction. Department subject area coordinators ask these school subject 
area representatives to convey information directly to teachers in their 
schools. Even though department administrators expressed concern that 
cxirrent procedures are not widely effective, the department has not used 
the latter approach on a broad scsJe, nor has the SDE formally adopted and 
implemented any other alternative to the existing hierarchical approach to 
communication. 



• The State Department of Education does not ensure that districts 
develop true working five-year plans or that they incorporate state 
goals and objectives into these plans. 

State accreditation standard 13 states that it is State Board of 
Education policy that each district ^'has a five-year educational plan which 
serves as the basis of operation and which addresses actions to improve 
district performance on accreditation standards." Appendix A of the state 
accreditation standards (Bulletin 171) addresses in detail the board's 
requirements concerning district five-year plans. While the appendix 
addresses who should participate in development of the plan, the data 
which the district should use as the basis for its plan, the content of the 




plan, and the plan approval process, nowhere does the Appendix require 
the district to link its plan to the state plan. This is a serious flaw in the 
department's planning process, as the success of the state plan hinges on 
the adoption and implementation of its components by the districts. 

Further, the department does not take an active role in reviewing the 
content of district plans to make sure that they are true working plans-^e.g., 
that they: contain measurable outcome-based objectives linked to goals, 
programs, costs, responsible parties, and completion dates; prioritize their 
goals and objective's; obtain broad-based input in development of the plan 
and distribute copies of the final plan to all affected parties; and, base 
modifications to the plan on analysis of outcome measures. The 
recommendation on pages 159 through 161 contains a more detailed 
discussion of the elements of a working plan. Currently, the only district 
plan oversight which the department performs takes place during 
accreditation site visits, which occur once every five years. During these 
visits, the department performs a routine check to determine whether a 
district has **a plan," but makes no effort to review plan content. 



• The SDE five-year plan includes only limited use of measurable 
objectives. 

In a performance-based five-year plan, the board woidd specify one or 
more high-priority goals and series of performance-based objectives for 
each major area of system activity. (See sidebar on performance-based 
objectives, p. 24.) Instead of being based on performance goals and 
objectives, the existing SDE plan's only measurable objectives are included 
as ^'indicators of educational progress.* For example, one ^^incUcator" is to 
''Increase student scale scores on the Basic Skills Assessment Program." 
These indicator statements would be a start toward a performance-based 
plan, but department administrators said these statements should be 
viewed not as objectives in themselves for which any organizational unit 
within the department shoiild be held accountable. Instead, they said the 
objectives within the ^indicators" section should be seen simply as 
measures demonstrating the extent to which the objectives in the preceding 
nine sections (the process objectives) are being accomplished. 

To be useful as performance-based objectives, these indicators should 
specify the extent of the intended improvement (e.g., in the case of the 
previously described reading problem, current and intended reading 
performance); which populations are targeted to demonstrate the 
improvement Qow-income students? eighth grade students? all students?); 
and how the improvement in performance will be measured (annually? 
using which tests? which subtests?). In the absence of specific 
performance-based objectives, the only process objective even indirectly 
related to remediating academic deficiencies is item 9 in the 
curricxilum/testing section. That item simply calls for continued 
implementation of the CONTINUUM remediation program for at-risk 
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students and identification and dissemination of information about 
programs that are efifective for these children. Instead of specifying the 
extent to which students' reading achievement will improve, the level of 
effectiveness of the existing program and how lessons learned from an 
evalua.tion of current efiForts wUl be used to improve performance statewide, 
the objective merely calls for continuation of an existing program. 

Without clearly stated, measurable goals and objectives, the 
Department of Education has no means of evaluating its performance. 
Further, in the absence of a sound educational indicator system, neither 
department managers nor the Legislature can achieve a clear 
understanding of how well the state's educational system functions. 



* The five-year plan does not rank objectives in priority order. 

In the 1991-1995 Five-Year Plan for Educational Improvement, the 
State Board of Education identified seven areas for educational emphasis. 
These areas include: performance-based accreditation, educational 
infrastructure, teacher health insurance and pay raise, curriculum 
development and instructional improvement, pre-kindergarten and early 
childhood education, improvement of coordination and collaboration efforts, 
and commimity involvement. The board, however, has never prioritized the 
state's educational goals and made certain that department funds and staff 
resources have been concentrated to these identified areas. As part of the 
planning process, the board should weigh state goals against each other 
and should make the necessary trade-offs between the desired performance 
in one program area as opposed to another. The board should make crucial 
decisions concerning the extent to which the state system of education 
should sacrifice immediate results for the sake of long-range goals, or the 
extent to which the system should place long-range plans at risk in favor of 
more immediate results. For example, during a year of cutbacks in state 
funding, the board may need to make a decision to channel funds they 
originally may have designated for lower priority programs to a higher 
board priority, such as curriculimi development or improved instructional 
methods, because of an urgent need to accomplish specific program goals 
before the end of the decade. 

It is equally important for the department to communicate the basis 
it uses in setting priorities to educators, policymakers, and the general 
public. Legislators, department staff, local school districts, and the 
community need a clearer understanding of why the first educational 
priority in the state may be pre-kindergarten education (if that is the case) 
instead of, for example, middle school reading. The public needs to 
understand why it is essential to the progress of the state's educational 
system to concentrate funds and other resources toward one program area 
versus another. 



Since the SDE currently operates with Hmited state funds and staff 
resources, it must focus on areas where student performance and results 
are most critical and attainable. If board decisions are expressly stated and 
a stepladder approach is used to identify the greatest and least of priorities, 
the likelihood of more imiform and focused stafEing and funding efforts by 
education administrators at the state, district and local level increases. 



• The department has assigned less than 5% of its staff to 
organizational units devoted to improving regular academic 
instruction, even though its five-year plan is intended to promote 
^educational improvement" 

To ensure efficient use of personnel in accomplishing goals and 
efficiently performing departmental fimctions, the department should 
periodically assess its staffing patterns in relation to long-range plans, 
board priorities, and workload. Although the department updates and 
modifies its long-range plan every year, the department has not formally 
studied its current staffing distribution in relation to those plans or in 
relation to the respective workloads of the various divisions. 

The department's 1991 stafT included a total of 754 positions. Of those 
positions, 533 were assigned to the program office and the vocational 
education office, including 215 positions at the Schools for the Blind and 
Deaf. The program and vocational offices are the two organizational imits 
primarily responsible for carrying out student performance improvement 
initiatives undertaken by the board. (See Exhibit 3, page 10.) AlUiough this 
program staffing distribution (71% of all department staff) reveals a 
significant overall allocation of staff resources to these instruction-related 
units, an additional breakout of program office staff shows that a high 
percentage of these staff members (94% of Office of Programs and Office of 
Vocational-Technical and Adult Education staff) work in such special 
programs as Chapter 1 remedial education, special education (including 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind), and vocational education. 

While these are legitimate program areas that perform essential 
functions within the broader system of education, in 1991 the department 
assigned less than 5% of all department staff (30 positions, including 
clerical staS) to organizational units devoted to assisting teachers, districts 
and imiversities directly in improving regular academic instruction. Of 
these, 14 positions (2% of all department positions) were located in the only 
division that provides curriculum and instructional support to regular 
classroom teachers. An additional 15 Technical Assistance and Staff 
Development Division positions within the Office of Programs were devoted 
to assisting districts in administrative and instructional improvement, and 
a portion of another position within the Certification Division was used in 
helping the universities improve their teacher education programs. 
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The scope of PEER's review of the State Department of Education did 
not include determining how department staff resources might be better 
allocated. As a result, this report does not include specific 
recommendations for redeploying certain staff or for reorganizing the 
department* However, PEER notes that the department is charged by law 
with extensive instructional leadership and service responsibilities, and 
that department personnel work for a board that has embraced ambitious 
national goals which bear a strong academic orientation. In that context, 
PEER questions the extremely low levels of staffing currently devoted to 
improving classroom instruction and academic performance in all subject 
areas across all school districts in the state. 
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SPENDING PRIORITIES AND CONTROLS 



The significant amount of SDE's funding confirms the critical 
importance and the need for strong budgetary and financial policies and 
controls. During fiscal year 1991, SDE was responsible for managing 44% 
of the state's general fund ($865 million) and 25% of all state budgeted fimds 
($1-16 billion). The information provided in the Backgroxmd section of this 
report and the detail at Appendix B, page 186, emphasize the size of SDE's 
budget and the importance of proper management of these funds. 

In addition to funds appropriated to the State Department of 
Education, the system of public education over which the SDE has 
regulatory and policy control spends a significant share of the state's 
overall government revenues. Based on fiscal year 1989 data, SDE controls 
or influences in some way education costs which represent approximately 
25% of all general government expenditures in the state ($1,6 billion of a 
total of $6.3 bilHon). This percentage is calculated by using tiie U. S. Bureau 
of the Census' state and local data in comparison with actual SDE and 
public education expenditures for FY 1989. For purposes of data 
consistency, this estimate excludes proprietary activities and similar 
trusts, as well as expenditures by the Sdiools for the Deaf and Blind. 



Ovttview 

Within the fi-amework of existing laws and administrative practices, 
the Legislature cannot be certain that only high-priority programs within 
the Department of Education or in local school districts receive state 
education funds, or that the State Department of Education exercises 
adequate control over the cost of public education. The first section of this 
chapter describes the absence of any formal relationship between the 
department's planning priorities and its internal budgeting procedures. 
The balance of the chapter describes shortcomings in 5ie Department of 
Education's administration of public school fimding and in the provisions 
of the Minimum Program law. 



Department of Education Administrative BudgetLog 

Hie Board of Education has not fully complied witli statutory mandates on 
budgeting because it has not based its budgeting on an effective five-year 
plan and it has not documented and adopti^ a central budget poUp^^ Also^ 
the Department of Education has not based its budgeting on its actual, 
fimctioninjg programs. 

Miss, code Ann. Section 37-1-3 sets requirements for the State Board 
of Education's adoption of specific rules, regulations, and policies of the 




Department of Education. Included in this law are requirements for the 
establishment and maintenance of a central budget policy, and for the 
utilization of a five-year plan as the basis for budget requests and legislative 
initiatives. Other statutes (MiSS. CODE ANN. Sections 27-103-113 and 27-103- 
139) require the preparation of the state's annual budget in an agency 
program format. In addition, governmental generally accepted accounting 
principles recognize that budgetary control is enhanced when legally 
adopted budgets are integrated into the formal accounting system, thus 
permitting proper management and reporting of expenditures. 

To comply with statutory budgeting mandates, the Board of 
Education would base its five-year plan on a comprehensive assessment of 
resources needed to accomplish its intended outcomes and the department 
would then budget and account for expenditures in a way that corresponds 
with the board's plan which delineates programs established to achieve 
specific outcomes. However, as discussed above, the board does not specify 
measurable objectives, nor does it use its objectives as the basis for 
budgeting. (See p. 34.) In addition, the timing of the program and fiscal 
planning processes are not synchronized and the department does not 
estimate the resources needed to achieve the objectives of an operationalized 
plan. With objectives that are not presented in operational terms and with 
inadequate procedures for estimating the resources needed to accomplish 
its objectives, the Department of Education has failed to establish a process 
for basing its budget on its educational goals. In other words, the board 
does not relate the input of resources to the desired output of services. 
Following is a more detailed discussion of each of these deaciencies. 



• Failure to budget on the basis of the five-year plan 

The current budgeting system provides no assurance that legislative 
imtiatives and board-approved educational objectives will be funded and 
met. 

Written Policy on Budgeting-One reason for the Department of Education's 
failure to budget on the basis of the five-year plan is the board's lack of any 
written policy setting forth requirements and procedures for central 
budgeting. To ensure that the board's five-year plan is the basis for 
department budgeting, department managers shoxild spedfy the program 
office(s) responsible for ensuring accomplishment of each goal, the 
activities needed to accomplish the goal, and the estimated cost of 
perfornung those activities. This process should result in a well- 
documented alignment of program objectives and functions with resource 
needs. 

The department maintains a Budget Office that centrally receives 
budget input fi-om bureaus; however, the system is not formalized with 
board-approved policies and procedures, and the bureaus are not required 
to tie or reference budget requests to the five-year plan. The only procedure 
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currently used by the Department of Education to tie the budget to the five- 
year plan is a reminder to bureau directors that a link should exist. 
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Accoimtability and control in achieving board objectives cannot be 
fully realized without a policy requiring input from and accountability by 
day-to-day program managers, such as division directors. However, the 
department has no system to allow and require accountability and 
budgetary input from these line managers. This lack of control weakens 
the department's ability to manage and control work toward accomplishing 
objectives. Currently, the bureau directors submit their budget requests to 
the Budget Office without justifying the requests through reference to 
established plan objectives and without docimiented input from their 
division directors or managers. 



Timing of the program and fiscal planning processes-The Department of 
Education's ability to coordinate budgeting with objectives is complicated by 
timing problems between the annual production of the five-year plan and 
the necessary budgeting schedule. In the past, the five-year plan was 
compiled and published on a calendar year basis rather than the state's 
fiscal year. Under that cycle^ the plan might not have been approved by the 
State Board of Education imtil a significant portion of the first plan year had 
passed. In 1991 the department adjusted its program planning cycle to 
coincide with the fiscal year, but that change did not ensure full 
synchronization of program plaxming and budgeting because budgeting 
takes place long before a fiscal year begins. For example, at the time the 
board approved the 1991-1995 five-year plan (September 1991), the 
department already had prepared and submitted its FY 1993 budget for 
legislative review. That is, the department already had completed fiscal 
plans for FY 1993 before the board had considered a program plan 
spanning the period 1991-1995. 

• Weaknesses in systems and procedures required to base budgeting 
on the five-year plan 

If the Department of Education is to succeed in projecting the cost of 
meeting objectives set forth in the Board of Education's long-range plan, it 
must have a financial structure that corresponds to the major program 
areas that its long-range plans seek to address, as well as to the 
department's organizational structure, which is based on its functions. 
Also, in order to be fiilly accoxmtable for its expenditures, the department 
should maintain its accounts in a way that facilitates reporting 
expenditures by functional program area. 



Program Structure-'The Department of Education does not prepare budgets 
that are segregated into the true ftmctional programs of the department. 
The department cannot successfully project budgetary costs to meet 
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objectives of the five-year plan if those costs are not grouped into the 
department's actual programs and reported to the Legislature in that 
manner for funding purposes. For example, the following current 
**programs* included in the department's budget process do not divide costs 
for easy identification with actual department programs: SDE 
administration, Education Reform Act, Federal/Special projects. None of 
the latter actually is a functional program area. As a resxilt, the 
Legislature, the board, the public, and department management cannot 
evaluate the true needs of the agency to match objectives with programs 
and fimctions of the department appropriately. To change its programs to 
reflect true functional programs, the department would have to request 
formally and receive permission from the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee to use a more functionally-based program structure. 

The Department of Education's apparent reason for requesting funds 
in this manner is a perceived need to present historic data in the same form 
used in previous budget requests, ^so, the legislative budget process in its 
present form has led the department (as it has other state agencies) to 
justify increases in budgets and not to justify the existence of each activity 
and the needed resources which would be required with pure program or 
zero-based budgeting. 

Accounting for Expenditures'-The Department of Education for the most 
part is organized by function, as required by MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 37-3- 
1. Because statutes require budgeting by program, the Board of Education 
should be able to budget and account for expenditvires on a division-by- 
division basis, corresponding to the department's major programs. 
However, the board has no formal system to provide accountability of 
budgeting or spending below the bureau level in most instances. The 
department does not maintain its accoimts in a way that permits scrutiny 
of budgets or expenditures at the division or branch levels. For the Office of 
Vocational-Technical and Adult Education, not even bureau-level review is 
possible. 

The Board of Education caimot evaluate expenditures by division or 
branch because the department does not capture costs through the 
accounting system at the function levels corresponding with the agency's 
organization and line structure at the bureau and division levels. 
Therefore, responsibility for budgets is not accurately defined for efifective 
management and reporting of program performance. This inability to 
manage and report on program expenditures and performance at these 
organizational levels weakens the board's control over and accountability 
for pubUc funds. 

As a result of these deficiencies in the budgeting process, the 
Legislature is not provided with the information it needs to understand 
fully the Department of Education, its programs and objectives, their 
relationship to fimctions and organization, ai.d the staffing and finding 
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levels required to meet those objectives. The Legislature and department 
managers cannot retrieve information and manage costs at the 
organization and program levels. Exhibit 12, page 43, shows the current 
budgetary process and recommended additions to tiiat process. 



Public School Finaiice 

Of the public school finance 
systems used by the states, the 
system required by Mississippi 
law is among the most difficult to 
implement and the least precise in 
effect. Mississippi uses a 
combination of average daily 
attendance for determining pupU 
units and pupil/teacher ratios for 
allocating funds. Together, these 
features present the schools and 
the Department of Education with 
an extensive paperwork 
requirement to account for student 
attendance imits, yet they ensure 
the Legislature little precision in 
targeting funds by program. 

In addition to its 
complexity, Mississippi's system 
lacks detail in its provisions 
regarding funding for the special 
education and vocational 
education programs. These 
provisions include no 
pupil/teacher ratios or program 
eligibility guidelines. Instead, 
they leave to the Department of 
Education the task of formulating 
guidelines for vocational and 
special education teacher unit 
allocations. 



Minimum PROGRAM Teacher UNIT 

DETERMINATION 



Regular education: 
Grades K-4 

Greater of these two: 

1 teacher iinit per every 24 students in average 
daily attendance (ADA) for the prior school 
year, or 

1 teacher unit per every 24 students in ADA for 
months 2 and 3 of the current year 

Grades 5-12 

Greater of these two: 

1 teacher uinit per every 27 students in ADA for 
the prior school year, or 

1 teacher unit per every 27 students in ADA for 
months 2 and 3 of the cuirent year 



Special education: 

1 teacher unit added to the district's allotment for 
each teacher employed in a SDE-approved program 
for exceptional children. Exceptional students in a 
self-contained class may not be counted in ADA 
toward determining regular teacher units 



Vocational education: 

1/2 teacher unit added to the district's allotment for 
each vocational teacher employed full-time in an 
SDE-approved vocational program 

SOURCE: MISS, CODE ANN, Section 37-19-5 
(1972) 
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£XHIBm2 
SDE BUDGETARY PROCESS 



CUimENTPROnFfig 



Budget Office distributes 
budget packages to Bureau 

Directors for conoqpletioD- 



RECQMMRNDED APPmOKS 



*oUte Board of 
Education's written 
budget policies to 
guide and formalize 
prooess. 



Five-year plan 
used asbi^is 
for budget 



Budget packages: 
forms, instructions 
& diskettes 



Additional forms for" 
budget based on 
five-year plan, & 
zexx>*based program 
budgeting. 



Bureau Directors con^jlete 
padcages & submit to Budget 
Office. 



Bureau Directors receive 
formal input from Division & 
Branch Directors documented 
on prescribed forms. 



Congpleted budget 
forms, narratives, 
& dinettes 



Budgets to be categorized by 
program (as redefmed), 
justified at each organiza* 
tion level and function in total, 
not just increases, and 
corresponding to five-year plan 
(zero-based budgeting) . 



•Budget Office con^Ues ~~ 
Bureau Directors* budgets & 
prepares presentation for State 
Board of Education . 



I 



Office of Research, Planning, 
PoU<y and Development 
should be involved in this & 
every process that follows. 



Preliminary Board Briefing 



Internal budget hearixigs: 
Superintendent and Deputy 
with Bureau Directors 



Hearings* minutes 
to be recorded for 
process & all major 
actions. 



Formal input of 
— I all Directors 

should be available 

fbrrevie: 



Budget Omoe adjusts budget 
requests based on hearings. 



Anoended budgets improved 
by State Board of Education. 



Budget Umce prepares 
SDE budget requests. 



Board provides 
more detail to 
support budgets^ 



♦♦Budget requests 
to LBC and DFA 



LEGISLATIVE 

APPROPRIATION 

PROCESS 




Budget Office distributes 
appropriations to internal 
budgeU based on decisions of 
upper management 



internal budgets are 
accumulated at Division & 
Branch levels for their 
day-to*day management. 



NOTES: * Budgeted pn)grams should be redefined to actual SDE functions. 

Joint Lagislative Budget Committae and Department of Finance tc Administration. 
SOURCE: PEER analysia oTSDE proceduxM. 43 
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The absence in the law of a formula-based allocation procedure 
places a great deal of responsibility upon the Department of Education to 
develop administrative procedures that ensure control of teacher unit costs 
and deployment of resources to the local programs providing services of the 
highest priority. 

The following sections describe the school finance methods currently 
used across the nation, compare some aspects of Mississippi's Minimimi 
Program to funding programs employed by other states, and describe 
weaknesses in the provisions and administration of Mississippi's 
Minimum Program law. 



Minimum Program Teacher Unit 

FUNDING 



For every teacher unit determined as 
described above, Minimum Program 
provides funds to pay one teacher in 
accordance with the Minimum Program 
salary schedule, which sets forth the required 
minimum salary for each level of 
certification and experience. Because 
funding for each teacher unit is based on the 
specific combination of certificate level and 
experience of the teacher actually hired to fill 
that teacher unit position, the actual cost of 
Minimum Program is not known until 
districts report on all teacher unit positions 
that have been filled and until the 
Department of Education compiles these 
reports and determines which teachers will 
be funded through Minimum Program. Of 
all teachers hired by a district. Minimum 
Program requires that those who are highest 
on the Minimum Program salary schedule 
be usrd as a basis for determining the 
Minimum Program funding to be provided to 
that district. 

SOURCE: MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-5 
(1972) 



State Public School Finance 
Programs 

Of the three methods for 
determining the size of the student 
population, the average daily 
attendance method, which is the 
approach used by AGssissippi and 
eleven other states, is the most 
complex in its record-keeping and 
reporting requirements. 

Public school finance 
programs in the states generally 
consist of a local fiscal efTort 
requirement supplemented by 
state equalization aid. Together, 
this local effort and state 
equalization aid make up the 
minimum or foundation amounts 
guaranteed by state funding 
programs. Some states further 
supplement these guaranteed 
amounts through flat or matching 
grants and permit additional locfid 
funding through locally approved 
**leeway* revenue. Federal 
funding is added to arrive at the 
total government revenue 
available to a district. 
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Hawaii, which has a single state-funded and -operated public school 
system, is the only state with no local school districts and no local tax 
revenue for schools. Hawaii has no formula-based local allocation method. 

Each of the forty-nine states with finance programs supporting loa 
school districts uses one or more of the three available definitions of a pupil 
to calculate the size of the student population to be served. States define 
pupil units as pupils in average daily attendance (ADA), pupils in average 
daily membership (ADM), and enrolled pupils. 

-Average daily attendance (ADA): A district's ADA is its average 
pupil attendance over selected period. School districts compute 
average daily attendance for a period by dividing the number of days 
of student attendance (a cumulative sum of all students present each 
day over the period) by the total school days in the period. For 
example, if 200 students were present on the first day of the week, 205 
the second day, 198, 203 and 200 on the third, fourth and fifth days, 
the average daily attendance for the week would have been 201.2 
students (1,006 student days / 5 school days). 

-Average daily membership (ADM): A district's ADM is its average 
enrollment over a selected period. School districts compute average 
daily membership by dividing the number of days of student 
membership (i.e., enrollment) by the total school days in the period, 
For example, if 207 students were enrolled on the first, second and 
third days of the week and 206 on the fourth and fifth days, the 
average daily membership for the week woiJd have been 206.6 
students (1,033 student days / 5 school days). A district's average 
daily membership for a period is always equal to or greater than its 
average daily attendance for the same period because membership 
figures include all students, regardless of whether they were in 
attendance. 

-Enrollment: Enrollment is a ^snapshot" statistic that represents the 
size of the student population at one point, rather than over a given 
period. It is determined by coimting the number of students enrolled 
on a given day. Some states use the district's enrollment on a certain 
date or dates in measuring units of need. 

The complexity of the average daily attendance method is a result of 
its dependence on schools' reporting uf daily pupil attendance to the state 
Department of Education. The current method requires that the schools 
and districts summarize and report information that would not otherwise 
be compiled. By contrast, the more widely used average daily membership 
method reflects daily changes in enrollment, but it does not require that the 
schools compile and report daily data on the attendance of each student in 
membership. 
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In addition to Mississippi, eleven states used the average daily 
attendance method for determining the size of the student population in 
1987, the most recent year for which information was available. (See 
Exhibit 13, page 47,) An additional eleven states used enrollment. Twenty- 
seven states used the average daily membership method as the basis for 
allocation. (Missouri uses both ADA and ADM.) 



• In a 1990 review, PEER found that Mississippi's ADA auditing 
system is too limited to ensure valid and equitable distribution of 
Minimum Program funds. 

Mississippi's use of average daily attendance entails a high degree of 
data collection and reporting at the local level. The legislature established 
an average daily attendance auditing system to ensure the accuracy of 
average daily attendance figures used in determining and allocating the 
state public school support budget. In the 1990 report of this auditing 
system, entitled A Review of the Design and Effectiveness of Mississippi's 
System for Auditing Average Daily Pupil Attendance, PEER found that the 
system for auditing average daily attendance is too limited to ensure valid 
and equitable distribution of Minimum Program funds. The law places 
excessive reliance on arbitrary and unscientific pupil head-counting by 
personnel who, by law, cannot be required to be trained auditors. Also, 
PEER found that dxiring the 1988-89 school year, the Office of the State 
Auditor failed to conduct a fiill six counts on 93 percent of the cases where 
overreporting may have occurred* 



Of the two methods for allocating fiinds (the diiBct pupil unit method and 
the teacher unit method), Mississippi uses the less precise teacher unit 
method. 

In establishing the foundation or guaranteed amount to be provided 
to the district through a state's foundation program, states use a variety of 
methods to detenrine a district's fimding allocation. All states except 
Hawaii use one of two allocation units: direct pupil umts or teacher imits 
derived firom pupil units. 



• Most states use the direct pupil unit allocation method. 

Forty-two states (84% of all states) use pupil units for determining 
local district fiscal need. These states multiply pupil units (ADA, ADM or 
enrollment) by a per-pupil fimding amount to arrive at the dollar amount 
representing district need. They do not apply pupil/teacher ratios to convert 
pupil units to teacher units. 
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• Eight states, including Mississippi, convert pupil units to teacher 
units. 

Instead of using pupil units directly to arrive at need, these states 
first count pupils using one of the above methods (ADA, ADM or 
enrollment), then apply a ratio of pupils per teacher to arrive at teacher 
units. Mississippi applies ratios of 24:1 and 27:1 for grades Idndergarten 
through 4 and 5 through 12, respectively, in arriving at regular education 
teacher imits. 



• The teacher unit method for determining local need affords less 
precision in directing funds to districts on the basis of student need 
than does the direct pupil unit method. 

By applying lower pupil/teacher ratios to some program areas than to 
others, states can direct teacher resources to high-cost areas. For example, 
Mississippi uses a lower pupil/teacher ratio (i.e., requires fewer ADA units 
to generate a teacher unit) for the lower grades than for the upper 
elementary and secondary grades. This method of **weighting^ units arose 
out of a recognition that some pupils need more teacher time than others. 

In addition to the cost of teacher time, however, overall program 
costs are higher for some pupils, including handicapped and vocational 
students, than for other student categories. Weighting teacher imit 
allocations by applying certain pupil/teacher ratios may ensure smaller 
class sizes for some groups, but this weighting method does not ensure that 
the funding formula will be sensitive to the various programs' need for 
different levels of support in non-personnel areas, such as equipment and 
contractual services. 

Also, Mississippi's practice of counting a single student multiple 
times in arriving at regular, vocational and special education teacher units 
contributes to the lack of precision of the teacher unit method as it is used in 
Mississippi. This practice obscures the actual costs of and resources used 
in serving the various student populations. (See finding on double coimting 
of pupils, p. 61.) 

States using the weighted pupil unit (instead of the teacher unit) 
method achieve greater precision by assigning cost-related weights directly 
to pupil units instead of applying pupil/teacher ratios to achieve higher 
funding levels for some student populations. These states weight pupils in 
recognition of the program-wide differences in costs associated with 
educating students with a variety of needs under a variety of 
circtimstances. Nationally, these weights vary by grade level, education 
program (regular, special, vocational or compensatory education), 
population density and/or regional cost differences. By studying relative 
costs associated with services to various student populations, deriving cost 
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factors for all populations and applying these factors to weight pupil units, 
states using weighted pupil units can estimate more precisely actual 
program costs and direct funds accordingly. 



• The weighted pupil unit method for directing resources to specific 
student populations has gained wider acceptance among the states 
in recent years. 

Possibly as a result of the lack oC^redsion oflfered by the teacher unit 
method of allocating resources, more states have used the direct pupil unit 
method in recent years. From 1979 through 1987, the number of states 
using the pupil imit method increased by five (a 14% increase). 

Of the forty-two states using direct pupil units instead of teacher 
units to fund pubUc schools, thirty-five apply some form of pupil weighting. 
Only eight states convert pupil units of any type to teacher units, and of 
those states only three (6% of all states), including Mississippi, use ADA 
pupil imits as a basis for determining teacher units. (See Exhibit 13, page 
47.) 



• Florida's finance program provides an example of the use of 
weighted pupil units as a basis for funding. 

Florida's piil)lic school finance program is designed ^to base 
financial support for education upon the individual student participating in 
a particular educational program rather than upon the numbers of 
teachers or classroom^'' (Florida Department of Education, 1991). Florida 
assigns a weight of 1.000 to students in grades 4-8, the group for which 
service costs are lowest. On the basis of cost studies conducted by the 
Department of Education, Florida's funding formula assigns higher 
weights to students participating in special programs. For example, 
students classified as educable mentally retarded (one of Florida's fifleen 
exceptional student categories) are assigned a weight of 2.149 and students 
in vocational agriculture (one of ten vocational student categories) receive a 
1.711 weighting. 

To achieve greater precision, Florida's system requires that the 
school determine the portion of a student's time spent in each program and 
assign the appropriate weight to each portion of a full-time equivalent 
student. (One full-time equivalent student equals one student in 
membership in one or more programs for a school year.) Florida 
Department of Education personnel enter total weighted full-time 
equivalent student units into a formula that also includes a district cost 
differential factor, a declining enrollment supplement and a sparsity 
supplement to arrive at a district's total state and local fimding need under 
the Florida Education Finance Program. 
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In addition to the cumbersome nature and lack of precision inherent 
in any ADA/teacher unit allocation system, the provisions and 
administration of Mississippi's Minimimi Program law even further limit 
its precision by blurring Hnes among student and program categories. As 
a result of the problems described in the following section^ the Legislature 
cannot exercise full control over all state expenditures because the 
Department of Education does not provide the Legislature with precise 
information on minimum funding needs for each program. The cxirrent 
system also is imprecise in directing resources to programs in accordance 
with the relative cost of each program. 



Administration of the Minimxmi Program 

The State Department of Education prepares the legislative budget 
request for the Minimum Program appropriation and administers the 
allocation of Minimum Program fimds to the school districts. In its annual 
Minimum Program appropriation, the Legislature establishes maximum 
levels of expenditure for each of the following types of teacher units: 
regxilar, special, and vocational education. Exhibit 14 on page 51 contains a 
breakdown of these units and associated Minimum Program costs for the 
1990-91 school year. Exhibit 15 on page 52 shows the percent change in 
number of teacher units by year and type for school years 1980-81 through 
1990-9L 

Mississippi's system of public school finance is sufficiently detailed 
in its requirements for keeping track of student attendance and using 
student attendance figures to compute regular education teacher units. 
However, Minimum Program provisions regarding fimding for the special 
education and vocational education programs lack any such detail. 

In the case of special education, the Minimum Program law (MiSS. 
Code Ann. Section 37-19-5) requires that: 

one (1) additional teacher unit shall be added to the teacher 
unit allotment for each school district for each teacher 
employed in a State Department of Education approved 
program for exceptional children . . . 

In the area of vocational education, the same section states that: 

one-half (1/2) of a teacher unit shall be added to the teacher 
unit allotment for each school district for each vocational 
teacher employed full time during the regular school term in a 
vocational education program approved by the State 
Department of Education. 

These provisions include no pupil/teacher ratios or program 
eUgibiUty guidelines. Instead, they leave to the Department of Education 
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EXHIBIT 14 

NUMBER OF MINIMUM PROGRAM (VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, SPECIAL 
EDUCATION AND REGULAR EDUCATION AND TOTAL) TEACHER UNITS BY YEAR 

(For School Years 1980-81 Through 1990-91) 
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20,000 



15,000 



10.000 




5,000 - 



TOTAL 
Regular 
Special 
Vocational 



School Year 



SCHOOL YEAR 1990-91 MmiMUM PROGRAM TEACHER SALARY COSTS FOR 
VOCATIONAL, SPECIAL AND REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHER UNITS 

(Including Fringe Benefits) 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
$ 23,711,736 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
$ 108,961,194 




TOTAL MINIMUM PROGRAM TEACHER UNIT COST « $647,163,879 

SOURCE: CompUed by PEER staff from data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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EXHIBIT 15 



PERCENT INCREASE/(DECREASE) IN MINIMUM PROGRAM VOCATIONAL, 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHER UNITS SINCE 1981 
(For School Years 1981-82 Through 1990-91) 
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the task of formulating guidelines for vocational and special education 
teacher xmit allocations. The absence in the law of formula-based 
allocation procedure places a great deal of responsibility upon the State 
Department of Education to develop administrative procedures that ensure 
control of teacher unit costs and deplo3rment of resources to the local 
programs providing services of the highest priority. 

The following sections demonstrate the inadequacy of the 
Department of Education's response to this administrative responsibility. 



Overlap in Pupil Counting in Mississippi's Minimum Program 
Funding Procedures 

The title of Mississippi's current funding system may lead the 
Legislature to believe that it provides funding for the minimimi nximber of 
academic teacher units needed to provide academic instruction, as implied 
by the term "Minimum Program;** yet, the districts' and the department's 
practice of double coimting students receiving services from two programs 
instead of counting only the percentage of time the student spends in each 
program has resulted in the Legislature's annual appropriation to 
Minimum Program of funds for non-academic teachers and 
supplementary staff in addition to the minimum number of academic 
teachers. Overlap in student counting also has resulted in the 
Legislature's appropriation of special education teacher units in excess of 
the number that would have been generated were each student only counted 
fro the number of hours which he or she spends in the special education 
classroom. However, the fiscal effect of the practice of double-counting 
instead of prorating each student's time in each program cannot be 
considered an excess in funding at the local level if one considers ancillary 
instruction as part of a balanced education program. The problem is with 
precision in targeting funds using Minimum Program teacher units, 
rather than with the amount of funds districts generated for district use. 

A Controlled Svstem of Student Counting 

A precise, well-controlled system of student coxmting for purposes of 
teacher unit funding would treat each child who receives instruction in 
more than one of the three major instructional programs (regular, 
vocational, and/or si>ecial) as one student and would generate teacher units 
based on the percentage of time the student spends in each program. If the 
various proportions of a student's use of all programs could be added to 
equal a full-time-eqxxivalent pupil unit, legislators and administrators 
would know the precise size of the populations to be served by each program 
and districts ultimately could report on the full-time eqmvalent units of 
service deUvered with program funds. 



Overlap Amnngr the M^^or Programs 



However, local school districts and the Department of Education 
count resourced special education students, gifted students and vocational 
students multiple times, depending upon the mmiber of programs from 
which the student receives services. As a result, the current system does 
not provide accurate information on program population size or on how 
many pupil miits of service are provided by each teacher unit. 

Because the Minimum Program law does not specifically prohibit 
overlap in counting, except in the case of self-contained special education 
students, SDE never has claimed to have the legal authority to discontinue 
the practice of double coimting. However, the department clearly has full 
authority over some steps in the teacher unit allocation process related to 
student counting and teacher xmit generation. These include ensuring the 
accuracy of district coimts for all programs and accurately counting 
students within special education. Instead of strictly controlling pupil 
coxmting in these areas, SDE coimts some special education students twice 
during the process of allocating special education teacher units. Further, 
SDE does not audit the districts' student counts aggressively in the areas of 
special and vocational education. 



Tlie cuzxent method for oounting vocational, special, and r^fular education 
students for purposes of generating teacher units, thou^ permitted by 
statute, is very imprecise for those students receiving services from more 
than one of these three msjor instructional programs. This imprecision 
results in a distorted picture of teaching resources needed in each of these 
insfructional programs and results also in a lack of legislative control over 
the types of teachers and service personnel supported throui^lVfinimum 
Program teacher unit funds. 

The primary effect of the districts' and department's practice of 
coimting students toward more than one program can he seen in the 
additional teacher units that are generated beyond the minimum niimber 
of teacher units needed for basic academic instruction. The districts 
employ librarians and counselors, as well as teachers in subject areas such 
as music and art that are not part of the basic academic core (math, 
English, reading, social studies, science). However, Minimxmi Program 
funding was not originally intended to support these additional teacher 
units. The fact that the ciurent system does not readily describe total costs 
or the types of teacher units funded in regular education and in special and 
vocational education illustrates the lack of precision available to the 
Legislature iinder the current system. 
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• Under the current system, one student may count as two or more 
pupil units. 

Currently, it is possible for one resourced special education student 
(a special education student who spends two or more periods, one of which 
must be academic, per day in the regular education classroom) enrolled in 
vocational education classes to count as a full-time student toward special 
education and regular teacher units and as a portion of a student for 
vocational teacher unit purposes. The system counts resourced special 
education students as if they spend 100% of their time in regular education 
by including these students as full pupil imits in the ADA coimt that forms 
the basis for regular teacher unit allocations. The system includes no 
aUocation procedure to accoimt for their part-time status in the regular 
education program. In addition, the system counts these students as full- 
time special education students by creating a special education teacher unit 
for every eighteen resourced students by department policy. Similarly, the 
system considers vocational students full-time regular education students 
(even though they spend only a portion of their day in the regular education 
classroom) and part-time vocational students. 

The state's "minimum" funding responsibility for regular teacher 
units under the Minimum Program law (MiSS. CODE ANN. Sections 37-19-1 
through 53) includes only one teacher unit per twenty-four primary or 
twenty-seven intermediate and secondary students in average daily 
attendance (ADA). Special education and vocational education teacher unit 
funding were superimposed on the ADA-based regular teacher unit 
funding structure without reducing regular education entitlements 
accordingly, with., one exception. This exception involves self-contained 
special education students, who are not counted for Minimum Program 
regular teacher unit purposes because the law excludes them from the 
ADA count used in generating regular teacher units (MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-19-5 (1972). 

As a result of the overlap in counting students for regular education 
and special program purposes, the system provides additional resources 
beyond the "minimum" number of teacher units prescribed for regular 
education. This occurs to the extent that special and vocational students 
who are included as full-time students in regular ADA counts (thus 
generating regular teacher units) are away from the regular education 
classroom. (See p. 57 for additional information on Minimum Program 
support of ancillary and non-academic staff.) 

Although the regular ADA pupil unit overlap with resourced special 
and vocational education pupil units (Item 1 below) is the most serious 
example of the imprecision of the current Minimum Program system, 
several other student counting practices contribute to the system's failure to 
reflect actual student placement. The following problems related to overlap 
in student counting affect the distribution of Minimum Program funding 




1. The districts count resourced special education students (students 
who spend most of their day in the regular education classroom, 
but some portion of the day in special education), gifted and 
vocational education students as full-time students in tiie regular 
education progima, even though these students spend a portion of 
their day in programs outside the regular education program. As a 
result, the districts receive more than the ^minimum" number of 
regular education teacher units. 

2. The districts count self-contained special education students 
(students who spend most of their day in special education, but 
some portion of the day in regular education) as special education 
students only. State law does not permit the districts to count these 
students toward generating regular education teacher units. 
However, these students actually spend part of their day in the 
regular education classroom. As a result, districts must devote 
regular education resources to these special education students 
even though they receive no credit for these students in generating 
regular education teacher units. Conversely, the current system 
does not subtract from the special education teacher unit allocation 
the share of time that self-contained special education students 
spend in the regular education classroom. As a result, the districts 
receive fewer than the "minimum** number of regxilar education 
teacher txnits and more than the '^minimimi'* ntmiber of special 
education teacher units. 

3. The districts cotmt resoiirced special education students (students 
who spend most of their day in the regular education classroom, 
but some portion of the day in special education) and gifted 
education students as full-time special education students, even 
though these students spend a portion of their day outside these 
special education programs. As a result, the districts receive more 
than the "minimum*' number of special education teacher units. 

• The budgetary consequences of the current method of counting 
students in multiple programs are significant. 

Although the Department of Education's records did not provide a 
basis for a precise calculation of the cost of each area of overlap, PEER used 
available data to develop a preliminary estimate of the fiscal effect of the 
school year 1989-90 overlap in student counting related to Problem 1 above 
(arriving at higher ADA-based regular teacher units by counting 
vocational, resourced special education and vocational students as full-time 
regular ADA pupil units). Based on the methodology detailed in Appendix 
G on page 200, PEER estimated that during the 1989-90 school year, school 
districts and SDE double coimted a total of 74,800 students receiving services 
from more than one program (42,752 disabled, 15,716 gifted, and 16,332 
vocational PTEs) by counting them once in regular ADA, and again in 
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special or vocational education without prorating the amount of time spent 
in each program. Students counted in average daily attendance as well as 
another program generated an estimated 2,9^3 regular education teacher 
units at a minimum program cost of $ol.4 million. This amount 
represents the fiscal effect of the districts' and Department of Education's 
practice of double cotmting vocational, resourced special education and 
vocational students toward regular ADA, thereby generating more than the 
^minimum" number of regular education teacher imits (one teacher unit 
for every 24 or 27 students in full-time average daily attendance). 

Because the 74,800 students in PEER'S estimate were coimted as full 
pupil iinits within the special education, gifted and vocational education 
programs, PEER based its estimate on the assumption that counting these 
students in regular ADA represented 100% overlap and developed the $81.4 
million estimate accordingly. PEER does not assert, however, that these 
74,800 students used no regular education teacher resources. 

Because the existing system does not require the local districts to 
record and report the portion of a full-time student generating and using 
resources in each major program (regular, special and vocational 
education), the department has no data base for arriving at a more precise 
estimate of the cost of Item 1 above or for determining the full cost of overlap 
in Items 2 and 3 above. More precise record-keeping at the local level would 
be needed to acciirately measure the full extent of the additional funds (i.e., 
the amoxmt appropriated beyond the ^^minimum" prescribed for regular 
education) that are generated as a result of the overlap in counting regular, 
special and vocational education students. 
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• Districts use teacher unit funding produced by overlap in pupil 
counting to support non-academic and supplementary staff. 

The districts use the excess of regular education teacher units 
generated by counting students for more time than they spend in the 
regular education classroom in order to hire art, physical education, 
music, and other non-academic teachers and to hire ancillary personnel 
such as Ubrarians and coimselors. 

Having generated additional teacher units using the overlap process, 
districts use the leeway provided by another provision of the Minimum 
Program law to maximize their use of the teacher imits they are allocated. 
That provision permits districts to increase the number of students per 
teacher beyond the 24:1 and 27:1 ratios used to generate teacher units. 
Class size may be as large as 27 students in grades 1 through 4 and 30 
students in grades 5 through 12 without special permission. This leeway 
amounts to approximately 7% (24 students in ADA = 25 enrolled students at 
a 94% attendance rate; 27-student maximum class size • 25 students 
enrolled per teacher unit = 2 additional students served per teacher imit; 2 / 
27 = 7% of students = those served by a regular academic teacher but 
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available for generating additional teacher units). That is, assuming that 
the regular academic program requires one teacher for every 27 to 30 
students^ a district using the maximum class sizes would have 
approximately 7% of its teacher unit allocation available to hire non- 
academic teachers. Added to this would be the teacher units generated by 
resourced special education students, gifted students and vocational 
education students, who receive regular education services during only a 
portion of the day. 

Exhibit 16, page 59, illustrates the combined effect of overlap in 
counting resourced special education students and district use of the 
higher student ratios. In this example, the 384 third-graders in average 
daily attendance (including 36 resourced special education students) would 
generate 16 regular teacher units, as well as two special education teacher 
units. However, the 370 enrolled regular education students (348 in average 
daily attendance / .94 attendance rate) and the 18 resourced students 
present in the regular classroom at any given time (half the 36 resourced 
students) would need 14.4 teacher units to comply with class size limits 
([370 regular education students + 18 resourced students]/maximum of 27 
students per teacher = 14.4 teachers). This would leave 1.6 teacher tinits 
(10% of the 16 teacher imits allocated) available for hiring non-academic 
teachers, counselors and librarians. 

Although the Legislature and the public may believe that local funds 
supported virtually all of the districts' 3,472 art, music and physical 
education teachers, coimselors and librarians in FY 1991, the state general 
fund actually provided support for a portion of these teacher units through 
the class size leeway and the overlap in coxmting described above. If the 
example in Exhibit 16 were typical (i.e., if approximately 10% of the 18,409 
regular teacher units allocated to the districts in FY 1991 had been available 
for hiring non-academic teachers, coimselors and librarians), funding for 
appro3dmately 1,841 (53%) of the districts' 3,472 art, music and physical 
education teachers, counselors and librarians would have been provided 
directly through Minimtun Program regular ADA teacher units. Of those 
1,841 teacher xinits, the availability of approximately 920 teadier units (50% 
of the 1,841 teacher units made available through the leeway provision and 
double-counting) for use outside the basic academic program would have 
been attributable to the class size leeway provided by the Minimum 
Program law. The availability of the remaining 50% of these teacher imits 
would have been attributable to the practice of double-counting resourced 
special education students. These figures do not include the additional 
teacher units that would have been made available to the regular education 
program as a result of double-counting gifted and vocational students. 

The effect of the additional special education teacher unit funding 
(i.e., allocation of more special education teacher units than justified by the 
number of hours spent by students in the special education classroom 
[Problems 2 and 3 above]) leads to lower student/teacher ratios than those 
ratios which the department uses to generate special education teacher 
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units. In the example illustrated by Exhibit 16, the 18:1 studenVteacher 
ratio used by the Department of Education in allocating special education 
teacher units for services to resourced special education students would 
have been reduced to 9:1 in actual practice by the presence of only half of the 
resourced special education students in the special education classroom at 
any one time. (Page 83 contains a discussion of the observation that 
Mississippi has more special education teachers per 10,000 special 
education students than the southeastern average.) 

SDE's system of counting students receiving services from more than 
one program results in failure to allocate resources based upon need as 
driven by time spent by tLese students in each type of instructional 
program. However, the problem is with precision in targeting funds using 
Minimum Program teacher units, rather than with the amount of funds 
generated for district use. It is clear that some districts are in deep 
financial distress, as evidenced by the nimiber of districts (10 [7%] of the 
state's 151 districts) with financial deficits in FY 1991. The current system 
funds positions such as art, music, and physical education teachers, 
guidance counselors, and librarians, which many districts could not afford 
to support with local fvinds but which are important components of a 
balanced educational program. In some cases these positions are even 
required for compliance with state accreditation stradards. 

Deficiencies in Snfiria l Edncatinn Pupil Cntinting 

Special education is instruction individually designed to meet the 
unique needs of children who cannot function socially, emotionally, and/or 
educationally in a regular education classroom and who meet the State 
Department of Education's criteria for disabled. Special education 
programs serve children ages three to twenty-one. Mississippi's Bureau of 
Spedal Services, the State Department of Education entity responsible for 
special education programs, also oversees the state's programs for gifted 
students. "Special education" teacher units include teacher onits for 
providing services to gifted as weU as disabled students. 

Mississippi's gifted students fall into one or more of the following 
three sub-categories: intellectually gifted, academically talented, and gifted 
m the visual and performing arts. For the 1986-87 school year, the most 
recent year of published gifted student data available in the U.S. 
Department of Education's Digest of Education Statistics 1990, Mississippi 
reported 14,145 gifted and talented students, 2.8% of the state's total 
enrollment. The average of the forty-four states reporting gifted student 
data was 4.4% of total enrollment. The 1990 Digest did not contain a 
breakdown of gifted students by sub-category. 
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Mississippi's students with disabilities fall into one or more of the 
following ten sub-categories: developmentally delayed (ages three to five 
only), deaf/ blind, educationally handicapped (mentally retarded), 
emotionally handicapped, hearing impaired, language /speech impaired, 
multi-handicapped, physically handicapped, specific learning disabled, 
and visually impaired. For the 1988-89 school year, Mississippi reported 
58,283 students with disabilities, 11,7% of the state's total enrollment. 
Nationwide, students with disabilities represented 11,3% of total 
enrollment. 

Exhibit 17 on page 62 shows the percentage of total students with 
disabilities, by sub-category, for Mississippi and nationwide during the 
1988-89 school year. In an unduplicated coimt (a count in which each 
student is included only once even if he or she qualifies for more than one 
category of disability), the three sub-categories of specific learning disabled, 
language/speech impaired, and educationally handicapped (mentally 
retarded), contained 89% of Mississippi's total disabled student population 
and 77% of the disabled student population nationwide. The two sub- 
categories where Mississippi shows the greatest variance from the nation 
are language/speech impaired (29.7% in Mississippi versus 21.3% 
nationwide) and emotionally handicapped (0.4% in Mississippi versus 8.3% 
nationwide. 

School year 1990-91 Minimum Program expenditures of $108.9 
million for special education teacher xmits represented 16.84% of school 
year 1990-91 Minimum Program expenditures for teach. - salaries and 
fringe benefits (see Exhibit 14, page 51). Special education teacher units for 
that year totalled 4,189, consisting of approximately 3,645 (87%) teacher 
units for serving disabled students and 544 (13%) teacher imits for serving 
gifted students. 



Tlie State Dejiartment of Education's method of oountmg special education 
students for funding purposes is flawed by imprecision^ an absence of valid 
verification procedures and inadequate control over classification of 
students as resourced special education students, a category in which 
double-counting with r^ular education is i)ermitted 

In February of each year, as the first step in the Minimum Program 
special education teacher unit allocation process, each district sends its 
request for special education teacher xmits to the State Department of 
Education, supported by a school-by-school coimt of its special education 
students by category of disability and type of placement (i.e., whether 
resourced or self-contained). The State Department of Education allocates 
teacher tmits to each district based upon this February coimt, and allocates 
additional teacher units until October 15 as schools report additional 
students to justify these xmits. A discussion of problems with this method 
of coimting special education students follows. 
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EXHIBIT 17 



MISSISSIPPI AND NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTIONS* OF 
STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES BY SUB-CATEGORY 
(For School Year 1988-89) 




NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH DISABIUTIES = 58,283 
SOURCE: Mississippi State Department of Education December 1 Child Count Data 




Speech Impaired 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH DISABIUTIES = 4,544,000 
* Distributions are based on unduplicated counts of disabled children. 

** Other includes Emotionally Handicapped, Preschool Handicapped, Physically Handicapped, Hearing Impaire 

Visually Impaired, Multi-handicapped, and Deaf-Blind. 
SOURCE: Compiled by PEER staff from data contained in the Digest of Education Statistics, February 1991, 
^ U^^aPepartmentof Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement , NCES 91-660. 
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• The State Department of Education counts some students more than 
once toward special education teacher units. 



The February 15 count which the State Department of Education 
receives from the districts for purposes of teacher unit allocations counts 
some children more than once; however, the department does not require 
districts to report the extent of duplication in this count. Therefore, the 
Department of Education cannot report the number of individual sprcial 
education students who generate its special education teacher unit 
allocation. 



^The State Department of Education allows the schools to "double 
count" in the category of language/speech impaired. Schools can count a 
child as one under specific learning disabled and also as one under 
language/speech impaired, but there are no summaries of how many 
children the schools are double counting in this manner. A former State 
Department of Education monitor stated that some schools "use" the 
language/speech impaired designation to obtain additional special 
education teacher units because many children who are educationally 
handicapped are also eligible for language/speech services. The 
Department of Education's failure to collect an unduplicated count of the 
special education population as a basis of its teacher unit allocation 
weakens its control over the number of special education teacher units 
needed to serve these students. 

• The State Department of Education does not base its teacher unit 
calculations on actual time spent by students in the special 
education classroom. While state law does not require the 
department to base its special education teacher unit allocation on 
the actual time spent by students in the special education classroom, 
this would be a much more precise method of allocating state 
resources. 



u ^^^,^6^^^^^ 15 count only includes total number of students by 
teacher. The form does not show how many hours each student is in the 
special education classroom and the actual workload of the special 
education teacher. At the end of the teacher unit allocation process, when 
the Department of Education approves actual special education teachers for 
allocated teacher slots, the department takes into consideration 
instructional time by reviewing a period-by-period list of each special 
education teacher's special education classes; however, at this point there 
IS no attempt to compare the class sizes on this list with the sizes which 
generated the original allocations. This review cannot result in the 
Department of Education's decreasing the number of teacher units 
allocated to districts with extremely small class sizes because the 
department receives imd reviews the information only after it has allocated 
teacher umts to the districts and after the districts have filled their teacher 
umt slots. It IS feasible thai a teacher with eighteen students on the roll 
could have several periods when, for example, only four children are 
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present in the dassioom. The remaining students may be in regular and 
non-instructional (as opposed to special education) classes during those 
class periods. 

• The State Department of Education bases its teacher unit allocation 
on a one-time student count, amended for additional students but not 
for student deletions. 

The State Department of Education bases its special education 
teacher unit allocation on the one-time February 15 count, and adds teacher 
units subsequent to February 15 if a district provides data to show that its 
special education student population has increased. Use of a one-time 
count which dietricts amend at their discretion tends to inflate teacher 
units. Between February 15 and October 15, the Department of Education 
allows districts to increase their allocations by amending their counts as 
justification for additional teacher units. While a district's special 
education population may decrease over this period, there is no adjustment 
of teacher waits downward since it is up to the districts to inform the 
Department of Education of the decrease, which they are not likely to do. 



• The State Department of Education does not adequately audit the 
number of special education students which districts report to the 
department. 

Reliance on District-Generated Numbers-The only information which the 
Department of Education receives from districts regarding special 
education children is student cotmts, by class, handwritten by the districts. 
The districts are not reqtdred to attach class rolls as documentation for the 
student nimibers submitted. 

The State Department of Education requires each district 
superintendent to sign a ^Statement of Assurances** regarding the class-by- 
daBs counts certifying that the disabled students counted on the class data 
sheets: 

have a current Mississippi eligibility ruling, 

have a current individualized education plan, and 

are being provided a free appropriate public education in a special 
education class/program. 

It is possible that the penalty for submitting falsified attendance reports 
would be applicable here (MISS. CODE ANN. 37-19-53) because the intent of 
that law is to punish superintendents who knowingly submit incorrect 
average daily attendance reports for purposes of increasing their Minimum 
Program allocations. 
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The State Department of Education's sole method of verifying the 
disabled student counts submitted annually by the districts is an audit step 
included in the Bureau of Special Service's five-year program review 
monitoring cycle. This step, #171 of the Part B (program) monitoring 
instrument, directs the State Department of Education monitors to 
determine whether there was a file in the special education contact 
person's office containing a February 15 teacher-by-teacher listing of 
students. The monitoring instrument then directs the monitors to review 
the teacher listings to make sure that each student included was eKgible at 
the time of the February 15 coimt, had a current individualized education 
plan, and was placed in a special education program. 

The Department of Education's monitoring procedure has several 
flaws. The department only monitors thirty of the state's 151 districts each 
year. The department operates on a five-year monitoring cycle and looks at 
districts, not individual schools. The department informs the districts as 
long as a year in advance of their upcoming review, giving the districts 
more than ample time to conduct a more careful coimt during review 
years. Step #171 is in itself a lengthy step and only one of 119 other Part B 
program monitoring steps. (The step is listed as #171 because Part A and 
Part B monitoring instnmients are ntunbered consecutively.) Given that 
the monitors spend an average of three days in each district reviewed, the 
monitors do not thoroughly perform this step at each school. Further, Step 
#171 does not even require the monitors to check whether the individualized 
education plan calls for the student to be resourced or self contained, an 
important element in calculating teacher units since the latter 
classification has a lower student/teacher ratio and therefore results in 
more teacher units. 



Failure to Utilize Available Count Data for Auditing-The State Department 
of Education does not perform adequate on-site verifications of district 
special education student covmts, nor does the department thoroughly 
review and verify class-by-class student count data used in calculating 
teacher units by analyzing and comparing all special education student 
count data available to it. One major shortcoming in this regard is the 
department's failure to computerize tiie February class-by-dass child count 
data it uses in determining teacher unit allocations. By not reqxiiring the 
districts to submit their data on tape, or entering the data onto computer 
once it arrives in the Department of Education's offices, the department 
deprives itself of a valiiable analytical tool in detecting cases of questionable 
trends in the numbers. By analyzing percentage increases by district over 
time, the department could be alerted to unusual growth and thereby focus 
its auditing efforts. 

Also, the State Department of Education collects other special 
education child cotmt data (e.g., district monthly attendance reports 
indicating the number of self-contained special education children. 
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December 1 federally mandated child count reports) which the State 
Department of Education staff covdd cross check against February dass-by- 
class counts to verify the February counts; however, the State Department of 
Education does not presently conduct such cross checks. [Note: During the 
course of PEER'S review, the Bureaa of Special Services developed a form 
which it was beginning to use to cross-match data. Refer to Appendix H, 
page 202, for a copy of tiiis form.] 

ilER found significant differences when attempting to match 
February 15 class-by-class count data to these other sources of special 
education child cotmt data (the federally mandated December 1 child coimt 
and monthly district attendance reports), for a random sample of ten school 
districts for the 1989-90 school year. As shown in Exhibit 18 on page 67, 
using February dass-by-class child coimt data as the base, December child 
coimt data ranged from 1.75% to 21.57% lower with an average of 10.32% 
lower for all ten districts combined. Some districts in the sample reported 
considerably mere special education students on the State Department of 
Education form which generates special education teacher units than on 
the federally mandated child coimt form the same districts had submitted 
less than two months earlier. Some of the difference could be due to 
identification of additioaaJ special education children between December 
and February, and some could be explained by the fact that the December 
count includes each special education student only once and the February 
count coimts some students more than once. An auditor would have to 
conduct sample site visits at the time when these reports are filed in order 
to determine which, if either, count is correct. 

The sectioti on classification of special education students as 
^'resourced'* or ''self-contained,'' beginning on page 55, contains a more 
detailed discussion of the comparison between the February 15 class-by- 
class count of special education students (which includes a breakout of 
^self-contained**) and the February district attendance report, which 
includes a membership count of self contained special education students. 
Monthly attendaiice reports coxmts ranged firom 70% less than SDE teacher 
unit allocation form counts in one district to 30.3% more in another district. 
For all ten districts combined, the monthly attendance report showed 
15.45% fewer students than SDE's teacher unit allocation form. Two 
districts matched exactiy on their counts of disabled students who are self 
contained. However, in cases where the counts are different, the 
Department does not conduct its own counts to determine which of the 
coimts is correct or if both counts are incorrect. It is logical to assume that 
a district attempting to manipulate the data would tend to over-classify 
students as ''self-contained" on their February 15 class-by-class teacher 
request forms, as the self contained student/teacher ratio is lower than the 
resourced student/teacher ratio (i.e., would generate more special 
education teacher units), and to tmder-classify students as self-contained 
on their monthly attendance reports, since only resourced students count 
towards regular Average Daily Attendance (i.e., generate regular teacher 
units). 
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EXHIBIT 18 

DECEMBER 1989 VERSUS FEBRUARY 1990 SPECIAL EDUCATION CHILD COUNTS 
REPORTED TO THE SDE BY TEN RANDOMLY SELECTED DISTRICTS IN 
RESPONSE TO FEDERAL MANDATE AND STATE REQUIREMENTS 

DECEMBER 1989 FEDERAL CHILD COUNT DATA -VS- FEBRUARY 1990 STUDENT COUNTS ON 
REQUEST FOR imCHER UNIT ALLOCATION FORM 
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TO Allocation Form - Feb. 1990 
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ISOURCE: Compiled by PEER staff from data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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No External, On-site Audit of Special Education Count Dato-Not only does 
the State Departmtnt of Education do an inadequate job of auditing its 
special education student counts, but there is minimal external review of 
the count. The statute requiring the Department of Audit to audit average 
daily attendance does not require that department to perform a 
comprehensive, independent coimt of all special education students for the 
purpose of verifying district counts. Because self-contained special 
education students must be excluded from regular ADA coimts, the State 
Department of Audit attempts to verify district cotmts of self-contsdned 
special education students. However, there is no legal requirement for 
verifying the number of resourced special education students. The U.S. 
Department of Education site visits each state every six years and only stays 
for a week. Its most recent Mississippi review was in 1987, when federal 
reviewers conducted site visits at only two schools. It will be at least 1992-93 
before the U. S. Department of Education returns to Mississippi. Even if the 
federal auditors do sample check the December 1 coimts, which generate 
federal dollars, it is unlikely that they would detect the differences 
mentioned above because they would not audit the February counts, which 
are used only to generate state funds. 



• The SDE has not adequately controlled the classification of special 
education students as resourced special education. The significance 
of this lack of control is that SDE and the Minimum Program law 
permit the counting of "resourced" special education students 
toward both special and regular education teacher units. 

MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-5 (1972), subsection 3 excludes "self- 
contained" (as defined by the State Department of Education) exceptional 
children from being coimted in average daily attendance. The number of 
children in average daily attendance drives the allocation of regular 
teacher units. PEER found nothing in the law to preclude the counting of 
"resourced" special education students or gifted students from the average 
daily attendance count In practice, the State Department of Education does 
coimt these two categories of students in average daily attendance. Because 
these exceptional students generate regular education teacher units as well 
as special education teacher units, they are "double counted." The 
argimient for allowing these students to generate full regular and special 
education Minimum Program teacher unit funding is that there must be 
classroom space available as well as a teacher who is not overloaded in 
terms of class size whenever these students are in either the special or 
regular classroom setting. (See finding beginning on page 54, which 
addresses deficiencies in this argument.) The argument for excluding 
"self-contained" special education students from average daily attendance 
is that they are not in the regular classroom long enough to justify being 
counted towards a regular teacher unit. 
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The self-contained exclusion contained in MISS. CODE ANN. Section 
37-19-6 (1972) has presented an accountability problem ever since it was 
passed in 1977. The manner in which the State Department of Education 
chooses to define ^^self-contained" has a significant impact upon the nimiber 
of children who will fall into this category, and hence the number of 
students who generate both special and regular education Minimum 
Program teacher unit fimding. State law gives the State Department of 
Education complete discretion to define the term. 

Since passage of the exemption, the State Department of Education 
has developed two definitions of ^'self-contained,'* both of which have 
generated numerous questions to the State Department oi Education "Vom 
districts regarding which courses can and cannot be counted in defining a 
child as resourced or self-contained. The first definition of self-contained 
allowed special education children who had no regular academic 
instruction to coimt as ^'resourced.'' By including as ^'resourced'* very low 
fxmctioning students whose only involvement in regular education was 
non-academic, this definition created a comparatively large pool of special 
education students who were legally generating both re^ar and special 
education teacher units. 

In March of 1978, the State Superintendent of Education redefined 
^self-contained** so that students who attended no academic regular 
education classes would be considered ^^self-contained" instead of 
**resourced.'' 

In an internal State Department of Education memorandum dated 
March 17, 1983 the State Superintendent indicated that the department was 
continuing to have problems with districts correctly identifying and 
reporting ^^self-contained" special education students in tiieir attendance 
reports. 

During the late 1980s, the Director of the Bureau of School Support 
began attempting to match data which the Bureau of Special Services 
annually reports to the federal government on the number of students in 
each district in separate classes to the number of students which the 
districts were reporting as ''self contained" on their average daily 
attendance counts. This comparison sparked intensified concern over the 
average daily attendance reports as many of the numbers were 
significantly disparate. 

In conducting these comparisons the department is comparing data 
fi^om difierent points in time: December for the Bureau of Special Services 
data, and September and March for the average daily attendance counts. 
The department also compares data based on two different definitions of 
•'self-contained." ADA enrollment data is supposed to be based on the the 
State Department of Education definition, while the Bureau of Special 
Services data is based on a narrower federal definition of ''separate class." 
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Although a much more precise data match is available to the State 
Department of Education in terms of comparing the February 15 class by 
class count of self-contained special education students to the February 
ADA report indicating total self-contained students, the Bureau of Special 
Services told the Bureau of School Support to use the data which is not as 
comparable. 



Summary-Fourteen years after passage of the **self-contained exemption,'' 
the districts are still having problems acciu^ately reporting the number of 
self-contained students. As reported in an internal Department of 
Education memorandum from the Director of the Bureau of School Support 
to the Associate State Superintendent: 

The yaga" of comparable counts of special education self 
contained reported on the monthly ADA reports and number of 
children meeting the self contained definition reported to our 
special education office continues. 

You will recall that we have asked the State Department of 
Audit ADA monitoring staff to assist us this year. They have 
been going to the special education supervisor's office in the 
superintendent's office to get the special education count and 
are using that number when they attempt to count a school 
district's ADA. They are calling attention to the school 
principal when there is a discrepancy. I was to monitor the 
1991-92 number against the 1st month ADA reports. We 
thought things would be better- and in some districts they are. 
Some numbers have changed in some of the districts. 
However, in my opinion, there are still some obvious problems 
remaining in some districts... 

Why do J continue to push this matter? Section 37- 19-5(3) 
states: exceptional children enrolled in a self-contained 
class, as defined by the State Department of Education, shall 
not be counted in average daily attendance when determining 
the regular teacher unit allocation.'' (Empha^ added) 

This memo demonstrates concern on the part of personnel outside 
the Bureau of Special Services about the extent of counting ^'self-contained'' 
special education students toward both regular and special education 
teacher units who by law should only coimt toward special education 
teacher units. However, it also shows the department's failure to date to 
resolve this problem through more effective auditing and through 
imposition of sanctions for districts that persist in misclassifying special 
education students. 




Insufficient Controls Over the Allocation and Funding 
of Special Education and Vocational Education 
Teacher Units 



In addition to its authority over some aspects of student counting for 
ftinding purposes, the SDE also has full authority over other procedures for 
generating teacher units within special education and vocational 
education, including program approval and development and application of 
pupil/teacher ratios in these areas. The following section describes areas 
other than pupil counting in which the department has failed to develop 
and implement procedures to adequately control costs and ensure funding 
of only the local programs of the highest priority. 



Special Education Fundingr 

The State Department of Education could have more tightly controlled 
Minimum Program special education teacher unit expenditures during the 
decade of the 1980s. 

During the decade of the 1980s, Mississippi spent $763 million in 
Minimtun Program funds on special education teacher units. During this 
period, Mississippi's special education teacher units grew at a faster rate 
than any other category of teacher unit and Mississippi's disabled student 
population grew at a rate significantly faster than the national rate. While 
some of the growth in special education teacher units over the decade of the 
1980s is attributable to factors outside of the department's control, such as 
federal expansion of the populations which the public school system must 
serve (e.g. preschool disabled) and terms of a consent decree referred to as 
**Mattie T.,'' which set forth specific criteria and procedures designed to 
ensxxre that the state comply with the intent of federal laws regarding 
special education, some of the growth is attributable to factors within the 
control of Mississippi's State Department of Education. 

While the majority of special education students generate both 
regular and special education teacher units and some generate all three 
types (refer to finding on page 54), this section focuses on the generation of 
special education teacher units. 

PEER'S concerns related to special education teacher units include 
the following: 

-While regular education Minimum Program teacher units increased 
by 6.7% over the decade of the 1980s and vocational education 
Minimum Program teacher units declined by 10.9%, special 
education teacher units increased by 31.8% fi-om 3,178 in school year 
1980-81 to 4,189 in school year 1990-91. 
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—Federally mandated expansions of eligible populations (e.g., the 
inclusion of three- and four-year-olds) explains some of the growth in 
Mississippi's special education teacher units. However, factors that 
the State Department of Education could have controlled but did not, 
including lack of proper coxmting of students and lack of sufficient 
auditing of student numbers (described on page 64), and 
comparatively low student/teacher ratios, may also explain some of 
the growth. 

—The consequence of failure to audit adequately and control the 
components of special education teacher units is the possible 
inflation of these units at a Minimum Program salary and fringe 
benefit cost of $26,011 per special education teacher unit (FY 1991). 

—There are many alternatives for serving the state's students in need 
of special education. The Legislature could spend more on regular 
education and provide assistants to help students with special 
educational needs in the regular classroom setting. 



Growth in the Size of the Special Education Population 

• Special education teacher units grew at a faster rate than vocational 
and regular teacher units over the decade of the 1980s. 

Exhibit 15 on page 52 contains a breakdown of the percent increase 
since the 1980-81 school year in Minimum Program teacher units by type 
for school years 1980-81 through 1990-91. As the exhibit illustrates, special 
education teacher units experienced the largest increase over the decade 
(31.8%), followed by regular education (6.7%) and vocational education (a 
decline of 10.9%). 



• Mississippi's disabled student population grew at a faster rate than 
the national disabled student population over the decade of the 1980s. 

Mississippi's population of students with disabilities increased by 
29.9% between 1980 and 1989 while the nation's disabled student popialation 
increased by 9.7% (refer to Exhibit 19 on page 73.) As further evidence of 
Mississippi's high relative increase in its handicapped student population, 
the Tenth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the 
Education of all Handicapped Children Act, released in 1988, reported that 
Mississippi, Florida, and Vermont were the three states with the highest 
percentage increases (greater than four percent) from 1985-86 to 1986-87 in 
children counted under Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981, Section 554, and the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA-B,20 U. S. C. 1401, 1411 et seq.), currently the 
Individuals with Disabilities Act (IDEA). 
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EXHIBIT 19 

MISSISSIPPI VERSUS NATIONWIDE PERCENT CHANGE IN POPULATION 
OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1980-81 
(For School fears 1981-82 Through 1988-89) 



30% 



29.9% 




1980 - 81 1981-82 1982 - 83 1983 - 84 1984 - 85 1985 - 86 1986 - 87 1987 - 88 1988 - 89 

School Year 



^MISSISSIPPI ^NATIONWIDE 
1980-81 Rase Ypnr Ammmfs 44.852 4.142.000 



SOURCE: CompUed by PEER Staff froir. data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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The Associate Director of the National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education offered several possible reasons for the nationwide 
increase in special education populations over the decade of the 1980s. She 
citod as the primary reason tiie federal government's initiative during this 
period to extend coverage of the Individuals with Disabilities Act to three- 
and four-year-old (preschool) children with disabilities. In addition to the 
infliix of three- and four-year-olds into the system, she suggested the 
following factors may explain the national increase in the size of the special 
education population. 

-autism and trau matic brain iniurv: In 1990 Congress amended the 
Education of the Handicapped Act to specify autism and traumatic 
brain injury as separate categories of disabUity. While the original 
act clearly included students with these disabiUties, the action of 
separately classifying them may have increased advocacy for and 
identification of children with these particular disabilities. She also 
noted that there has been an increase in the medical knowledge 
concerning the effects of traumatic brain injury. 

-better identification! The Associate Director also noted that during 
this period systems improved for reporting children with disabilities. 
Special education staff had better diagnostic tools. Parents and 
educators had more information and greater awareness of 
disabilities that impact school performance. 

-more children with handic apping conditions : She said society is 
producing more children with disabilities through increased poverty, 
reductions in the availabiUty of both pre- and post-natal health care, 
and adverse environmental conditions such as increased parental 
drug abuse. 

-redirection of mental health dollars from children' s services to . 
deinstitutionalized adult populations on the belief that special 
education dollars would serve children in need of mental health 
services. The result of the reduction of mental health dollars 
available for child services is that the social/emotional problems of 
children who could have received community -based assistance 
through mental health programs eventually became so severe that 
they qualified for special education as a consequence of tiie lack of 
early intervention services. 

-reduction in funding for r egular education: According to the 
Associate Director, this purported reduction resulted in the closure of 
many educational support services such as tutoring and remedial 
reading, whose purpose was to assist students with learning 
difficulties. As a consequence, many children who could have 
remained in regular education with special assistance instead were 
eventually referred for special education, as this is the major or only 
resource still available. 

iu 
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With respect to growth in specific categories of disabiKty over the decade of 
the 1980s (refer to Exhibit 20 on page 76), Mississippi experienced 
significantly higher than national growth rates in its specific learning 
disabled and language/speech impaired populations and experienced a 
greater percentage decrease in its educationally handicapped population 
than the nation. At both the state and national levels, the growth rate in the 
sp^ ific learning disabled population exceeded that of any other sub- 
category. These rates were 136% for Mississippi and 35.9% nationwide. 
With respect to the sub-category of language/speech impaired, 
Mississippi's population increased by 16.8% while the nation experienced a 
17.2% decline. 
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• The State Department of Education anticipates a significant increase 
in gifted special education teacher units funded through Minimum 
Program as a result of recent changes in state law. 

In its FY 1993 budget request, the State Department of Education 
projected a 27% increase in Minimum Program gifted teacher units 
between FY 1990 and FY 1993. This translates into a $4.2 million increase 
m Minimum Program costs consisting of approximately $522,000 for 
support services and $3.7 million for salaries and fringe benefits. 

The Department based its prediction on the assumption that ail 
schools will fiilly implement the Mississippi Gifted Education Act of 1989 
(MISS CODE ANN. Sections 37-23-171 through 37-23-181) by the beginning of 
the 1992-93 school year. This assumes that every school will have in place 
special programs for gifted children in grades 2 through 12. 

The Legislature has full discretion over the costs of implementing the 
state's Gifted Education Act of 1989. First, there is no federal mandate for 
this program. ile there are federal laws governing the education of 
students with disa . Jities there are no such laws governing the education of 
gifl«d students. Further, subsection 3 of MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-23- 
179 stipulates that districts must implement their gifted programs by the 
1992-93 school year, provided sufficient funds are appropriated by the 
Legislature for that purpose. In past appropriations the legislature has 
included fiinding for gifted program teacher units within the special 
education teacher unit salary and fringe benefit line of the Minimum 
Program appropriation. The legislature can control the number of gifted 
teacher units funded through the Minimum Program by establishing a 
separate maximum expenditure for gifted teacher units, instead of 
combimng the appropriation for teacher units for the disabled and the 
gifted. 

Also, the Mississippi Gifted Education Act of 1989 does not contain an 
operatioDaHzed definition of "gifted children." The act simply states that 
gifted children are children who are found to have an exceptionally high 
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EXHIBIT 20 



MISSISSIPPI VERSUS NATIONWIDE PERCENT CHANGE IN NUMBER OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION CHILDREN IN SELECTED CATEGORIES OF 
DISABILIIY SERVED SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1980-81 
(For School Years 1981-82 Through 1988-89) 



&4 



SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABLED 



131,99^ 136,0% 




30.0%" 
20.0%-- 
10.0%Ti 
0.0% 



-10.0%- ■ 
-20.0% 



9.1% 



12.8% 



LANGUAGE/ SPEECH IMPAIRED 

. 26.4% 

15.4% 16.0% 




20.6% 



-2.8% : .3.2% 





-3.4% ,3.6% 




-3.7% : 



-18.4% -17.2% 



EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED (MENTALLY RETARDED) 




53.5% 



ll981>82j 1982 -831 1983 >84i 1984 - 85t 1985 > 86 i 1986 > 87 i 1987 - 881 1988 - 89 i 

SCHOOL YEAR 



LEGEND 

MISSISSIPPI ^ NATIONWIDE 
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SOURCE: Compiled by PEER staff from data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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degree of intellect and/or academic ability. This language and the authority 
the act grants to the State Board of Education to '^promulgate rules, 
regulations and guidelines" for implementing the act provide the board 
with a great deal of discretion over the size of the population to be served 
through programs for the gifted and over the accompanying Minimum 
Program funding request. 



SDE's Inadequate Control over Growth in Teacher Units in the 1980s 

• States have discretion over cHeria which they use to qualify 
students for special education. 

The federal government mandates broad categories of disabilities 
which public schools must serve through special education programs. 
While the categories of disabilities included in the mandate have not 
changed since passage of the Education of the Handicapped Act in 1976, the 
ages of children covered by the act have. The federal government provided 
incentives during the 1980s and eventually a mandate which went into 
effect in September of 1991 for states to expend their special education 
services to include three- and four-year-old children with disabilities. 

The federal government has left to the discretion of the states the 
specific criteria which state departments of education use to place students 
in the federally mandated sub-categories. Through these criteria, state 
departments of education have a great deal of control over the nimiber of 
students qualifying for special education. 

Staff of the U.S. Department of Education informed PEER that state 
departments of education have the authority and responsibility to develop 
their own criteria for each category of disability without content input from 
the federal government. Because Mississippi's criteria is part of a consent 
decree known as Mattfe T.,* any changes to the criteria woxild be subject to 
judicial approval. 

One example of the impact which a state's criteria for a certain 
disability can have on the number of children classified with that disability 
is Mississippi's experience with the federally mandated category of 
"emotionally handicapped." As previously mentioned^ in Mississippi 
students with this type of disability represent only 0.4% of the total state 
special education population, while emotionally handicapped students 
nationwide represent 8.3% of the total national special education 
population. The Director of Mississippi's Bureau of Special Services attrib- 

* The Mattie T. consent decree, issued on January 26, 1979, settled a lawsuit filed on 
behalf of everyone in the class by a student with cerebral palsy who had been 
misclassified as mentally retarded. The case resulted in the development of criteria for 
the classification of students and the implementation of control procedures to make less 
likely an error in classification. Also, as a result of the decree, the state re-categorized 
many 'Mentally retarded" students. 
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uted the difference to Mississippi's more restrictive criteria for this 
category of disability. Specifically, she said the criteria which many states 
use result in inclusion of students with behavior disorders (e.g., conduct 
disorders such as defiance), while Mississippi's criteria do not include 
such students. Because the federal definition for emotionally handicapped 
(as for most other categories of disability) is broad, it is up to the states, 
through the criteria they adopt, to determine who shoxdd served tmder 
the federal government's mandate that students with "serious" emotional 
problems receive special education services. 

Anotiier example of the impact which a state's criteria for a federally 
mandated category of disability can have on the size of that state's disabled 
student population is Mississippi's criteria for "specific learning disabled." 
The federal mandate for serving children with specific learning disabilities 
states (34 CFR 300.5(9)): 

"specific learning disability" means a disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding 
or in using language spoken or written, which may manifest 
itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, 
spell, or do mathematical calculations. The term includes 
such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain d'^'s function, dyslexia, and developmental 
aphasia. The term does not include children who have 
learning problems which are primarily the result of visual, 
hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental retardation, of 
emotional disturbance, or of environmental, cultural, or 
economic disadvantage. 

Pages 70 A and B of the Mississippi Department of Education's 
'^Referral to Placement Process Manual" specify Mississippi's criteria for 
qualifying a child under this broad definition, a portion of which follows: 

A student may be ^determined to have a specific learning 
disability if: (1) the student does not achieve commensurate 
with his or her age and ability levels in one or more of the 
areas listed in Number (2) below when provided with learning 
experiences appropriate for the student's age and ability levels: 
and (2) the multidisciplinary team finds that a student has a 
severe discrepancy between achievement and intellectual 
ability (is achieving less than could be expected according to 
ability). . . 

. . .When comparing academic and intellectual functioning 
using scores from instruments with identical means and 
standard deviations, the standard score of achievement is 
subtracted from the intelligence score to determine if the 
difference is equal to or greater than one standard deviation 
[emphasis added] of the tests. . . 
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Exhibit 21 on page 80 shows a comparison of the method which 
seventeen states use to operationalize "severe discrepancy" between 
achievement and intellectual ability. 

Mississippi's State Department of Education modeled its specific 
learning disabled definition after Texas' definition. Mississippi's use of one 
standard unit of measure (standard deviation) difference to define "severe 
discrepancy" is a more inclusive definition of the term "specific learning 
disabled" than that which at least eleven other states use. The Mississippi 
criterion places more children in the category of specific learning disabled 
than criteria such as those used by Georgia, which in part define "severe 
discrepancy" as a twenty point discrepancy between achievement and 
mtelhgence scores (equivalent to 1.33 standard deviation units). Georgia 
claims that its specific learning disabled criteria, which went into effect in 
1984, represent an attempt to identify children with true learning 
disabihties versus those who are simply low functioning. Since Georgia 
changed its criteria, its specific learning disabled population has declined 
by 29%. During the period preceding the change in criteria this population 
had grown by 12% (fi-om 1980 to 1984). 

While specific learning disabled populations have increased 
nationwide, the inclusiveness of Mississippi's criteria is in part responsible 
for the high comparative growth rate in the state's specific learning 
disabled population over the decade of the 1980s. Between the 1980-81 and 
1988-89 school years, the nationwide specific learning disabled population 
increased by 35.9% while Mississippi's specific learning disabled 
population increased by 136%. Using more restrictive criteria would reduce 
the state s sizeable specific learning disabled population and consequently 
the number of teacher units assigned to serve this population. 

The State Department of Education is aware of the imusually high 
growth rate associated with the state's specific learning disabled 
population. In a March 1988 Bureau of Special Services internal memo the 
State Board of Education directed the Bureau of Special Services to work to 
^"^^ "^^^S^ growth in the specific learning disabled program " 
While the Bureau of Special Services has considered changing its specific 
learmng disabled criteria, it had not taken any specific action in this regard 
at the time that PEER drafted this report. 

In summary, the Legislature should be aware that the State 
Department of Education has the authority to alter its criteria for qualifying 
students for the various categories of disability mandated by Congress 
subject to judicial approval ppr the Mattie T. consent decree. The 
Department also has the authority to alter its criteria for qualifying 
students as gifted pursuant to state law. The department can use this 
authority to reduce the size of the population eligible for special and gifted 
education services, subject to judicial approval in the case of services to the 
disabled. 
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Deficiencies in the Application of Special Education Student-Teacher Ratios 
to Special Education Student Counts 

• The State Department of Education, with board oversight, has 
discretion in the development of special education student I teacher 
ratios. 

Even if the State Department of Education accounted for special 
education students 100% correctly, there is still another significant variable 
in the teacher unit equation: the student/teacher ratio which the State 
Department of Education applies to the student counts. Subsection 3 of 
MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-5 (1972) grants the State Department of 
Education the authority to determine teacher unit needs. Because there are 
no federally mandated or state legislated special education studenVteacher 
ratios, the department, with board oversight, has considerable discretion in 
determining needed teacher units. The State Department of Education 
claims that its overriding concern is to provide each special education child 
"an appropriate pubHc education." 

Pursuant to this federal mandate, the State Department of Education 
has developed minimum and maximum student/teacher ratios for broad 
categories of special education students, as summarized in Exhibit 22 on 
page 82. 

State Department of Education personnel said the department 
developed these ratios several years ago based on a survey of other states 
and on the number of teachers which it beheves are necessary to serve tiie 
two broad categories of special education fimctioning levels: resourced and 
self-contained. The State Board of Education was not in existence at the 
that the Bureau of Special Services developed these ratios. Currently 
the department has the authority to change these ratios at will. There are 
no administrative or legal requirements for the Bureau of Special Services 
to review and justify these ratios periodically and there is no external 
review of the appropriateness of the ratios currently in use. 



• The State Department of Education's process of allocating special 
education teacher units involves a significant amount of subjective 
judgement which could result in favoritism in applying the ratios 
between districts. 

In practice, the State Department of Education's process of applying 
its stated special education student/teacher ratios to district special 
education student data involves a significant amount of subjective 
jud^ent. For example, many special education classes contain a 
combmation of self-contained and resourced students. In allocating 
teacher units, the State Department of Education places the entire dass in 
one category or the other, depending on the placement of the msgority of the 
students, and applies this ratio to the entire class. In cases where the 
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EXHIBIT 22 

MISSISSIPPI'S SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENT/ TEACHER RATIOS 

BY CATEGORY 



CATEGORY 



Self-Contained 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER TEACHER 
Minimum* Maximimi Other Limits 



14 



Resourced 



8 



18 



Gifted 



30 



Multi-handicapped 



Dea£^ Blind 



5 
5 



10 



10 



12 with one aide or 
14 with 2 aides 



Severely and Profoundly Handicapped 5 



10 



Specific Learning Disabled 8 



Emotionally Handicapped 8 



18 



18 



15 on a district-wide 
basis 



Developmentally Disabled 8 



18 



Hearing Impaired 



Visually Impaired 



Language/ Speech Impaired 



8 
8 

25 



18 
18 
60 



* SDE uses the minimum number of students to allocate a teacher unit to the first class in 
any category, but requires the maximum number of students plus one to justify an 
additional teacher unit for the same category. 



SOURCE: Compiled by PEER staff from data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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number of resourced and self-contained students is equal, the State 
Department of Education chooses which label it will apply to the entire class 
when allocating teacher units. 

Further, the ultimate ratios which the department applies in each 
sdiool depend on numerous variables (e.g., ages and locations of students 
with similrr disabilities) which the Bureau of Special Services claims that 
only its program staff can determine on a case by case basis. The State 
Department of Education worksheet for each district is a handwritten 
document containing numerous calculations. This worksheet does not 
leave an audit trail sufficient to allow an auditor to replicate the 
Department's teacher allocation procedure. 

While the calcxalation of regular education teacher imits involves a 
fairly straightforward application of legislated strident/teacher ratios to 
student counts, the department has obfuscated the special education 
teacher xmit allocation process. The discretion in the current process could 
result in favoritism in applying the ratios among districts. 



Special Education Staffing Patterns 

• Mississippi has high special education teacher / student ratios 
compared to the soutlieastern average and to the State Department of 
Education's stated ratios. 

Based on comparative national data for the 1988-89 school year, the 
most recent completed school year for which information was available, 
Mississippi's special education classrooms had more teachers per student 
(631 teachers per 10,000 disabled students) than the average ratio for the 
southeast (626 teachers per 10,000 students). (See Exhibit 23, page 84.) Of 
the three categories of disabilities with the largest populations-specific 
learning disabled, language/speech impaired, and mentally retarded- 
Mississippi had a significantly higher number of teachers per 10,000 
students than the southeastern average for specific learning disabled (704 
in Mississippi versus a southeastern average of 537) and for mentally 
retarded (1,069 in Mississippi versus a southeastern average of 893). In the 
third classification, language/speech, Mississippi had fewer teachers per 
10,000 students than the southeastern average (273 in Mississippi versus 
355 for the southeast). 

Had the state's ratio of teachers to students equalled that of the 
southeast for the 1988-89 school year, Mississippi would have spent an 
estimated $8 million less on special education teacher imits, an amount 
which the Legislature could have spent on teacher aides or on improving 
services for students with learning difficulties in the regular education 
classroom. 
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EXHIBIT 23 



NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS AND SUPPORT STAFF PER 10,000 
STUDENTS FOR MISSISSIPPI VERSUS SOUTHEAST REGION 

(For School Year 1988-89) 



1,068.6 



■ MISSISSIPPI 
□ SOUTHEAST 




TOTAL SPECIFIC 
SPECIAL LEARNING 
EDUCATION DISABLED 



LANGUAGE/ EDUCATIONALLY OTHER* 
SPEECH HANDICAPPED/ 
IMPAIRED MENTALLY 
RETARDED 



* Other includes Emotionally Handicapped, Preschool Handicapped, Physically Handicapped, Hearing Impaired, 
Visually Impaired, Multi-handicapped, and Deaf-Blind. 



SIPMHAIL ISIE)TU(DAini(DN SHJPIPaDOT STAFF 



283.6 



M MISSISSIPPI 
□ SOUTHEAST 




** 



TEACHER AIDES 



Administrative staff includes Supervisors and Administrators. 



ADMINISTRATIVE** 



SOURCE: Compiled by PEER staff from data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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In comparison to the southeastern average for the 1988-89 school 
year, Mississippi employed significantly fewer special education 
teacher aides. 



Mississippi employed more special education teachers per 10,000 
special education students during the 1988-89 school year, but fewer teacher 
aides than the southeastern average (118 in Mississippi versus 284 per 
10,000 students for the SQutheast), The fact that Mississippi's Minimtmi 
Program teacher unit funding does not fund the hiring of aides partially 
explains this comparatively low nximber of teacher aides. (Districts are 
permitted to use Minimum Program support services funding, which is 
allocated at a rate of $3,625 per teacher xmit, toward support personnel such 
as special education teacher aides.) 

Mississippi's comparatively low number of teacher aides is 
particularly si^iificant in light of the fact that the state is imable to fill its 
special education teacher units with fully certified special education 
teachers. Of the state's 3,948 FY 1989 special education teachers, 435 (11%) 
held emergency certificates. The department issued the majority of these 
emergency certificates, 362 (83%), for ^^educationally handicapped*' 
endorsements. SDE reports that most teachers falling into this category 
lack some coursework or experience for this particular endorsement, but 
have some of both. SDE allows emergency certified teachers three years to 
complete their coursework. 



• Mississippi employed a higher ratio of special education 
administrative personnel, approximately the same ratio of 
diagnostic personnel and fewer personnel in other categories of 
special education support in comparison with the 1988-89 
southeastern average. 

During the 1988-89 school year, Mississippi employed more 
administrators per 10,000 handicapped students than the southeastern 
average at both the local and state levels. At the local level, Mississippi 
employed 32 administrators per 10,000 students while the southeast on the 
average employed 27. At the state level, Mississippi employed 9 
administrators per 10,000 students with disabilities versus a southeastern 
average of 4. Exhibit 23, page 84, shows state and local totals for Mississippi 
and the southeastem states. 



Options for Serving Students with Special Education Needs 

As an alternative to placing more students in special education, 
regular class instruction can be strengthened to accommodate children 
with learning difficulties. State officials in Massachusetts estimated in 
1991 that strengthening regular class instruction for this purpose would 
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initially cost their state $26.8 million but could reduce the number of 
special-needs students by as many as 41,000, thus reducing annual special 
education costs. 

Georgia has implemented a pre-referral process through which 
children with special educational needs receive assistance from a support 
team in the regular education setting in an effort to reduce the number of 
children placed in special education. Texas is also focusing on pre-referral 
intervention* * Mississippi is experimenting with reducing special 
education placements by focusing on regular classroom intervention in 
certain pilot programs around the state. 



Vocational Education Funding 

The Minimvon Program law provides one-half of a teacher unit for 
each vocational program approved by the Department of Education. 
However, the law provides no formula or method for determining in which 
districts and areas of training vocational programs should be placed. In 
carrying out its administrative responsibilities for determining how many 
Minimum Program teacher units should be allocated to each school 
district, the department has an obligation to control state costs by ensuring 
that only high-priority programs receive state funding. 

Another administrative responsibility of the department related to 
vocational education funding is preparation of an annual general fund 
budget request that informs the Legislature of the state expenditure needed 
to ensure eligibility for federal vocational education funds (approximately 
$18 million in FY 1992). The second finding of this section (p. ICQ) describes 
problems in the method the department uses to determine the state's 
maintenance of effort reqtiirements. 



Neither the Minimum Piogram law nor the State Board of Education places 
sufficient controls on the fimding of vocational education teacher imiis to 
prevent low-priority vocational programs from receiving state Minimum 
Program teacher unit tands. As a result^ the State Board of Education has 
permitted local school districts and community colleges to use at least 
million in state fimds for low-priority vocational programs in FY 1992. In 
addition, neither the Board nor the Department can demonstrate tiiat all 
other local programs receiving state vocational funds meet otgective criteria 
that ensure that only programs of the highest priority receive state 

PEER noted the following deficiencies in the department's 
administration of the Minimum Program and vocational education 
funding programs: 
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—absence of pupil/teacher ratios or any other objective method for 
determining teacher miit allocations; 

—ineffective methods for identifying low-priority programs and 
discontinuing their state funding; 

—inclusion of vocational guidance counselors in generating Minimum 
Program vocational teacher units; and, 

—lack of any valid audit procedure to verify the accuracy of district 
performance data. 



Effects of these deficiencies include: 
-state support of courses with low enrollments; 

—a lag between student enrollment declines and teacher unit 
decreases, which has cost the state more than $11 million over the 
past foiir years; and, 

—high per-student expenditures. 



♦ There is no student I teacher ratio or any other objective criterion for 
generating vocational teacher units. 

Local school districts receive support for high school vocational 
instruction under two major state funding programs. One program is the 
state Minimum Program, which provides funds to be used specifically for 
vocational teacher salaries and fringe benefits. The other source of 
vocational education support is a general fund vocational education 
appropriation (approximately $47 million in FY 1992), approximately one- 
half of which is used for vocational programs at the secondary level. The 
balance is used to support community college vocational education 
programs. 

The State Department of Education supports local vocational teachers 
with 1/2 teacher unit from the Minimmr. Program and up to 49% of a 
teacher unit at the secondary level from the general fund vocational 
education appropriation, using the reimbursement rates listed in Exhibit 
24, page 88. School districts use local funds to cover the remaining portion 
of an individual vocational instructor's salary. (Generally, federal funds 
are not used for instructional positions in vocational education.) 

Unlike regular education and special education teacher unit 
allocation processes, the funding of local vocational education programs 
does not depend on specific student/teacher ratios. To be eligible for one 
teacher unit under Minimum Program provisions for regular teacher 
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units (as opposed to special education or vocational education Minimum 
Program provisions), a district must have 24 or 27 students in average daily 
attendance. (See sidebar on how Minimum Program teacher units are 
determined, p. 44.) To be eligible for one teacher unit under special 
education Minimum Program provisions, as administered by the 
Department of Education, a district must have approximately 14 disabled 
students enrolled in, for example, a self-contained program (see Exhibit 22, 
page 82). Different ratios apply for regular education and for the self- 
contained, resourced and gifted categories of special education, but teacher 
unit allocations in each of these areas are directly related to specific 
student/teacher ratios. 

Unlike regular and special education funding, vocational program 
funding does not depend on enrollment or average daily attendance. Data 
from studies of labor force projections and other objectively-based economic 
development considerations also are absent from the vocational teacher 
unit allocation process. Instead, the process depends on a subjective 
decision by the Department of Education to initiate or continue a program. 
If the program is initiated or continued, the teachers in that program are 
coimted toward Minimum Program teacher \xaits. 

Federal limits on the fxmding of vocational teachers originally 
established a degree of control on state Minimum Program expenditTires 
because the state Minimum Program law limited its one-half teacher-unit 
allocations to cases in which a vocational teacher was paid in whole or in 
part by federal funds (SB 1205, 1953 Extraordinary Session, Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi). However, the state general fund appropriation 
now takes the place of federal support for almost all vocational teacher 
units and the Minimum Program law no longer requires federal support 
for a teaching position to qualify for state Minimum Program support. 
Although federal criteria no longer apply in the process of generating 
vocational teacher units, the Department of Education has not established 
its own controls by substituting specific criteria governing the number of 
vocational students a district must have enrolled in a program to qualify for 
a teacher unit. 

By department policy, a vocational program must initially have at 
least ten students to be eligible to begiajeceiving state funds. This is the 
only absolute criterion used by the department in determining vocational 
program eligibility for funding. No minimum student/teacher ratios are 
required to continue to receive funding after the initial year. 



• Board and department procedures are ineffective in limiting teacher 
unit generation for vocational and technical education. 

Two factors might appear to control the generation of vocational 
education teacher units. These are the board's policy on program 
elimination and availability of funding for the 1/2 teacher imit not covered 




by Minimum Program, However, as the following sections demonstrate, 
neither of these factors places effective, objective controls over teacher unit 
generation because neither represents an absolute criterion for continuing 
state support or for eliminating state support for low-priority programs on a 
timely basis. Further, the department includes vocational guidance 
counselor positions in its teacher tmit requests, instead of restricting the 
generation and use of Minimum Program teacher unit funds to 
instructional personnel. 



Weaknesses in Standards--The State Board of Education has acted as the 
policy-making authority for vocational education since the electorate 
ratified a 1982 constitutional amendment permitting the board to assume 
this responsibility. However, since July 1, 1986, when an automatic 
repealer on the law designating the State Board as the vocational education 
authority went into effect, Mississippi actually has had no policy making 
and oversight authority for vocational and technical education. (See 
finding, p. 148.) Possibly unaware that its vocational education policy- 
making authority has been repealed, the board has continued to function as 
the policy-making authority for vocational education. 

Standards for program operatinns! In June of 1985, the board approved a 
policy establishing minimum standards for program operations, 
performance and enrollment, which ongoing vocational education 
programs must meet in order to continue to receive state vocational 
education funds. According to the board's policy, programs must meet 
standards in all three areas in order to continue to receive state vocational 
funds. 

The Office of Vocational Education measures Tninimnm vocational 
program standards by a ^^comprehensive program evaluation" which 
entails a review of planning and operational processes and standards such 
as safety and quality of instructional staff. The office conducted these 
evaluations on a five-year cycle, prior to the Board of Education's 1991 
moratorium on accreditation site visits. (See accreditation section, page 
132.) However, in order to meet federal guidelines, yearly reviews continue 
in which at least portions of certain programs in every district are 
reviewed. Compliance with. these standards is necessary for a district to be 
accredited under the statewide accreditation system. 

The weaknesses of the standards for program operations as a tool for 
eliminating low-priority programs are that they are process measures used 
for accreditation purposes. They provide no rigorous, quantitative 
information on whether a program is needed or whether it is having the 
intended outcomes regarding student learning or placement. 

Lower 8% ranking mPthnH- The Board of Education requires the Office of 
Vocational Education to collect information annually on program 
enrollment, number of students completing each program and placement 
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of students after they complete the program, and to maintain a formula for 
rating the programs comparatively, (See Appendix I, page 203, for the 
board policy on program elimination.) Accordingly, each year, the Office of 
Vocational Education, with board approval, sets the minimum rank a 
program must attain in order to be automatically funded for the following 
year. For the past several years^ the office has established the lower 8% of 
program rankings as the cutoff for each class of programs. TTiat is, any 
program ranking in the lower 8% must be terminated imless it can show 
improvement. According to Office of Vocational Education officials, there 
is no particular reason for the selection of the lower 8% as the benchmark. 
This is an arbitrary figure that has remained the cutoff point for several 
years. 

To arrive at program ranks, the office first standardizes the raw 
performance data, as Appendix J on page 206 explains in detail. Each 
^'performance element" specified in the policy (program enrollment, 
number of students completing the program, and placement of students 
after they complete the program) counts equally in this standardizing 
process (i.e., counts as one-third of the program's overall score). The office 
then adds the standardized data for all three performance measures for 
each program to arrive at a total combined score. The office ranks the 
programs within each major classffication based on these combined scores 
and identifies those in the lower 8%. The Office of Vocational Education 
notifies local education agencies with low-ranking programs that the state 
will no longer disburse funds for these programs unless they can docxmient 
improvement in the outcome measures within the first six months of the 
next school year. 

Under tiiis policy, the State Board of Education in effect permits 
existing vocational education programs to continue to operate with state 
fiinds unless the program had fallen in the lower 8% of a ranking of all 
similar programs two years earlier. For example, if a program's 
enrollment, student retention and placement rates were extremely low 
throughout the 1888-88 school year, the program would be notified daring 
the 1888-80 school year and would continue to receive funding until the 
1881-82 school year. At that point, if the program has not demonstrated 
improvement, it may be discontinued. 

Weaknesses of the ranking method are that, in addition to the three- 
year delay in terminating unproductive programs, it permits minimum 
enrollment requirements to fluctuate with over^ state enrollment trends, 
instead of establishing absolute minimimi enrollment levels or any other 
absolute criteria. There is a subtle but important difference between a 
standard based on comparative performance, such as a program's rank 
among like programs, and a standard based on an absolute measure or 
series of measures. An example of an absolute measure would be a board 
requirement that a program achieve stated minimum enrollment, 
retention and placement rates. Minimum acceptable levels should be based 
on research that produces a defensible, efficient minimum for each 
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program area. Basing funding decisions on an absolute standard is 
essential because, by discontinuing funding for any program whose 
performance declines below a certain level, the board would ensure that no 
state funds are used for an inefficient program. Without an absolute 
standard the public has no such asstirance. 



Low enrollmeni method: The board also requires that programs with 
''extremely low* enrollments be ''adjusted*' through teacher/program 
reductions. For the past several years, the board has established 
'*extremely low enrollments per teacher" as being any program which has 
one-third or less the average nimiber of students per FTE in the program 
classification. For example, if the average enrollment in secondary 
occupational programs (the average number of students taught by a 
secondary vocational teacher in all periods throughout the course of a day) 
were 36 students, "extremely low enrollment** would be 12 students. 

The actual level defining "extremely low enrollment** for secondary 
occupational programs in 1990 was 11.6 students. That is, at a Tninimiim a 
teacher had to maintain on his or her class rolls a total of at least 11.7 
students over the course of a day to exceed the "extremely loV* designation. 
With three vocational dass periods per day in most secondary schools, an 
average class size of four students (11.7 minimiim/3 class periods = 3.9 
[approximately 4] students per class period) was high enough to warrant 
continuation of a secondary occupational program at the existing faculty 
level. Any program that had 11.6 or fewer students per FTE was to be 
placed on the deobligation list. 

Because the definition of "low enrollment" is based on the state 
average enrollment for similar programs, this, too, is a relative measxire. 
As a result, the minimimi number of students per teacher changes from 
year to year, based on the state average instead of on optimum 
student/teacher ratios. As the average enrollment statewide declines, the 
number of students needed to maintain a level higher than "extremely low** 
dedines. In the above example, if the average were to (kop to 30 students, a 
teacher would have to teach only eleven students to exceed the ten-student 
level defining "extremely low enrollment.** 



Using availability of funding for the 1/2 teanher unit halance as a control on 
Minimum Program unit generation! State vocational education offidals 
responsible for resotirce management conceded that the department has no 
absolute student/teacher ratio or any other absolute standard for 
determining whether a program should be terminated. Vocational 
education offidals told PEER staff that the availability of fxmds fi-om the 
department's other state general fund source, the vocational education 
appropriation ($47,167,769 in state general funds for FY 1992), is a control 
factor that limits the department's generation of Minimum Program 
vocational education teacher units. By the board*8 policy, the department 
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cannot generate a Minimum Program teacher unit allocation (@l/2 teacher 
unit per allocation) unless the department also has available sufficient 
funds from the vocational education appropriation to cover a specified 
portion (40%, 80%, or 98%, depending on program type) of the remaining 1/2 
teacher unit. 

This stipulation by the Board of Education may constrain the 
department from generating large nimibers of additional teacher units in a 
given year. In effect, however, using this legislative appropriation as the 
only real control over Minimum Program vocational teacher unit 
generation places upon the legislature instead of the board and department 
the burden of controlling Minimum Program teacher unit allocations. 
That is, the Minimum Program law designates the Department of 
Education as the party responsible for determining the number of 
programs to be supported by Minimum Program vocational teacher tmits. 

Instead of specifying efficiency levels on the basis of research and 
professional judgement (e.g., the department's own or others' research on 
the most efficient student/teacher ratios possible in the various vocational 
course areas), the department depends on the legislature to control 
Minimum Program teacher unit funding by restricting the availability of 
vocational program funds in the separate vocational education 
appropriation. The board and the department have thereby abdicated their 
professional responsibility to identify and impose objective, defensible 
funding criteria; they rely instead on the politicsd arena for controlling the 
Minimum Program teacher unit allocation process. 



Implementation of State Board PoZicies-Although the Office of Vocational 
Education collects data which supports closure, the Office has not closed 
programs on a timely basis. PEER evaluated the Office of Vocational 
Education's implementation of its lower 8% closure policy by analyzing 
closure data for courses taught during the 1988-89 school year which the 
ofifice identified as failing into the lower 8%. Of the 2,376 vocational 
education courses taught during the 1988-89 school year, 190 fell into the 
lower 8% ranking. PEER found that the office was still fundmg seven of 
these programs for the 1991-92 school year, even though the performance 
data which it collected showed no improvement in any of the three 
categories measured. The Office of Vocational Education continued to fund 
an additional 34 programs which showed improvement on only one of the 
three performance measures. (See Appendix K, page 211.) Had the office 
terminated these programs effective July 1, 1991, the $530,252 in vocational 
education funds which the Office of Vocational Education expended on 
them during FY 1992 would have been available for other programs. 
Closing those programs would have saved an additional $288-890 in 
Minimum Program teacher unit funds. The total FY 1992 state cost for 
these low-priority programs is $819,142. 
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The Department of Education also has not fully complied with the 
Board's low enrollment" policy. That policy provides no waiting period. It 
simply states that programs with extremely low enrollment levels will be 
•adjusted.* However, PEER'S analysis of the funding status of programs 
failing to meet enrollment standards in FY 1989 and FY 1990 demonstrates 
that 11 of these low-enrollment programs at the secondary level and 6 
postsecondary programs are still receiving state funds in FY 1992. The FY 
1992 state general fund salary cost of these programs is approximately 
$341,613. (See Appendix L, page 213.) Excluding overlapping costs for two 
programs that appear on both Hsts (lower 8% and low enrollment), the total 
FY 1992 state salary cost associated with these low-priority vocational 
programs is $1,143,700. 



• Tfie Departfnent of Education violates the Minimum Program law by 
using existing, non-instructional vocational counselor positions to 
generate vocational teacher units, thereby increasing the number of 
vocational teacher units to which districts are entitled. This practice 
has cost the state a total of approximately $3.-^ ,nillion in Minimum 
Program salary and fringe benefit funds over the past three years 
(FY 1988 through FY 1991). 

It is the generation of a teacher unit for a vocational counselor 
position that violates the Minimum Program law. Through this practice, 
counselors increase the number of Minimum Program teacher units 
beyond the number used for instruction. This practice violates MISS. 
CODE ANN. Section 37-19-1 (1972), which clearly defines teachers as 
instructional persoimel who teach a Tninirrmm of three periods per day. 
Because guidance personnel are not instructional, and could not fall within 
the defixiition of a teacher, their use in generating minimum program 
teacher units is not in compKance with the law. 

Department of Education officials said they have included counselor 
positions in Minimum Program budget requests for many years. The cost 
of this practice in Minimum Program salary and fringe benefit funds for 
the past three years alone is approximately $3,442,000. 

In the regular education program, the department uses a different 
method to generate teacher units than it does to fill these units. In regular 
education 24 lower elementary students generate one teacher unit. A 
district uses this position when it hires a teacher and submits information 
to the department on that teacher's name, certification, years of experience, 
dass load, etc. For the vocational education program, the law provides no 
ratio to be applied in generating a teacher imit. As a result, the department 
has administratively developed a method for generating teacher units. (See 
section on generation of vocational teacher units, p. 87.) 

In this method, the department applies essentially the same 
procedure to generate teacher units as it does to use these units. 
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Department vocational personnel said they arrive at the annual vocational 
teacher unit request simply by determining how many vocational personnel 
currently are working in the districts. They modify this figure using 
knowledge about plans for the districts* vocational progrums. Thus, the 
presence of a vocational counselor both generates and uses a teacher unit. 

In the regular education program, the department routinely uses 
regular teacher units for counselor positions in determining Minimum 
Program allocations to the districts. Using teacher units for non- 
instructional persoimel may or may not have been the intent of the 
legislature, but this practice does not increase the number of teacher xmits 
a district receives. It simply uses the unit for a coimselor with higher 
levels of certification or experience and leaves the support of a lower-paid 
teacher to the district. 



• The Department of Education does not audit performance data it 
collects for use in deciding whether to continue supporting local 
vocational education programs. 

In order to measure minimum performance to determine whether 
programs will continue to receive state funding, the board requires the 
Office of Vocational Education to collect information annually on program 
emx)llment, number of students completing the program and placement of 
students after they complete the program. The local educational agencies 
are responsible for reporting this information about the prior school year to 
the state office by November 1 of each school year. 

Because the board requires that the department use this performance 
information in deciding whether to fund local programs, there is an 
incentive for the local educational agencies to inflate these figures. 
However, the data contained in these local reports are not routinely audited 
by the Office of Vocational Education. The only Department of Education 
review of these figures takes place at five-year intervals during the 
department's accreditation site visits. This review is not an audit. Instead, 
it is a cursory verification of data for two or three students, one of whom is 
chosen by the district under review. 



• The Board of Education's inadequate controls over teacher unit 
generation have resulted in extremely low enrollment in some local 
programs, as well as generally high per-student expenditures. 

Low course enrollment-As a result of the absence of any absolute criteria 
for funding teacher xmits, in 1989-90 (the most recent year for which 
complete data are available) the department routinely fimded teacher units 
for programs with only 15-20 students per teacher over an entire daily 
schedule. In more extreme cases full-time teachers taught a toti of only 
eight students per day. See Exhibit 25, page 97, for information on 
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secondary occupational program enrollment per full-time equivalent 
teacher. The secondary occupational category of programs employs more 
Minimum Program vocational teachers than any other category. Overall, 
low student/teacher ratios in vocational education at the secondary level 
resulted in high expenditures per vocational student in comparison with 
regular education. 



Lag between student enrollment declines and teacher unit decreases-^The 
current system for generating vocational teacher units does not use 
pupil/teacher ratios in determining vocational teacher unit allocations and 
as a result does not respond to enrollment declines on a timely basis. As a 
result, secondary vocational teacher xmit allocations have declined by only 
2% over the past four years in spite of a 19% drop in secondary vocationsd 
education enrollment. If teacher tmit funding had declined at the same 
rate as secondary vocational enrollment, the state would have provided a 
total of $11,417,008 less in Minimum Program support for vocational 
education teacher xmits over the past four years. This amoimt is the four- 
year total of the annual cost per vocational teacher unit times the difference 
between the actual vocational teacher xmits each year and the number that 
would have been employed if the FY 1987 ratio of students per vocational 
teacher had been used in determining teacher xmit allocations. 

High per student expenditures in vocational education-An example of high 
expenditure per student can be seen in the area of trade and technical 
education, the occupational education category with the highest level of 
student participation (14% of all secondary vocational students in FY 1991). 
For this category of vocational education, Minimxmi Program funds 50% of 
a teacher unit and the general fimd vocational appropriation funds 49% of 
the scheduled salary. The 1% balance is funded locally. In FY 1991 the 
area of trade and technical education received vocational teacher salary 
and Mnge benefit support at an average rate of $2,303 per full-time 
equivalent student ($1,163 per full-time equivalent trade and technical 
student from Minimum Program plus $1,140 per student from the 
vocational appropriation). By comparison, high school students enrolled in 
regular academic courses received teacher salary support at an average 
rate of $1,035 per full-time equivalent student ($274,658,931 in Minimimi 
Program teacher salary funds for regular academic teachers at the 
secondary level divided by 265,331 fiill-time academic students at the 
secondary level). That is, tiie teacher salary and fringe benefit support per 
regular academic student was only 45% of the amount spent per fiill-time 
equivalent trade and technical student in FY 1991. Neither of these figures 
(vocational or academic cost per student) includes local expenditures 
beyond the local contribution to Minimum Program, which was 2% of the 
total cost of Minimum Program in FY 1991. 
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Higher costs per student often are associated with vocational 
education in comparison with regular academic education programs. 
However, the cost factors used by at least one other state show that 
Mississippi's cost per trade and teclmical student is high relative to regular 
academic costs per student in grades 4 through 8. Mississippi spends 2.18 
times more for a full-time eqmvalent trade and technical student than for a 
student in the base category ($2,303 per trade and technical student / $1,054 
per regular academic student in grades 4 through 8). By contrast, Florida 
appropriates only 1.75 times as much for industrial students, its most 
expensive category of non-handicapped vocational student. (This 
comparison uses grades 4-8 to represent regular academic appropriations 
instead of secondary costs presented above to permit comparison with 
Florida, which uses tiie cost for students in grades 4 through 8 as the basis 
for computing its relative cost factors.) Thus, in Mississippi the difference 
between expenditure per student in trade and technical education vs. the 
basic academic program was approximately 25% greater than Florida's 
difference. 



Administration of Vocational Education Appropriation 

During fiscal years 1989 through 1991, SDE received $10 million in state 
vocational education funds in excess of the amount required to qualify for 
federal vocational education funds under the Carl Perkins Act This $10 
million excess includes a $1.8 million FY 1991 deficit appropriation during 
a fiscal year when the Department of Education's appropriation already 
exceeded the amount needed to qualify for federal funds hy $3 minin n 

• Between FY 1988 and FY 1991, the DepaHment of Education did not 
include all state-appropriated vocational education expenditures in 
calculating maintenance of effort. 

According to Mr. Jim Jankowski of the U. S. Department of 
Education, federal law requires states to include in their maintenance of 
effort calculations the expenditure of all state funds specifically 
appropriated for vocational education. 

The OfiRce of Vocational Education has historically included only one 
of four soxirces of vocational education funding, the vocational education 
appropriation to the State Department of Education, in its maintenance of 
effort calculations. As shown in Exhibit 26 on page 99, this source 
represented 63% of total state appropriated funds for vocational education in 
FY 1991. The largest source of vocational education funding which the 
department omits from its calculation is vocational education Minimum 
Program teacher unit funding, which in FY 1991 amounted to $23.7 million 
(31.7% of total state appropriated funds for vocational education). 
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The effect of this practice, combined with the method the Office of 
Vocational Education chooses to use in calculating maintenance of effort 
(see following section), is that the state could have appropriated a total of $10 
million less in FY 1989 through FY 1991 to vocational education and still 
have received the same level of federal vocational education funds. 



• Between FY 1989 and FY 1991, the State Department of Education did 
not US'* the method of calculating maintena^ice of effort which would 
result in the lower state appropriation. 

Titie V, Part A, Section 502 (a) of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Act of 1990 establishes the following "maintenance of 
effort* requirements for a state applying to receive federal vocational 
education funds: 

No payments shall be made under this Act for any fiscal year 
to a State unless the Secretary determines that the fiscal effort 
per student or the aggregate expenditures of such State for 
vocational education for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which the determination is made, equaled or exceeded 
such effort or expenditures for vocational education for the 
second preceding fiscal year. 

The federal government uses its maintenance of effort test only to 
determine whether or not a state qualifies for grant funds under the Carl 
Perkins Act. The amount of each state's federal grant entitiement under 
the Carl Perkins Act does not depend on the amount of the state's effort, but 
rather on other factors such as the niimber of children in the state who 
participate in the free lunch program and the number of students who 
receive PeU grants. 

Mr. Jim Jankowski of the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education told PEER that each year a state can 
calculate its maintenance of effort by using either or both the aggregate 
expenditure or per-pupil calctilation. The aggregate method is frequently 
used as a forecast or first check; however, if there is a problem, the proof is 
with the expenditure-per-student calculation. It is normal in projecting 
maintenance of effort to use the aggregate expenditure calculation because 
it is a quick way to check, whereas the per-pupil calculation takes more 
effort. Federal auditors first check a state's expenditures from an 
aggregate method standpoint, and if the auditors observe a decline, they 
calculate expenditures on a per student basis to see if a decline in 
enrollment explains the decline in expenditures. 

PEER reviewed the Office of Vocational Education's maintenance of 
effort calculations for the period of FY 1988 through FY 1991. During this 
period, the office exclusively used the aggregate expenditure method to 
calculate the level of state appropriation necessary for the department to 
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qualify for federal vocational education funds. The office stated that it uses 
<3ie aggregate expenditure method because it is more manageable to use 
when calculating the State Department of Education's state budget request 
than using the effort per student method. Under the aggregate expenditure 
method, the department knows that it must receive a state appropriation 
equal to or greater than the previous year's appropriation. Under the effort 
per student method, the department does not know what level of 
appropriation to request because the level reqtiired to show maintenance of 
effort depends upon the number of i^tudents enrolling in vocational 
education for the upcoming fiscal year, which is an unknown variable at 
the time that the State Department of Education makes its budget request. 

Despite the possible difBc\ilties of projecting vocational education 
enrollment for budgetary purposes, during a period of declining enrollment 
a state has to expend less on vocational education in order to meet federal 
maintenance of effort requirements using the cost per student method than 
the aggregate expenditure metiiod. For example, if a state expended $10 
milhon on vocational education in FY 1988 and $12 million in FY 1989, it 
wovJd have to expend at least $12 million in FY 1990 in order to receive 
federal funding using the aggregate expenditure method for a total of $34 
million over the three year period. However, if vocational education 
enrollment in FY 88 was 10,000 (state expenditures of $1,000 per student), 
dropped to 9,000 in FY 89 and 8,000 in FY 90, to quaUfy for Carl Perkins 
funds the state would only have to expend a total of $27 million. 

Because the period of fiscal years 1988 through 1991 was a period of 
fluctuating and declining vocational education enrollment in Mississippi, 
the effect of the Office of Vocational Education's excliisive reliance on the 
aggregate expenditure method has been a higher level of state expenditure 
on vocational education than required to receive federal vocational 
education funds under the Carl Perlans Act. 

Exhibit 27 on page 102 illustrates the amount of state fimds which the 
Office of Vocational Education received during the period FY 1989 through 
FY 1991 using the aggregate expenditure method in excess of that needed to 
meet federal maintenance of effort requirements. As the exhibit shows, 
had the Office of Vocational Education used the lower cost method for each 
year during this period rather than exclusively relying on the aggregate 
expenditure method, the state could have appropriated a total of $10 million 
less to vocational education and would have continued to receive the same 
level of federal vocational education funds under the Carl Perkins Act 

Even if the department had alternated between the aggregate and 
per-student methods without basing maintenance of effort calculations on 
all of the state's vocational educational expenditures, the department could 
have spent a total of approximately $6 miUion less firom FY 1989 through 
FY 1991 and still would have maintained the prior yearns level of effort. 
That is, using expenditures authorized binder the vocational appropriation 
only ($47,132,205 in FY 1991), the department could have requested and 
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EXHIBIT 27 

POSSIBLE SAVINGS FROM USING ALTERNATE METHOD OF MAINTENANCE 
OF MINIMUM EFFORT FORMULA USING BASE FISCAL YEAR 1989 

(For Fiscal Years 1990-91) 



CO 
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$70 .. 
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$71.7 





FY 1989 



$75.1 




($3,403,539) 



FY 1990 



($6,622,060) 



FY 1991 



LEGEND 



($10,025,599) 



TOTAL POSSIBLE 
SAVINGS 



^Actual Expenditures 

Minimum Expenditures Using Alternate Calculation Method 
POSSIBLE SAVINGS (Actual - Minimum Expenditures) 
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SOURCE: CompUed by PEER staff from data provided by the State Department of Education. 
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received $6 million less over this three-year period with no adverse effect on 
federal Ending. 



The department's failure to project enrollment levels and to compute 
per-student funding required for maintenance of effort was especially 
disruptive during the latter portion of FY 1991. At the time, department 
officials told the Legislature that the state would lose its eligibility for Carl 
Perkins funds if the Legislature failed to restore a $1,8 million cut the 
department had sustained as a result of the state's FY 1991 revenue 
shortfall. During the discussion surroimding the issue of restoring the $1.8 
million, neither the department nor the Legislature knew that a total FY 
1991 expenditure of $42.3, instead of $47.1, million would have been 
sufficient to meet federal maintenance of effort requirements on a per- 
student basis. That is, the state actually wotdd have exceeded its 
maintenance of effort reqmrement by approximately $3 million without the 
$1.8 million FY 1991 deficit appropriation. (See Exhibit 28, page 104.) 

To arrive at the lowest possible maintenance of effort level, SDE 
should have collected FY 1991 enrollment figures, multiplied the FY 1990 
per-student funding level ($298.37) by the FY 1991 enrollment (141,901) to 
compute the staters maintenance of effort requirement on a per-student 
basis, and provided this information on the minimum maintenance of 
effort requirement to the Legislature, However, SDE personnel said time 
pressures prohibited them from collecting actual enrollment data during 
the period in which the deficit appropriation was under discussion. The 
departments estimated enrollment levels were too high to ensure that the 
per-student calculation would 3deld a maintenance of effort level such that 
the deficit appropriation would not be necessary. The Legislature restored 
the $1.8 milhon before adjourning in 1991. Data collected later showed that 
actual enrollment fell short of spring 1991 projections. As a restdt, the FY 
1991 expenditure exceeded the maintenance of effort requirement by 
approximately $4.8 million (see Exhibit 28, page 104.) 
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EXHIBIT 28 

SD£*S STATED NEED FOR RESTORATION OF $1,8 MILLION TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION APPROPRIATION VERSUS ACTUAL CARL PERKINS 
ACT MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT NEED BASED ON THE 



PRIOR YEAR*S PER-STUDENT E3QPENDITURE 


STATED NEED 


SDE't sUted FY 1991 Carl Perkins Act $47.1 million 

maintenance of effort need (baaed on 

pri(»* year's aggregate expenditure) 
FY 1991 appropriation after cut - $45.3 million 

SDE's anticipated FY 1991 shortfall million 
(amount below purported maintenance of 
eSbrt requirement) 


ACTUAL NEED 


FY 1990 per-student expenditure $298 

(Vocational Education appropriation only) 
FY 1991 enrollment x 141,901 

FY 1991 maintenance of effort requirement $42.3 million 
(based on per^student method) 


DEFICIT 

APPROPRIATION 
REQUIREMENT 


FY 1991 appropriation "^er cut $45.3 million 
FY 1991 actual maintei ince of - $42.3 million 

effoitjrequirement 
Excess state appropriation after cut $3.0 million 

(before Legislature restored $1.8 million) 
Amount restored based on SDFa request + $1.8 million 

Excess state appropriation after restoration $4^ millioxi 


SOURCE: 


PEER analysis of SDE data and federal requiraments. 
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SCHOOL AND DISTRICT EVALUATION 



^ A comprehensive system of evaluation for schools and school 
districts provides information for accountability as well as for school and 
district planning and improvement. In Mississippi, the summative 
component of a comprehensive system primarily includes the statewide 
testing and accreditation programs. 

The following section on statewide testing (pages 105 to 123) describes 
the tests that the Department of Education currently administers, as well 
as problems related to the department's analysis and reporting of test 
results and its use of test results in making accreditation decisions. That 
section focuses on problems that prevent the testing system from effectively 
meeting its accountability responsibilities. Similarly, the section on 
accreditation (pages 123 to 142) describes the shortcomings of the current 
accreditation process in yielding the accountability information the process 
is intended to provide. 

The final section in this chapter (pages 142 to 147) places the testing 
and accreditation processes in the context of a comprelxensive evaluation 
system. In addition to an external accountability component consisting of 
statewide testing and accreditation, a truly comprehensive evaluation 
system that can contribute effectively to school improvement also includes a 
local, internal feedback component that informs individual school 
improvement efforts (i.e., a formative component). The final section 
critiques Mississippi's school and district evaluation process, which lacks 
any systematic formative evaluation procedure for ensuring that school 
personnel continually assess their own programs and processes and that 
they use the results of these assessments to improve student performance. 



Mississippi Statewide Testing Program 

Statutory Mauidate 

MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-16-1 clearly states that the purpose of the 
statewide testing program "is ^o provide information needed for state-level 
decisions'' and that: 

[TJhe program shall be designed to: 

a. ) Assist in the identification of educational needs at the 

state, district, and school levels. 

b. ) Assess how well districts and schools are meeting state 

goals and minimum performance standards. 
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c. ) Provide information to aid in the development of policy 

issues and concerns. 

d. ) Provide a basis for comparisons among districts and 

between districts, the state and the nation, where 
appropriate. 

e. ) Produce data which can be used to aid in the identification 

of exceptional educational programs or processes. 

In addition, CODE Section 37-3-12 requires that the State Superintendent of 
Public Education analyze test results and use this analysis and other 
information "to formulate policy, identify areas of concern and need and to 
serve as a basis for short-range and long-range planning." 



Components of the Statewide 
Testing Program 

The statewide testing program currently has two basic components, 
a criterion-referenced component and a norm-referenced component. 

• Norm-referenced testing-Generally speaking, achievement tests 
evaluate the performance of students relative to the performance of 
a known group called a norm group. The performance of this 
norm group is used to define the expected range of performance of 
students on the test. Normed achievement tests contain items 
ranging from the very easy to the very difficult. Their main utility 
is to differentiate clearly among students who have attained 
different levels of achievement in a given subject area. 
Comparisons among students and groups of students can be made 
for a norm-referenced test using measures of central tendency and 
variance that provide a uniform way of describing tJie relative 
performance of an individual or group. 

The norm-referenced component of Mississippi's statewide testing 
program is the Stanford Achievement Test Series, Eighth Edition, 
Form K for grades 4, 6, and 8. 

• Criterion-referenced iesiin^-Criterion-referenced tests represent a 
completely different approach to the measurement of achievement. 
A criterion-referenced test is composed of items that accurately 
represent the specific subject or content area one wishes to 
measure. With a criterion-referenced test the object is to assess 
mastery of these specifically defined content areas. There are no 
norms-the standard is mastery. 

The key to effective criterion-referenced testing is to provide 
assurance that each test adequately samples the knowledge and 
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skills appropriate to the subject and level being tested. If so, 
knowing that the students in a given school or district have 
reached an established mastery level provides some assurance that 
the school is teaching the knowledge and skills that the education 
communiV has defined as important for a given area and level of 
study. 

The State Department of Education developed and uses the Basic 
Skills Assessment Program (BSAP) and the Functional Literacy 
Examination (FLE) to measure mastery of basic skills in reading, 
math and written communication at the third-, fifth-, eighth-, and 
eleventh-grade levels, (Beginning in 1992 the third and eighth 
grade assessments will be dropped from BSAP and only the fifth 
grade assessment will remain in the program,) The subject area 
testing program, a series of subject-specific tests being developed 
as part of* the overall performance evaluation process, has yet to be 
used in arriving at accreditation decisions. 

The most meaningful way to interpret performance for a school or 
(hstrict on a criterion-referenced test is to observe llie proportion of 
individual students who reach the mastery criterion. The mastery 
criterion represents the percent of items students must answer 
correctly to be considered proficient in the skills measured on the 
criterion-referenced test. The Mississippi Commission on School 
Accreditation selected **80% correcf* as the mastery standard for 
BSAP and FLE. However, the section on reporting of BSAP and 
FLE results (page 115) demonstrates that the method SDE uses to 
apply the chosen standard is not appropriate for use with criterion- 
referenced tests. 

Hie State Department of Education sets and applies performance standards 
and reports on performance data in a manner that obscures the actual 
performance of individual schools. 

The State Department of Education's analysis and reporting of 
statewide student performance does not fulfill the department's 
accountabihty responsibilities as defined in MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 37-16- 
1. Reports generated from statewide testing program data do not provide a 
clear and comprehensive picture of the performance of Mississippi's 
primary and secondary school students. Further, the department does not 
clearly define its standards of performance, nor does it describe the 
standing of each school relative to those standards in ways that the general 
public can imderstand. 

Performance levels established by the Department of Education for 
accreditation purposes are too low, permitting fully accredited districts to 
operate schools with significant numbers of students failing to meet the 
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long-term minimnm standards for basic skills or to perform at the expected 
grade equivalency level on normed tests. Also, 37% of all third-, fifth-, 
eighth- and eleventh-grade students tested in 1991 fell below the 80% 
minimum performance standard set by the Commission on School 
Accreditation in at least one basic skill area (reading, math or writing). By 
eighth grade, three out of every five schools in Level Three accredited 
districts exceeded, by at least ten percentage points, the expected number of 
students (based on national norms) functioning more tJian two years below 
grade level in reading, while one in every ten schools exceeds tie expected 
percentage in math by the same amount. 

Standards for individual performance on the basic skills tests are 
also weak. Under certain circumstances students may claim mastery on a 
subtest of the criterion-referenced Functional literacy Exam with as Uttle 
as 60% of the. items correctly answered. Further, PEER noted a marked 
decline in the^ proportion of students maintaining acceptable levels of 
performance on basic skills tests from grade three through grade eight. 
Finally, even though students in potentially "Distinguished Achievement" 
districts do not perform at a uniformly high level on miniminTn basic skills 
tests, the Board of Education is attempting to relieve schools in these 
districts fii^m all major accountability requirements set forth in statute. 



Reporting of Performance Data 

• The SZtate Department of Education's analysis and use of student 
performance data is limited. Current SDE performance reports 
provide little support to the public in attempts to assess the quality of 
education of a particular school or school district and to hold 
districts accountable for improving the quality of education in the 
state. 

While the current implementation of the statewide testing program 
meets the letter of the statewide testing law, Httle evidence exists that SDE 
thoroughly evaluates the test data produced for patterns of strength or 
weakness that might provide clues to improving the educational system of 
the state. Further, even though the academic performance in some schools 
in the state is extremely low and merits attention, the department does not 
release academic performance data in a form that allows the public to 
identify those programs readily and insist on remedial action. The 
department's reports are filled with technical jargon and difficult for the 
pubUc to use in assessing the quality of education in a particular school or 
school district. Examples are the SDE's use of such terms as "mean scaled 
score" and "normal curve equivalent." Technical reporting may be 
necessaiy to communicate accurately with other professional educators, 
but the State Department of Education has an even more pressing obligation 
to coxnmimicate clearly and effectively with the parents and taxpayers of 
the state. Unnecessarily complex and ambiguous reporting limits the 
usefiilness of student performance data in holding school officials 
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accountable for performance, particxilarly in districts headed by elected 
public officials. 



Also, the department does not routinely present a detailed analysis of 
student performance strengths and weaknesses to the State Board of 
Education for use in establishing long-range policy (e.g., performance 
goals), and the board has not called for such an anadysis on a routine basis. 

This failure to assess and report system performance in valid and 
useful ways severely weakens a key component of tJie educational system- 
the ability to compare and interpret the performance of students. The 
Department of Education's use of data produced by the current statewide 
testing program is limited to an averaging of scores across districts for the 
Basic Skills Assessment Program and the Functionsd Literacy Exam (a 
practice which PEER questions-see Criterion-referenced Testing, page 
115), as well as for the Stanford Achievement Test. This failure to analyze 
the data fiilly and take it beyond the basics of reporting central tendencies 
and performance relative to arbitrarily established minimum performance 
standards falls short of what PEER sees as the intent of MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-16-1. 



PEER contends that the cxirrent presentation of statewide testing data 
is only the first of several steps that should be taken to develop a systematic, 
objective evaluation of the performar -e of our schools relative to an external 
or a priori standard of excellence. The State Department of Education 
defines excellence relative to the performance of schools in the Mississippi 
system, but the components of the system must ultimately stand the test of 
an external standard of excellence if students are to be nationally 
competitive. 



• State reporting of student performance on the Basic Skills 
Assessment Program and the Functional Literacy Examination is 
invalid for the performance concepts that underlie these criterion- 
referenced tests. 

Average performance is not the appropriate basis for comparison 
when evaluating the results of a criterion-referenced test. Demonstrating 
an appropriate level of mastery on a properly constructed test is the only 
necessary basis of comparison. In the case of BSAP and FLE the goal is to 
determine whether a student has mastered grade- and subject-specific 
knowledge and skills. Therefore, comparisons involving descriptive 
statistics (central tendencies [means], variances, etc.) are of Uttle value. 
The expectation is that every student who has been given subject- and 
grade-appropriate training will demonstrate mastery of the appropriate 
material. The student is being tested only on what he or she should know, 
not on the limits of knowledge. Typical perfon. ..ance based on a measure of 
central tendency will be distorted (skewed) by the fact that the majority of 
students will achieve mastery on the test. This simply means that a large 
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number of students will meet the criterion for mastery and invalidate the 
assumptions behind the use of the mean as a descriptive statistic. 

In its annual report on the statewide testing program, the 
Department of Education provides an analysis of BSAP (including FLE) 
results as changes in mean scaled scores over time. However, use of a 
mean scaled score as a measure of relative performance is somewhat 
misleading, since BSAP is a criterion-referenced test. As stated, mastery is 
the appropriate "norm** for BSAP, not a scaled version of the average 
performance of students on the tests. Comparing an individual, school or 
district to a mean scaled score treats the criterion-referenced BSAP as if it 
were norm-referenced and has an adequate ceiling to allow for a normal 
distribution of scores. This is not a valid assumption and furthermore, it 
departs from the basic concept of determining who has achieved mastery. 
A more appropriate basis of comparison for BSAP, FLE, and the subject 
area tests when they become fully operational would be a simple 
comparison of the percent of students not achieving the mastery criterion. 
Certainly this is not the only possible basis of comparison and PEER is not 
suggesting that it be adopted, but it does serve as an illustration of the types 
of analysis that can be provided on school and district performance. Exhibit 
29, page 111, uses actual school district data to illustrate the eflFect of basing 
BSAP standards on individual mastery using hypothetical school and 
district criteria, instead of basing standards on average scaled scores. 

Voltmie n of this report, the Technical Appendix, highlights some of 
the practical comparisons that can be made using available data other than 
the mean scaled scores now reported. PEER used the 80% mastery level in 
the analysis contained in the technical appendix because the committee 
that helped develop the BSAP tests established that criterion as the 
proportion of items students would have to answer correctly to be 
considered to be performing at a mastery level. As Appendix M, page 214, 
of this volume shows, Dr. Tom Saterfiel, the former SDE Deputy 
Superintendent to whom department personnel referred PEER staff, 
endorsed PEER'S use of the 80% correct criterion in describing performance 
of districts and schools because "sucA an analysis would. . .be a 
presentation of group data."" 

Performance data for individual districts shows that there are level 
three accredited school districts where the performance data from schools 
that are doing well in teaching basic skills masks the poor performance of 
other schools in the district. PEER believes that the capacity to mask 
inadequate schools through an averaging process is improper. For a 
district to meet Level 3 accreditation standards, all schools within the 
district should be required to meet the approved mastery standard. (See 
Exhibit 29, page 111. See also Appendix N, page 216, for definitions of 
accreditation levels 1 through 5.) 
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EXHIBIT 29 

ACTUAL VERSUS ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR DETERMINING 
COMPLIANCE WITH ACCREDITATION PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

Actaal Method Baaed on Average Scale Score 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 1 - Gn6m S EUadinf PrformMice, <aq>r»»—d mt tcale >core> 



Minimum Scalt Soort « No iodividual itudrat ariterioa for BSAP 
School 



Alpha 












Gaouna 








SCALE 


Achieved 




SCALE 


Adiieved 




SCALE 


Achieved 


Student 


SCORE 


Mastety 


Student 


SCORE 


Maitery 


Student 


SCORE 


Mastery 


A« 


563 


N/A 


K> 


587 


N/A 


U« 


558 


N/A 


B. 


587 


N/A 


L> 


571 


N/A 


V« 


574 


N/A 


C. 


550 


N/A 


M. 


563 


N/A 


W» 


587 


N/A 


D« 


5$3 


N/A 


N. 


558 


N/A 


X> 


589 


N/A 


E> 


574 


N/A 


0> 


569 


N/A 


Y. 


561 


N/A 


F» 


5€6 


N/A 


P. 


558 


N/A 


Z« 


584 


N/A 


G. 


555 


N/A 


Q- 


569 


N/A 


AA« 


584 


N/A 


H« 


577 


N/A 


R. 


571 


N/A 


BB« 


592 


N/A 


I- 


553 


N/A 


S> 


577 


N/A 


CC« 


582 


N/A 


J« 


566 


N/A 


T« 


582 


N/A 


DD» 


592 


N/A 



Average Scale Score for School ■ 565 

School Criterioa m No ichool chtorioo 

School MeeU Criterion - N/A 



670 



N/A 



680 



N/A 



District Criterion « District Average Equals at Least 568.4 (per Accreditation Commiseioo, 1991-92) 
District MeeU Criterion ■ YES (District Average « 572) 



Alternative Method Based on Student Mastery 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 1 - Grade S Reading Performanoe for same students, expressed as percent correct 



Minimum Basic Skill Ltvel (MBSL) « 80ft CORRECT 
School 



Alpha 






Beta 






Gamma 








PERCENT 


Achieved 


matmm 


PERCENT 


Adiieved 




PERCENT 


Achieved 


Student 


CORRECT 


Mastery 


Student 


CORRECT 


Mastery 


Student 


CORRECT 


Master>* 


A> 


77ft 


NO 


K. 


92ft 


YES 


U« 


74% 


NO 


B. 


92ft 


YES 


L« 


82ft 


YES 


V« 


84% 


YES 


C. 


69% 


NO 


M. 


77ft 


NO 


W« 


92% 


YES 


D> 


77ft 


NO 


N. 


74ft 


NO 


X. 


94% 


YES 


E. 


84ft 


YES 


o. 


81ft 


YES 


Y. 


76% 


NO 


F. 


79ft 


NO 


p. 


74ft 


NO 


z. 


90% 


YES 


G> 


73ft 


NO 


9» 


81ft 


YES 


AA« 


90% 


YES 


H. 


85ft 


YES 


R. 


82ft 


YES 


BB« 


95% 


YES 


I- 


71ft 


NO 


s. 


85ft 


YES 


CC« 


89% 


YES 


J- 


79ft 


NO 


T- 


89ft 


YES 


DD. 


95% 


YES 



ftAchieTingMBSL- 


30% 


70% 


8C% 


Hypothetical Sdiool Criterion 


> 80% of studenU meet MBSL 




School Meets Criterion ■ 


NO 


NO 


YES 


lAItemative District Criterion 


> AU schools meet school criterion 






IDistriot MeeU Criterion - 


NO 







potantlaily maakg poor atud»nt- and achooNaval parformanca. 

SOURCE: PEERsbiJtm of actual IMI Khool daU a>d MiMMppi Bmi4 arEaucaUn aecndiutioa aUadania. 
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Accreditation of School Districts and 
Student Performance 



The State Board of Education's current performance standards for 
accreditation of school districts do not contain a requirement that each 
regular member of the student body (excluding special education students) 
meet a predetermined mastery level on its criterion-referenced tests. 
Bather, the department requires that average student performance in a 
district reach an annual minimum value that is equivalent to a scaled 
score point one-half a standard deviation from the statewide means on the 
student distributions. In other words, the mastery requirement for the 
student body as a whole floats from year to year based on the average 
performance of students statewide. 

PEER takes exception to this method of setting standards for the 
reasons stated in the preceding section. In effect, it weakens the 
accreditation process and allows districts to function as fiilly accredited 
while operating some schools that are less than adequate. As they are 
presently defined, the accreditation standards relating to student 
performance appear to be based more on the number of low-performing 
districts for which the department can afford to provide intense 
performance improvement consulting services than on an absolute 
performance criterion. 

The Department of Education has established what it calls a long- 
term minimum value for accreditation that it eventually hopes to 
implement. The approved long-term minimum is set at a scaled score 
point which requires that a district's average student performance reach 
80% correct on the items representing the content area being assessed. 
What this means is that the department's long-term goal is for a district to 
be accredited only if its student body can, on average, correctly answer 80% 
of the questions chosen as representing the skill level being assessed. 
However, the long-term minimum values are not a part of current 
accreditation decisions. Most minimum values which the Accreditation 
Commission currently uses in making accreditation decisions fall short of 

the long-term TniniTrmm 

Although the long-term criterion of 80% correct is established 
subjectively, it represents a standard for performance that is not difficult to 
achieve and not unreasonable to attain. For example, a student completing 
the fifth grade should be able to work all of the problems that define mastery 
of basic skills in math at the fifth-grade level. This expectation is 
reasonable since the student is not being asked to attempt problems that are 
beyond grade level, as would be done with a norm-referenced test. The 
standard of 80% correct allows students to demonstrate a reasonable level of 
competency in the content area, with the imderlying expectation that the 
m^ority of students will actually be able to work all of the problems. 
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• Performance levels established by the Department of Education for 
accreditation purposes are too low, permitting fully accredited 
districts to operate schools with significant numbers of students 
failing to meet the long-term minimum standards for basic skills or 
to perform at the expected grade equivalency level on normed tests. 

As has been stated, the department uses the BSAP and FLE series to 
assess student performance and then uses the data to make accreditation 
decisions, assimiing that the tests are grade-appropriate. In fact, BSAP 
actually may be measuring skills that are slightly below grade level, at least 
in the case of the eighth-grade BSAP. PEER'S analysis of BSAP and 
Stanford test results at the eighth-grade level showed that more than one- 
third of the students who scored 80% correct on the BSAP reading test (i.e., 
demonstrated mastery of eighth-grade BSAP reading skills) were imable to 
reach the second-semester eighth-grade equivalency level on the reading 
section of the Stanford Achievement Test. (See Basic Skills Assessment 
Program - Reading, page 115.) From this analysis we can conclude that 
passing the eighth-grade BSAP does not provide assurance that a student is 
performing at the eighth-grade level. Further, almost three out of every five 
schools in districts meeting Level 3 performance criteria exceeded the 
expected ntmiber of students functioning two or more years below grade 
level in reading by at least ten percentage points. In addition, almost one in 
every ten schools in Level Three accredited districts exceeded the expected 
number of students fimctioning two or mors years below grade level in 
math by at least ten percentage points. (See Student Performance and 
Norm-referenced Testing (Stanford Achievement), page 121.) 

These figures provide compelling evidence that the SDE's 
performance levels for accreditation are too low and that fully accredited 
districts are being allowed to operate inadequate schools. Current 
standards of accreditation have allowed a district to continue to operate 
^th fuU Level Three accreditation with as many as 41% of the student body 
in one of its schools failing to meet the long-term minimum standard for 
the FLE in all three content areas (reading, math, and writing) and 68% 
failing to meet the long-term minimum standard in at least one content 
area. 
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While this case represents the extreme, PEER found that, in 
academic year 1990-91, 8% of the schools in districts meeting Level 3 
performance criteria had more than 10% of their students failing to meet 
the long-term minimum standard in all three content areas at grade 3. By 
grade 5 the percentage of schools in accredited districts with more than ten 
percent of their students falling below mastery in all three content areas 
had risen to 46%. The figure leveled off in grades 8 and 11 at 55% of the 
schools in accredited districts having more than ten percent of their 
students failing to meet the long-term minimiim performance standard in 
reading, math, and writing. These percentages are unacceptable in 
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schools in districts meeting Level 3 performance criteria when minimum 
proficiency in the basic skills is the quality being assessed. 

Establishing an acceptable mastery level for students is an important 
concern due to ^e presixmed relationship between accreditation and 
quality. Current state educational policy calls for a system of performance- 
based accreditation. As such» one would expect that the accreditation 
process would be sufficiently related to quality to have a positive eSect on the 
nimiber of students failing to achieve mastery of basic skills. 



• Schools in districts meeting Board of Education standards for 
Accreditation Levels 4 and 5 ("Distinguished Achievement^ do not 
uniformly demonstrate high levels of student achievement. 

Using fifth grade BSAP scores for all three content areas, PEER 
analyzed the performance of only those students in potentially 
•^distinguished achievement*" districts (i.e., districts with average BSAP 
achievement levels high enough to meet the board's ^^distinguished 
achievemenf* criteria by exceeding the average performance for all districts 
that meet a specified minimum average score). (See Appendix N, page 216, 
for performance standards for •'distinguished achievement** districts.) 
Seven percent of the schools in potentially distinguished achievement 
districts had more than one-fourth of their students failing to meet the 
minimum standard in reading (see page 112 for an explanation of the 
minimum standard for mastery). In addition, 19% of schools in districts 
meeting the BSAP portion of the criteria for •'distinguished achievement** 
districts had more than one-fourth of their students failing to meet the 
minimimx standard in math; and 20% of schools in districts meeting the 
BSAP portion of the criteria for •'distinguished achievement* districts had 
more than one-fourth of their students failing to meet the minimum 
standard in writing. Overall this analysis demonstrates that a significant 
number of students (25% or more) in many of the schools that have been 
identified as being part of a potentially distinguished district cannot 
demonstrate even a minimum level of achievement in basic reading, math 
and writing skills. 

The Board of Education has recommended a bill that would exempt 
any school district meeting Level 4 or 5 accreditation standards 
(••distinguished achievement** districts) from certain standards for school 
operation, including standards for teacher certification, staff development, 
process standards that are part of the performance-based accreditation 
system, continuing education for teachers and administrators, teacher 
workload requirements, restrictions on use of Minimum Program teacher 
unit fimds, and other provisions of law that ensure public accountability 
and protection of the public ft^om inferior schools. 

153 
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Student Performance and Criterion-Referenced Testing 

While the average of 80% correct as a performance criterion for 
accreditation represents mastery at the district level, it says nothing about 
the required mastery level for individual students* The most meaningful 
way of interpreting student performance for a school or district on a 
criterion-referenced test is to observe the proportion of individual students 
tested that reach the mastery criterion. Reasons for this have previously 
been presented on page 107* Requiring the performance level of a student 
body to average 80% correct tells the public nothing about the performance 
level reqxiired for individual students to reach mastery on the basic skills 
tests. 

For a basis of comparison, PEER accepted the 80% correct long-term 
accreditation standard as a mastery criterion and applied it to individual 
students for the three content areas (reading, math, and writing), to 
observe proportions of students that would achieve mastery. PEER 
analyzed 1991 performance data and foxmd the proportions falling below 
mastery that are summarized in Exhibit 30, page 116. The analysis 
simmiarized by Exhibit 30 avoids the pitfalls of comparing average 
performance on a criterion-referenced test and focuses on the proportion of 
students whose basic needs are not being met by the current system. PEER 
chose to use the long-term minimum as a standard for this analysis 
becaxise the interim standards currently used by the State Department of 
Education are not valid for use in ansdyzing performance on a criterion- 
referenced test. Instead of designating absolute standards of achievement 
in relation to specific objectives, the interim levels of performance are based 
on the relative standard of group performance (averages). 
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• By restricting its BSAP and FLE reporting to group means, the 
Department of Education obscures serious, systemwide performance 
problems. 

PEER found performance problems in mastering basic skills across 
content areas and levels. Based on the PEER analysis of the percent of 
students meeting basic skill performance standards, 37% of all third-, 
fifth-, eighth- and eleventh-grade students tested fell below the 80% 
minimum performance standard set by the Commission on School 
Accreditation in at least one basic skill area (reading, math or writing), 
with ten percent 10% of all third-, fifth-, eighth- and eleventh-grade 
students tested falling below the minimums in all three basic skill areas. 

Basic Skills Assessment Program and Functional Literacy Exam - Reading 

- In 1991 the proportion of students who failed to meet the 80% 
mastery criterion for basic skills in reading was highest for eighth- 
grade students at 41%. Thirtv-seven percent of those eighth-grade 
students who did reach the masterv criterion were reading at a 
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grade eomvalencv Ifivft i of less than W hilfi approximately 8% of 
the third-grade students tested on BSAP failed to reach the masteiy 
criterion, the proportion falling below mastery increased 
dramatically to 23% in the fifth grade and 41% in the eighth grade. 
This dramatic percentage increase dropped to 26% failing to meet 
the mastery standard on the eleventh-grade FLE, but this apparent 
improvement may be related to the dropout rate between the 
eighth- and eleventh-grade years. 

Looking back at the earlier size of the group of eleventh-graders 
who took the FLE in 1991, PEER found a loss of approximately 
10,000 students between the eighth and eleventh grades for this 
group (1988 eighth-graders vs. 1991 eleventh-graders). In all 
probability, many of these dropouts were not performing well in 
school and would have not done well on the FLE had they taken it. 
This would be consistent with the department's contention that 
poor performers are prone to drop out. The improvement in the 
percentage of students meeting mastery standards between the 
eighth grade BSAP and the FLE is more likely due to the loss of 
low-performing students than it is improved instruction. 
Projecting a failure rate for the 1991 FLE had the system not lost 
10,000 students, the percentage failing to meet the mastery 
criterion would be somewhere between 30-47%. 

Thirty-seven percent nf the stndfi nts who h»H passed BSAP at tha 
eighth-grade level were readin g at less than the 8.5 grade 
equivalent level as measur ed bv a norm-referenced test. 
Considering the percentage of eighth-grade students failing to 
reach the masteiy criterion in reading (41%), PEER checked on test 
difficulty by comparing performance on the eighth-grade BSAP 
with performance on the eighth-grade Stanford Achievement Test, 
a norm-referenced test. Using only the data from eighth-grade 
students who met the 80% mastery criterion on BSAP, PEER found 
that 37% of the students who had passed BSAP were reading at less 
than the 8.5 grade equivalent level. The expected reading level for 
this group of students would be at least 8.8 (eighth month of eighth 
grade), if BSAP truly measures eighth-grade minimum reading 
competency skills. (Ninety-six percent of those who failed to meet 
the mastery criterion were reading below the 8.5 grade equivalent 
level.) 

Based on this simple analysis, PEER concluded that the 41% rate of 
eighth-grade students falling below masteiy in reading is not likely 
the result of the BSAP test being too difficult and the issue deserves 
additional study by the department. 

In certain circumstances, stu dents mav claim mastery nn a 
subtest of the criterion-referenced FLE with as little as 60% of the 
items correctly nng^fi]-p^^, 
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After analyzing percentages of students not meeting the mastery 
criterion of 80% correct on the reading component of the 
Functional Literacy Exam, PEER noted that the failure rate of 26% 
produced by this analysis was far removed from the 5% failure rate 
the department reported for the FLE in 199 1, To produce a failure 
rate of 5% for FLE reading scores, the department could not be 
using a mastery criterion of 80% correct, since that criterion 
produced a much higher failure rate. Actual mastery criterion 
used by the department for passing the FLE reading test was 70% 
correct. Again, the disturbing aspect is that with criterion- 
referenced material, the expectation is that student performance 
should be closer to 100% correct than to the more liberal 80% 
correct. Under a mastery criterion of 70% the report to the public of 
a 95% passing rate on reading for the FLE is extremely 
misleading. 

In some circumstances, a student can be given credit for reading 
mastery with even less than 70% correct on the reading subtest. 
According to the department's guidelines for FLE qualif3dng 
scores, a qualifying score for FLE can be attained with a composite 
scaled score for the three subtests of reading, mathematics, and 
written communication of 699. This scaled score represents an 
a^ '^'^age of 70% correct on each subtest. However, students ^may 
SCO a as low as sealed score 211 (60 percent correct) on any tesU but 
may make this score up by scoring higher than scaled score 233 (70 
percent correct) on the other test(s).'' These guidelines allow 
students to claim mastery on a subtest of the criterion-referenced 
FLE with as little as 60% of the items correctly answered. 

The significance of the low standard for mastery is that, beginning 
with the graduating class of 1989, students must pass the 
Functional Literacy Examination section of the BSAP in order to 
graduate. Allowing students to pass the FLE with less than 
mastery performance devalues the high school diploma. 



Basic Skills Assessment Program and Functional Literacy Exam - Math 

- In 1991 the proportion of stude nts who failed to meet the 80% 
mastery criterion for basic skills in math was highest for eighth- 
grade students at 36%, The pattern of basic skills performance in 
math for grades 3, 5, 8, and 11 was much the same as in reading. 
A slightly larger percentage of third-grade students 
(approximately 10%) failed to meet the 80% mastery criterion for 
math than for reading. However, on the whole, the proportion of 
students failing to meet the mastery criterion increased as grade 
level increased, just as it did with reading. The proportion of 
students failing to reach mastery was 26% by fifth grade and 
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reached a high point of 36% by eighth grade* The drop in 
proportion of failures to 21% on the FLE math subtest mirrors the 
reading data, but PEER has the same concerns about this being 
related to the dropout problem (see page 117)* 

Comparing student performance on the eighth-grade BSAP math 
subtest with performance on the eighth-grade Stanford 
Achievement math subtest, PEER found that 23% of the students 
who met the mastery criterion on the eighth grade BSAP were 
below the 8*5 grade equivalent level in math* The expected math 
grade eqxiivalency level for this group of students woiild be at least 
8*8, if BSAP truly measures eighth-grade minimum math 
competency skills. 

Basic Skills Assessment Program and Functional Literacy Exam - Writing 

- In 1991 the proport ion of students who failed to meet the 80% 
mastery criterion fo r basic skills in writing was highest for fifth- 
and eleventh-grade st udents at approximately 27<?^ , The proportion 
of students failing to meet the mastery criterion in writing went 
from 14% in the third grade to 27% in the fifth grade back to 17% in 
the eighth grade to 27% in the eleventh grade. This pattern of 
performance is different from that seen in reading and math- 
Eighth-grade students showed only a 17% failure rate in writing 
when the reading failure rate was 41%. 

From the pubKc's perspective it would seem that there woxild be a 
much higher degree of relationship between the reading subtest 
and the writing subtest, which is subjectively graded. The 
discrepancy noted between reading and writing performance 
demonstrates a need for a close review of the grading criteria and 
practices to see if refinements should be made in the process. This 
is especially important if the Department of Education plans to 
move from a more traditional approach to a form of '^authentic*' 
assessment. The move to make testing more representative of 
what students are expected to do in the **real world" is a good 
concept, but is fraught with difficulties and is expensive to validate 
and implement. The writing subtest for BSAP is a good proving 
ground for ''authentic*' testing. However, discrepancies with 
reading scores show that this concept of measurement needs more 
attention. 
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The proportion of students maintaining acceptable levels of 
performance on basic skills tests shows a marked decline from 
grade three to grade eight. 



The percentages of students performing below the minimum 
performance standards set by the Commission on School Accreditation by 
content area (reading, math and writing) increase by grade level (3, 5, 8, 
and 11), except for eighth-grade writing. Overall there is a marked decline 
in the proportion of students maintaining acceptable levels of performance 
on basic skills tests from grade three through grade eight in all content 
areas, with the effect most pronounced in reading. This decline in 
performance across grades is seen even though the numbers of students 
tested at each grade level drops, suggesting that some of the less proficient 
students may be leaving the system. One would expect that this loss of 
students would be reflected in a higher proportion of the remaining 
students meeting the minimum performance standards, but that is not the 
case. Loss of students is accompainied by increased success at only one time 
in the testing cycle. The largest decrease in the nimiber of students taking 
the skill tests occurs before the Fimctional Literacy Exam is given in the 
eleventh grade. This is the only time that there is a gain in the relative 
nxmiber of students meeting the minimum competency standards. Factors 
contributing to progressively lower performance at higher grades, 
excluding the FLE, need to be carefully studied by the SDE and actions 
taken to correct the problem. 



• Contrary to conventional wisdom, a large socioeconomically 
disadvantaged student population in a school is not necessarily 
associated with a large proportion of students failing to meet 
minimum basic skills standards. 

PEER found an interesting relationship between socioeconomic 
status and achievement in basic skills areas. Conventional wisdom, and 
much of the educational literature, says that there is a direct relationship 
between the socioeconomic position of a school's student population and 
performance on normed achievement tests. Children from lower 
socioeconomic groups generally do not do as well on normed measures of 
achievement. PEER studied whether this relationship held for the 
criterion-referenced BSAP and FLE tests. If so, one might expect higher 
percentages of students not reaching minimxxm basic skill levels in schools 
with a higher percentage of students participating in the free lunch 
programs. 

While there does appear to be a general relationship between 
socioeconomics and performance on criterion-referenced tests, the 
relationship breaks down as a larger percentage of the school's students 
participate in free limch programs. In general terms what this means is 
that there were just as many schools serving low-income students with low 
percentages of students failing to meet minimum basic skill standards as 
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there were with high percentages failing to meet the standards. Based on 
the PEER analysis, a large socioeconomically disadvantaged student 
population is not necessarily associated with a large proportion of students 
failing to meet minimnTn basic skills standards. 

This assertion has significant implications for the State Department 
of Education. First, if it is true that low-income students in some schools 
succeed at rates equal to students in more affluent schools, there is no 
reason to have different expectations for schools with differences in 
socioeconomic composition. If one "low-income" school can be effective, all 
can be effective. Second, if it is true that low-income students succeed in 
some schools, the department needs to study carefully the schools that 
produced these successes and identify contributing factors that led to their 
success. Third, if the conditions reflected in the PEER analysis are the 
result of factors other than valid student performance, the SDE has a major 
problem with its performance evaluation system. Such wide variation in 
performance on basic skills tests among schools with high percentages of 
students from low-income families is an imexpected outcome that deserves 
greater attention. 



Student Performance and Norm-Referenced Testing 

• Some districts whose performance on nationally normed tests is 
considered adequate by Mississippi accreditation standards have 
large numbers of students scoring below grade level. 

To complete the analysis of student performance, PEER analyzed 
data available for the norm-referenced Stanford Achievement Test (fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grade levels). PEER limited the review to determining the 
percent of schools in Level Three accredited districts with more than the 
expected proportion of students performing at more than two years below 
grade level. (See Exhibit 31, page 122.) The expected value, which is based 
on national norms, represents the proportion of students performing more 
than two years below grade levels that one would find in a typical American 
school. 

- Some districts whic h meet minimum state PRrfnrmance standards 
have high percentages of eighth-gra ders performing at Ip.ast twn 
years below grade level in rea ding and math. In a typical 
American school, one would expect 14% of the fourth-grade 
students to be functioning at least two years below grade level. 
PEER found that 46% of the schools in Level Three districts had 
more than this proportion of students reading at least two years 
below grade level. For sixth-grade reading, 67% of the schools had 
a larger proportion of these educationally deprived students than 
expected. By eighth grade, 84% of Mississippi schools in Level 3 
districts had more than the expected proportion of students 
reading at a level that was at least two years below grade level. 
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The situation in math was somewhat better. In fourth grade 
math, one would expect only 6% of the students in a typical school 
to be functioning at least two years below grade level. Only 13% of 
the schools in Level Three districts exceeded this criterion. At the 
sixth-grade level, 28% of the schools had more than the expected 
ntmiber of low-performing students. Finally, for eighth grade, 
30% of Mississippi's schools in Level Three districts had more than 
the expected proportion of their student bodies functioning at or 
below the 6.8 grade equivalent level. These results show that large 
proportions of schools in districts meeting Level 3 performance 
stand€irds had more than the expected number of students scoring 
at least two years below grade level. Results were particularly low 
for reading. 

PEER further analyzed the fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade 
Stanford Achievement Test data to determine whether these 
schools not only had more than the expected proportion of students 
functioning well below grade level, but whether the schools 
actually exceeded the expected proportion of low-performing 
students by at least 10%. Exhibit 31 shows the results of this 
analysis. As that exhibit demonstrates, by eighth grade, three out 
of every five schools in Level 3 accredited districts exceeded the 
expected number of low-functioning students by at least ten 
percentage points on the Stanford reading test. In math, one of 
every ten schools in Level 3 districts exceeded the expected 
proportion by at least 10%. 
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School Accreditation 

Development of an Educational Accoimtability 
System in Mississippi 

A volimtary approach to school accreditation began in Mississippi in 
the late 1890s. In 1896, the University of Mississippi developed a standard 
curriculum program and began its regulation of the state's high schools 
that participated in the program. Later, in 1918, the xiniversity proceeded to 
expand its regulatory role by asking the Mississippi Education Association 
High School Classifying Committee to establish classification standards to 
group and classify the affiliated high schools systematically. The request 
was granted and, as the responsibilities and workload of this committee 
grew, the Mississippi Education Association created the State High School 
Accrediting Commission as a standing committee of the association. 
Under the newly formed commission, eleven minimimi standards were 
established as requirements for high school accreditation. In 1926, the 
Mississippi Education Association created the State Elementary School 
Accrediting Commission to regulate programs for the state's elementary 
schools* The two commissions operated separately throughout the sixties 
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sharing responsibilities of accrediting public schools and working with the 
Department of Education staff to collect and process accreditation 
information. 

Recognizing a need to standardize the organization and operation of 
school programs throughout the state, the Legislature passed the state's 
first accreditation law in 1970 giving the board and the Department of 
Education oversight of the Mississippi's school accreditation system. MISS. 
CODE Ann. Section 37-17-3 gave the board authority to establish 
accreditation standards for the staters public schools and created the 
Commission on School Accreditation to assist in this effort. CODE Section 
37-17-5 reqxiires the commission to review and enforce accreditation 
standards and to make recommendations to the Board of Education. 



Responsibilities of the Commission on 
School Accreditation 

The twenty-member Commission on School Accreditation is 
composed of four representatives from each of the state's five congressional 
districts. The commission consists of classroom teachers, principals, 
school superintendents, local school board members and representatives 
from the institutions of higher learning and community and junior 
colleges. These individuals are appointed by the Mississippi Board of 
Education upon the advice of the State Superintendent. Generally, the 
commission meets six times during the year and responsibilities include: 

* estabhshing reqmrements and enforcement procedures for school 
accreditation; 

* reviewing and approving any changes in accreditation 
requirements; 

* reviewing and maintaining accreditation records on all public 
school districts and volimtary nonpublic schools; and, 

* monitoring the enforcement of accreditation requirements. 



Mississippi s current accreditation process does not yield the accountability 
infiyrmation the process is intended to provide. 



• Mississippi law affords the State Board of Education sufficient 
authority to develop a performance-based accreditation system that 
includes all of the key elements needed to ensure full accountability 
on the part of local school districts. 
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A staters school accreditation procedure often serves as the primary 
tool for school district accountability and quality assurance. Having 
analyzed Mississippi's laws regarding school district accountability, PEER 
concluded that Mississippi lav^r affords the State Board of Education 
sufficient authority to ensure that school districts maintain minimum 
performance levels. Following are the elements that should be present in a 
performance-based system of school accreditation and a summary of 
Mississippi laws authorizing the State Board of Education, the State 
Department of Education and the Accreditation Commission to establish 
each of these elements. 

A 1991 publication by the National Conference of State Legislatures 
(NCSL) noted that, at a jxdnimum, a state's accoxmtability system should 
include: 

* clear and measurable goals that describe intended outcomes, 

* assessment tools that measure progress toward the goals, and 

* incentives that reward goal achievement and ensure adjustments 
in case of failure. 

These elements define a performance-based system of accoxmtability. 

As part of the 1982 Education Reform Act, MISS. CODE ANN. Section 
37-17-6 required the State Board of Education, acting through the 
Commission on School Accreditation, to establish and implement a 
performance-based accreditation system no later than July 1, 1986. In 
another part of the 1982 education reform package, the Legislature 
established a statewide testing program (MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-16-1 
et. seq.). Taken together, these Mississippi statutes require establishment 
of an accountability system whose elements are similar to those 
recommended by the National Conference of State Legislatures. 
Specifically, the law requires the following elements in Mississippi's 
accoimtability system: 

Outcome goals and oftjeciiues. -Mississippi's testing law (MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-16-1 et. seq.) requires that the department establish, with Board 
of Education approval, a set of minimum student performance standards 
related to the goals for education contained in the state's plan. In addition, 
Mississippi's accreditation law (CODE Section 37-17-1 et. seq.) specifies 
other system performance areas in which the board was to establish 
standards. Specifically, the performance-based accreditation system was to 
take into account: 

- the role and behavior of the school principal; 

— the amoimt of time given to instruction; 
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— the quality of preschool programs; 

— student discipline practices and policies; 

— emphasis on acquisition of basic skills; 

— commitment to bringing all children to a minimum level of 
achievement; 

— the nature and quality of feedback given to students about their 
level of performance; 

— teacher preparedness as reflected in lesson plans, learning 
objectives, assessment criteria, and materials; 

— classroom decorum, discipline and management; 

use of mastery learning techniques, direct instruction and active 
teaching; 

— time on task; 

— use of diagnostic measures; 

— proper sequencing of subject matter; and, 

— coordination of curriculxim throughout the system. 

These student and system performance requirements correspond to 
the ^clear and measurable goals'* of the NCSL minimum elements for 
accountability. 

Assessment iooZs-Mississippi's testing law requires that the Department of 
Education specify the student performance tests needed to determine the 
e^ .ent to which students meet minimum performance standards. The 
te dng law also reqmres that local school district boards periodically assess 
st ident peiformance and achievement in each school. This assessment 
sliould be based on local goals and objectives supplementing the minimum 
performance standards set forth in the state board's plan. In addition, the 
accreditation la^ reqmres establishment of a school district audit system 
for conducting field audits of schools to determine whether schools are 
complying with accreditation standards. 

These sections of Mississippi law correspond to the NCSL element on 
creation of assessment tools that measure progress toward goals. 

Rewards and sanciio/is-Mississippi's accreditation law (MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-17-6) reqmres that the state Board of Education establish a 
program of development with which schools failing to meet accreditation 
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standards must comply in order to continue to receive state funds. The 
same section charges the state Board of Education vnth responsibility for 
implementing a program of development, including a state responsibility to 
^'offer technical assistance to districts in making corrective actions.* That 
section also authorizes the Board of Education to withdraw the 
accreditation of a district and declare a state of emergency if a district fails 
to take recommended action to correct deficiencies. 

Thus, Mississippi law requires an implicit, though limited, reward 
for districts meeting performance goals— full accreditation and 
continuation of state funding. The law also provides limited authority to the 
Board of Education to include other incentives in the accreditation system. 
In addition, the law requires that districts take corrective action if they fail 
to meet standards. These components of Mississippi law provide for the 
final elements of an accoimtability system— incentives rewarding goal 
achievement and adjustments in case of failure. 



• In developing the legally mandated system of accountability, the 
Accreditation Commission, the Board of Education, and the 
Department of Education have complied with the letter of the law 
while consistently avoiding positions that would require fully 
objective reviews and high levels of achievement on the part of all 
schools. 

In establishing and implementing a system of school accreditation, 
the entities involve in its development, such as a state's Accreditation 
Commission, State Department of Education and State Board of Education, 
must balance pressures exerted from several directions. The general 
public wants assurances that tax dollars are being used as effectively as 
possible and that students are reaching reasonable levels of achievement in 
retiirn for the public's investment in schools. Parents want their children 
to enjoy a future in which no options are withheld as a result of educational 
deficiencies. School district personnel want their efforts to be recognized, 
but many local district administrators and board mf^mbers also wish to 
retain as much autonomy and freedom from centralized regulation as 
possible. 

Each of these parties has legitimate concerns. However, it is the 
responsibility of the State Board of Education, the State Accreditation 
Commission and the State Department of Education to make the diflScult 
choices that will ensure that all students will receive the best education 
possible. To support the board in selecting the course of action that will best 
serve the students of the state, SDE staff must identify and present to the 
Accreditation Commission and to the board the standards that are most 
likely to ensxxre a uniformly high level of performance. The staff also 
should be prepared to defend those standards from a professional 
perspective and to explain to the board the consequences of selecting any but 
the most comprehensive of standards. 
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Once the State Board of Education has established standards, the 
department must enforce them uniformly and consistently. Although a 
state accreditation system's purpose is to improve education, an effective 
state education agency does not confuse districts' good intentions with full 
compliance, nor does it confuse its service and regulatory responsibiUties. 
If parents, the public and district personnel themselves are unaware that 
problems ezist, schools will not improve. "Helping'' districts should mean 
ensuring that all districts meet all standards. 

In its attempt to demonstrate sensitivity to the difficult task faced by 
school districts and to take as positive a position as possible, the Board of 
Education, the Accreditation Commission and the Department of Education 
in some cases have fallen short of establishing high standards and 
insisting on strict adherence to these standards. Following are some areas 
in which these regulatory authorities have avoided taking positions that 
would have required high levels of performance in Mississippi's public 
schools. 



The Board of Education has not established long-term minimum 
performance standards that hold all schools accountable for high levels of 
student per/bmance-Mississippi law requires that the state accreditation 
system take into accoimt students' acquisition of basic skills in reading, 
writing and mathematics (MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-16-1). Accordingly, 
the Department of Education developed the Basic Skills Assessment 
Program (BSAP) to test students' performance at the third-, fifth-, eighth- 
and eleventh-grade levels. (In sxmmier 1991, on the recommendation of 
high-level department administrators, the Board of Education deleted the 
third-grade and eighth-grade BSAP tests from the state testing program, 
effective April 1992.) The state testing program also includes a norm- 
referenced test, the Stanford Achievement Test, which tiie department 
administers to fourth-, sixth- and eighth-grade students. In addition to 
establishing a testing program, the law reqmres the department to 
establish minimum performance standards (MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 37- 
16-1). In the late 1980s, the Department of Education and the Accreditation 
Commission developed minimum student performance levels for the BSAP 
and Stanford Achievement Tests. 

To establish such minimum standards, particularly in the area of 
basic skills, a procedure that would ensure that all schools would be held to 
a high standard would include: 

* identifying the set of minimum basic skills needed at each 
grade level tested and the test items to be used in determining 
whether a student possesses these skills, and 

* establishing a reasonably high percentage of students who 
must achieve this minimtim level if the school's performance is 
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to be considered adequate, or establishing a minimum level of 
improvement (e.g., the minimum increase in the percent of 
successful students). 

Although the SDE assembled a task force that arrived at a consensus 
regarding the set of minimum basic skills which must be mastered by 
students at each of the relevant grade levels, the department, the 
Accreditation Commission and the Board of Education did not follow 
through to establish a reasonably high percent of students in each school 
who must achieve this minimum performance level to consider a school's 
performance adequate. 

Specifically, the department, the Accreditation Commission, and the 
board took the following action: 

~ shifted the emphasi s awav from the Rnhool level, which is thp. 
level of accountahilit v sperififtd in MiSR. CODE ANN. Section 37- 
16-1 et. S?q. Instead, they moved the emphasis up to the more 
general level of the school district; that is, all performance 
criteria apply to districts instead of schools. Consequently, a 
low-performing school may be permitted to continue its poor 
performance without consequence and without assurance of 
assistance as long as the district's students on average perform 
at a level high enough to mask the performance of the lower- 
performing school. (See Student Performance section, p. 112.) 
A related effect is the appearance that a district is performing 
well (i.e., consistently across all schools), when performance of 
some schools actually may be very low. 

The State Board of Education may not have been aware of the 
potential masking effect inherent in its approval of district, 
instead of school, averages. If it was aware of this problem, the 
board might have considered district (as opposed to school) 
performance as the only viable basis for accreditation because 
districts, not schools, receive state funding. However, the board 
could have chosen to take the position that only those districts in 
which all schools' performance is adequate may be accredited. 

~ used mean scores (a practice tha t should be used only in nnrm- 
referenced testing) as the perfor mance criterion for the RRAP 
Benes instead of establishing a m inimum level of basic skills 
achievement to be reached bv ea ch student, and a nerrent nf 
Students who must meet this minimnyvi if p p^ h ool is to he 
accredited. (See Student Performance section, p. 115.) 

~ allowed external considerations, snrh as the number nf 
dlStnctS likely to fail to reach a crit e rion, to influence selention 
of the required nerformance le vel, instead of basing t.hp. 
Cnterion solely on what st.uH ents mist know and what 
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proportion of students must be able to demonstrate these skills. 
In reviewing internal SDE memos regarding establishment of 
minimum test score standards, PEER noted that on several 
occasions department staff reminded other staff who were 
working with the Accreditation Commission that they should 
try to avoid setting a minimxim performance level that was too 
high because the department would not be able to help a large 
number of districts. For example, in a March 1987, internal 
memo, a high-level department administrator said: ""It is 
suggested that standards be set so that no more than 20 districts 
per year are in Level 1 because of poor performance on the 
outcome measures.'' The standards subsequently set by the 
board have resulted in designation of fewer than twenty Level 1 
(low-performing) districts each year. 

used one performan ce level (80% correct) on the eleventh-grade 
basic skills test (the Functional Literacv Exam) for accreditation 
purposes (i.e.. as the average that must be achieved bv the 
district to remain accredited), a nd established another level (60- 
70% correct) for determining whether a student would receive a 
high school diploma (i.e.. for judging individual performance). 
If the board had used the higher standard (80% correct) for 
judging individual performance, many more eleventh graders 
woxild have failed the test. Using the stricter standai*d, only 
59% of eleventh graders would have passed on the first attempt 
in 1991 (i.e., would have achieved mastery on all three subtests), 
instead of the 95% passing rate under the less demanding 
standard set by the board for individual performance. One 
accountability-related effect of using a lower standard for 
individual performance is a public perception that the schools 
are performing their mission adequately because 95% of all 
eleventh graders appear to have mastered the necessary skills. 
(See Student Performance section, p. 118 .) 

By contrast. South Carolina set a relatively high standard for 
passing an exam used for the same purpose as Mississippi's 
Functional Literacy Exam. Although many South Carolina 
students (45%) failed the test the first year it was administered, 
within four years the passing rate had increased by 11%. 
Mississippi's passing rate has improved by only 3.4% in the 
four-year period since the exam's inception. Although one 
cannot conclude with certainty that South Carolina's increase 
in the proportion of students passing the test is attributable to 
the level at which that state set its standards, it is reasonable to 
assume that students will study harder and learn more when 
expectations are higher. 
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Instead of strengthening the validity of the accreditation site visit process 
and the individual teacher certification process, the Board of Education has 
sharply reduced the number of site visits planned for the 1991-92 school 
year-Over the six-year period since the inception of the state's 
performance-based accreditation system, the Accreditation Commission 
has recommended and the Board of Education has approved a series of 
**process standards** or operational procedures with which districts must 
comply to retain accreditation. Currently, there are approximately 130 
minimum and compulsory standards set forth in the tenth revised edition 
of Bulletin 171, The Requirements of the Commission on School 
Accreditation: Policies, Procedures, and Standards, These requirements 
are classified in the following areas: Active Educational Leadership, 
Instructionally Focused Organization, Effective Instruction, Change- 
Inducing Staff Development, and Positive School Climate, Minimum 
standards listed in Bulletin 171 are practices considered integral 
components of an effective educational program. Compulsory standards 
are requirements based on federal or state law. Over the past five years, the 
department conducted approximately thirty public school district site visits 
each year to monitor district compliance with the standards listed in 
Bulletin 171, 

Questions on relation ship of accreditation to qualitv^ ^Althnugh PEER noted 
disenchantment with the site visit procedure and with standards in 
Bulletin 171, critics of the process were not xmiformly opposed to the concept 
of process standards or compliance monitoring. Rather, they objected to the 
process on grounds that a district*s success in the accreditation process is 
no assurance of quality. 

For example, some participants in PEER's focus group interviews 
said the monitoring procedure is invalid because it is not objective. (See 
section on the evaluator selection procedure, p, 132,) Others said the 
process standards have lost their significance because the Accreditation 
Commission and the board have deleted some of the more demanding and 
controversial requirements. Among the latter is an early standard 
requiring that evaluators assess the in-class teaching performance of a 
certain percentage of the district*s teachers as part of the site visit 
procedure. The Accreditation Commission and the board deleted this 
requirement and the accompanying standard soon after the department 
conducted the first site visits. 

The absence of any review of classroom instruction as part of the 
accreditation process is significant because the Board of Education 
currently has no valid procedure for externally reviewing classroom 
instruction through the teacher certification procedure. As the central 
element of the entire system of education, classroom instruction must meet 
high standards if student achievement levels are to improve. However, the 
board currently has no valid procedure in place to ensure that classroom 
instruction is routinely reviewed by objective, extemsJ evaluators and that 
deficiencies are corrected. 
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Absence of classroom instruction review from teacher certification process : 
The provisional teacher evaluation process required by MISS- CODE ANN, 
Section 37-3-2 stipulates that an observational instrument should be used to 
evaluate the on-the-job performance of a teacher during the provisional 
(first) year of teaching. However, the procedure currently used for 
evaluating on-the-job performance of provisional teachers is not valid 
because the evaluation of first-year teachers is conducted entirely by district 
personnel. The absence of any requirement that at least one of the three 
people evaluating a first-year teacher be external to the district directly 
violates the primary criterion for validity set forth by a task force of 
evaluation consultants hired by the department. That task force, which 
included eleven individuals fi:t)m the state and the nation with expertise in 
establishing minimum proficiency scores, developed cutoff scores for 
determining whether a provisional teacher passes the Mississippi Teacher 
Assessment Instrument (MTAI). The department uses the MTAI to 
evaluate provisional teachers. In a 1987 report, these evaluation 
consultants clearly stipiilated that the cutoff scores they recommended 
would not be valid if the stipulation that one evaluator be external to the 
district is not met. 

The task force said they based this recommendation on the 
assimiption that *'an external evaluator was considered crucial to the 
successful implementation of the assessment process and the intent of the 
MTAI in improving instruction." Further, the task force said, "The 
experience of other states has shown that, without an external evaluator, 
the systems have failed in their goal of adequately assessing teacher 
competency." The task force considered the external evaluator, which it 
defined as ""external to the district,'' to be "the most critical for the 
successful implementation of the MTAI." 

Faced with pressure from local superintendents, who expressed 
concern to department administrators regarding the logistical and 
financial burden of acquiring an evaluator outside of the school district, the 
department and the board changed the definition of "external evaluator** 
from ""external to the district** to ""external to the school.** The absence of any 
fully objective, external review of classroom instruction leaves the system 
vulnerable to political influences within districts that can neutralize 
attempts to identify and correct deficiencies. 

Reduction in number of site visits: In spring 1991, the Board of Education 
approved a recommendation by the State Superintendent to discontinue 
scheduled accreditation site visits for school year 1991-92. Instead, the State 
Superintendent said the department would conduct only six imannounced 
site visits. While conducting imannoimced visits may improve the validity 
of the site visit assessment procedure, this reduction in the nimiber of site 
visits in the current school year is part of a larger movement by the 
Superintendent and the Board of Education toward placing less emphasis 
on the process standards listed in Bulletin 171. Further evidence of this 
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shift can be seen in the board's recommendation that the Legislature 
exempt certain districts from most state regxalations included in Bulletin 
171. (See section on Levels 4 and 5 below, p. 134.) Also, individual members 
of the board have stated they intend to place less emphasis on the process 
standards and greater emphasis on outcome measures in the state's 
accreditation system, although the process standards might continue to be 
used for diagnostic purposes. [During the course of this review, the board 
took preliminary action to resume the regular site visit schedule for the 
1992-93 school year.] 

Many local school district administrators and teachers have been 
critical of the process standards and the site visit procedure. The validity of 
some aspects of this procedure may be questionable; however, its basic 
premises, that effective schools share certain measurable characteristics 
and that the presence of these characteristics improves the likelihood of a 
school's effectiveness, have not been disproven by the department, the board 
or the education research community. Nevertheless, the superintendent 
and the board have chosen to diminish the importance of the process 
standards and the department's procedure for monitoring districts' 
compliance with these standards. 

Instead of further diminishing the importance of the site visit 
process by deleting the only external review of classroom instruction in the 
department's system of regulatory procedures, the board could have 
addressed legitimate criticism of the monitoring procedure by improving 
the procedure's validity and maintaining its central position in the 
accreditation process at all levels. 



The Department of Education has not ensured that all of the department's 
organizational units involved in accreditation monitoring consistently 
report noncompliance findings to the Accreditation Division for action by 
the Accreditation Commission-Certain bureaus within the Department of 
Education have failed to report school district violations of accreditation 
standards to the Accreditation Division. For example, the department's 
Chapter 1 (remedial education) program staff are required to notify the 
Accraditation Division when Chapter 1 schools have violated accreditation 
standards. However, assessment staff and Chapter 1 staff said a formal 
notification process does not exist within the department. Chapter 1 staff 
include a "cc: Accreditation Division" note on letters to districts concerning 
accreditation violations, but Chapter 1 staff told PEER staff that they do not 
uniformly follow through by actually sending a copy of the letter to the 
Accreditation Division. As a result, instead of learning of accreditation 
violations from the Chapter 1 program staff, one administrator was notified 
of a violation by local school district personnel. 

In addition, district compliance problems in certain other areas, 
including fiscal mantcgement, sometimes are not reported to the 
Accreditation Division. The dep'jrtment's Administration and Finance 
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OfiBce, which monitors district compliance with fiscal standards, reviews 
school districts' annual audit reports to determine whether districts have 
complied with laws governing expenditure of state and federal funds. 
However, the Administration and Finance Office did not notify 
Accreditation Division staff that the Administration and Finance Office had 
foxmd a district to be in violation of accreditation standard 28 after two 
consecutive audits. Standard 28 requires full compHance with all state and 
federal laws and policies related to Chapter 1 programs. In the case of that 
district, the Department's Administration and Finance OfQce did not notify 
the Accreditation Division that the school district in question had not yet 
documented corrective action on several audit exceptions th^ had been 
noted two years earlier. Although the Department of Education had 
received no such documentation, the department recommended and the 
Accreditation Commission and State Board of Education granted 
^'Accredited Clear** status to this district in October 1991. Hiis sitixation 
could have been avoided if the department had developed and enforced strict 
pohcies calling for the unfettered flow of correspondence on compliance 
problems between the Accreditation Division and monitors in other 
divisions. 



The Department of Education has not developed a system for selecting 
evaluators that would afford full objectivity in the site visit process— 
Although the department's accreditation auditors coordinate school district 
site visits, these accreditation auditors cannot perform an entire school 
district assessment without additional evalufation personnel authorized in 
Miss. Code Ann. 37-17-6. The department's accreditation auditors select 
and train evaluators from other school districts as well as from colleges 
and universities. However, the department does not schedule evaluators in 
an objective manner. Instead, evaluators sign up for site visits in which 
they wish to participate. As a result, evaluators potentially can choose to 
assess districts administered by their friends. This procedxire decreases 
the likelihood of an objective review, increases the probability that 
opportimities for improvement might be missed and decreases the respect 
that some observers, including many teachers interviewed by PEER, hold 
for the accreditation system in general. 



The State Board of Education has not developed a policy that would restrict 
the ^distinguished achievement district"" and ''model district" designation to 
those districts with consistently high levels of performance or high levels of 
improvement in all schools- Several aspects of the Board of Education's 
development and implementation of Level 4 and 5 criteria have been 
problematic. First, the process used in developing and approving a series of 
criteria for these designations was marked by indecision and frequent 
delays. Second, the criteria which the board finally approved may permit 
districts with low-perfonning schools to attain Level 4 and 5 designation. 
Finally, by exempting Level 4 and 5 districts from all process standards 
imposed by the board and by asking the Legislature to exempt these districts 
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from virtually all state regulations, the board may inadvertently promote a 
decline in the performance of schools whose quality may already be 
questionable* 

- The standard-setti ng process was characterized bv indecision 
and frequent delays. MiSS. CODE ANN. 37-17-6 required that the 
board complete and implement a full, performance-based 
accreditation system by the 1986-87 school year. Five years after 
this deadline had passed in August 1991, the Board of 
Education completed its development of accreditation standards 
by adopting a set of criteria for districts to be designated 
•'distinguished achievement districts'* and *'model districts'* 
(Levels 4 and 5). These criteria actually are not scheduled to be 
in place until the 1992-93 school year. 

In considering criteria for Level 4 and 5 status, the 
Accreditation Commission repeatedly asked its measurement 
consultant to determine hoiv many districts would qualify 
under various combinations of criteria. This concern about the 
number of districts that would qualify demonstrates that the 
Department of Education, the Accreditation Commission, and 
the Board of Education may have been under pressure from the 
districts to establish criteria that were as inclusive as possible. 

After delaying proffering recommendations for Level 4 and 5 
criteria for five years, the Accreditation Commission presented 
a Level 4 and 5 accreditation model to the State Board in 
November 1990. That model wovid have required that a district 
demonstrate compliance with all minimum and compulsory 
standards and meet all long-term minimum test performance 
standards in order to be eligible for consideration for Level 4 or 5 
status. In addition, a floor would have been established 
regarding the percent of students in the district who could 
perform at a level below the 25th percentile nationally. The 
latter criterion is generally referred to as the ''quartile" criterion 
because it limited the number of students in a district who could 
fall in the lowest quartile nationally. The Accreditation 
Commission, which had worked with a measurement 
consultant over a period of several years to arrive at these 
criteria, also recommended several other outcome measures for 
Level 4 and 5 eligibiHty, such as percent of students dropping 
out and percent enrolled in the core curriculimi required for 
admission to a state institution of higher education. 

In November 1990, four years after the Level 4 and 5 criteria 
were to have been in place, representatives of the Accreditation 
Commission met with the State Board of Education to discuss 
the commission's tentative criteria. A tentative calendar 
suggested by the Accreditation Commission would have put 
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Level 4 and 5 criteria in place in December 1990, a time frame 
that would have permitted implementation during the 1991-92 
school year. The State Board of Education, however, did not 
approve the criteria suggested by the Accreditation 
Commission. Instead of working with the commission during 
its multiple-year period of deliberation and endorsing the 
commission's final recommendation, the board chose to wait 
four years to hear the commission's position, then, in 
November 1990, appointed an ad hoc board subcommittee to 
work ^ith the Accreditation Commission in developing 
ststndards. In the minutes of the meeting at which 
Accreditation Commission representatives presented their 
ideas and in subsequent memos surrounding later discussion 
of Level 4 and 5 criteria, PEER found no evidence that the 
Accreditation Commission took a strong stand in defense of the 
tentative criteria that the commission had suggested. 

The final recommendation which the the Accreditation 
Commission and the ad hoc State Board subcommittee made to 
the full State Board included the "accredited clear** and quartile 
criteria described above, but the full board rejected these criteria 
in the Level 4 and 5 specifications that the full board finally 
approved in August 1991. Following is a discussion of the 
criteria approved by the board. 

Current criteria may permit low-performing schools to qualify— 
The Board of Education's criteria require only that outcome 
measures be considered in designating a district as 
^^distinguished.* The board did not include in Level 4 and 5 
criteria any consideration of the extent to which the district has 
certain processes in place, such as a principal who functions as 
an academic leader and the presence of a systematic, well- 
defined curriculum. In so doing, the board discarded the 
notion that characteristics of effective schools are determinants 
of quality,, a notion that it had earlier embraced and that forms 
part of the base for designating districts at the minimum 
acceptable level of accreditation. The board discarded this 
notion with no apparent attempt to study its legitimacy. (See 
discussion of the relation between minimum and compxilsory 
standards and effective schools, p. 133.) 

Further, the Level 4 and 5 performance standards approved by 
the Board of Education use district average scores, not the 
proportion of students meeting minimum acceptable criteria (in 
the case of basic skills tests) or individual school averages (in 
the case of nationally normed achievement tests), to determine 
eligibility for Level 4 and 5 designation. (See discussion of 
analysis of test results, p. 114, Student Performance Section.) 
Also, the criteria approved by the board do not establish a floor 
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that wotdd prevent districts with widely heterogeneous student 
bodies from tolerating very low performance on the part of some 
students and/or schools, as long as the performance of other 
students ie sufficiently high to bring the average up to the 
criterion level. (See discussion of the relatively low 
performance of some schools in districts meeting 
''distinguished achievement*' criteria for basic skills, p. 114.) 

Finally, the board's criteria for bestowing Level 4 and 5 
designation lacks any safeguard against designating a district 
Level 4 or 5 at a time when the district's quality may actually be 
declining. The board could have included such a safeguard by 
requiring that a district's performance be higher than (or at 
least equal to) the same district's prior year performance, or 
higher than some multi-year average for that district. South 
Carolina's reward system is based on a school gain index for 
student perfoimance, as well as year-to-year improvement in 
other areas of performance, such as student and teacher 
attendance rates. By omitting such longitudinal comparisons 
from Mississippi's criteria, the board has neglected an 
important dimension in school improvement. 

Exemptions from minimum a nd compulsory standards mav 
negatively affect the oualitv of schools whose performance is 
already marginal-In adopting the criteria for these levels, the 
Board declared that attaining Levels 4 and 5 would entitle a 
district to ^'auinual exemptions from all accreditation standards 
as listed in Bulletin 171 except the following: high school 
graduation requirements, test security requirements, 
health/safety standards and financial standards." The board 
noted that exemption from standards based in state statutes 
would depend on legislative action granting the board authority 
to permit such exemptions. 

The Level 4 and 5 criteria approved by the board would impart 
honors and exemptions from regulation without assuring that 
individual schools in a district attain minimnm standards and 
continually improve. Permitting entire districts, including any 
marginal schools within those districts, to disregard process 
standards that the board requires for even the best schools in 
districts at the minimum acceptable level of accreditation 
raises questions of fairness. In addition, even if these 
deregulation measures were granted to a school for only one 
year, such a system of rewards might permit marginal schools 
to neglect or dismantle processes that are important to 
continuing improvement. 
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The Department of* Education, the Accreditation Commission, and the State 
Board of Education have not included student performance criteria for 
specialized program areas, such as Special Education, Vocational 
Education and Chapter 1 remedial education, in accreditation criteria at 
any level ri-5>-The state accreditation law (MISS. CODE ANN, Section 37-17- 
1 through 9) requires that the accreditation system be **performance-based,'' 
That is, the system must consider student outcomes (e.g., test scores, 
dropout rates) in determining whether a district wiU be accredited. In the 
accreditation procedure currently in place, this requirement is fulfilled to a 
limited extent by the presence of such performance measures as student 
achievement on standardized tests. Also, districts must reach a 75% high 
school completion rate (i.e., the dropout rate may not exceed 25%) to reach 
Accreditation Levels 4 and 5 ("Distinguished Achievement**) status imder 
procedures approved by the Board of Education in 1991. However, each of 
these performance measures applies primarily to the regular program of 
education. 

In addition to the regular program of education, the state 
administers, and districts offer, specia.\ remedial, and vocational 
education programs. In FY 1991, approximately 289,000 Mississippi 
students participated in at least one of tiiese specialized programs. (This 
count is duplicated to the extent that students participated in more than one 
of these programs.) The FY 1991 state and federal appropriations for these 
programs totalled at least $258 million. 

Although miUions of dollars in public funds are used to support these 
programs and thousands of students depend on them to receive specialized 
educational services, the state places no minimum student performance 
requirements on special, remedial and vocational education programs for 
accreditation purposes. The primary purpose of each of these programs is 
to improve students' knowledge and skills. Nevertheless, districts do not 
have to demonstrate that participating students meet any particular 
knowledge or skill level, nor do they have to demonstrate an overall 
improvement in students' knowledge and skills in comparison to prior 
years' achievement to remain fully accredited. As long as districts comply 
with all federal and state procedural requirements, they are under no 
obligation for purposes of accreditation to show that, on the whole, 
participating students' performance has reached any specified standard. 

Special Education: In the case of special education, federal and state 
requirements mandate the preparation and periodic update of an 
individualized education plan (ESP) for every special education student. In 
these plans districts note which skills are to be taught and which earHer 
ckill objectives the student has achieved. However, the board does not 
require that districts report the extent to which students have attained the 
target achievement levels (e.g., the percent of learning disabled students 
reaching a specified level of improvement in reading performance one year 
after being placed in a special education program). In fact, neither the 
board nor the federal government requires that districts collect and review 
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performance improvement information for internal program evaluation 
purposes. Without such performance data, parents and the public have no 
assurance that students actually benefit from the special education 
programs provided by the districts, or that districts will focus on the most 
crucial areas in their efforts to improve special education programs. 

Chapter 1: Chapter 1 compensatory education program procedures ensure 
a slightly higher level of accountability for student performance, but this is 
the case as a result of federal, not State Board of Education, requirements. 
These requirements include annual local reviews of the effectiveness of 
each Chapter 1 project (the program in every school receiving Chapter 1 
funds), as measured by the performance of participating students as a 
whole in comparison with desired outcomes. Federal requirements also 
require a full, performance-based program evaluation every three years. 
This evaluation must include a review of the extent to which improvements 
in student achievement are sustained over a period of more than one year. 
Although districts must collect performance data and report it to the 
federal government, the state Board of Education has established no 
performance standards specifying an acceptable level of improvement in 
academic skills. As a resxilt, a district that cannot demonstrate even a 
minimum level of student improvement can remain fully accredited. 
Further, districts meeting Accreditation Level 4 and 5 standards 
^Distinguished Achievement" districts) established by the board are under 
no obligation to demonstrate improvement in the skills of Chapter 1 
participants. 

Vocational Education! In the case of vocational education programs, a 
Board of Education policy requires that local programs maintain certain 
levels of enrollment, retention and placement to retain funding, but the 
board does not strictly enforce this policy* (See section on vocational 
education fimding for low-priority programs, p, 86,) However, even if this 
policy were enforced, it would ensure only that students were participating 
in the program and, to some extent, finding related jobs or continuing their 
education. The board places no quality control requirements on districts to 
ensure that vocational students have the skills necessary to perform 
successfully the jobs for which they are preparing. 

As a result of recent Board of Education actions, the board will begin basing 
certain accreditation decisions almost exclusively on a limited system of 
outcome measures without developing a valid, comprehensive system for 
measuring student performance and other system outcomes-ln recent 
months the board has placed less emphasis on process measures, resxilting 
in a heavier reliance on outcome measures for arriving at accreditation 
decisions. However, the existing system of outcome measures is 
incomplete in many respects. 

Less emphasis on process fitandards! By taking the following action, the 
Board has decreased the importance it places on its system for identifying 
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and monitoring the characteristics a school must have to he considered 
elective: 

- In March 1991, the hoard approved a moratorium on all 
regularly scheduled site visits for monitoring district 
compliance with the minimum and compulsory standards 
Usted in Bulletin 17 L (Bulletin 171 Usts the characteristics a 
school must have to be considered effective and therefore to be 
eligible for accreditation at Level 3» the minimum acceptable 

/ level.) As of January, 1992, the board had not issued a 
/ statement as to when or under what conditions the department 
would resume a full schedule of site visits for monitoring 
compliance with process standards. 

- In August 1991, the board approved a series of criteria for 
designating districts '^distinguished'' or **moder districts 
(Levels 4 and 5). The board excluded from these criteria any 
stipulation that a district comply with the process standards 
listed in Bulletin 17 L That is, to be eligible for the highest levels 
of accreditation a district does not have to be **accredited clear 
a designation awarded to a district meeting all process 
standards and minimum student performance standards. 
Level 4 and 5 criteria are based almost exclusively on student 
and system outcomes. 

- Also in August 1991, the board approved a statement of 
intention to seek from the Legislature the authority to exempt 
Level 4 and 5 districts from all state requirements mandated by 
law except student graduation requirements, safety 
requirements, test security requirements and certain financial 
standards. 

Greater need for a valid, comnrehensive system for measuring outcomes: 
In diminishing the importance of the current system of process standards, 
the board has placed a greater burden upon the existing system of outcome 
measures in distinguishing between schools that are effective and those 
that are ineffective. 

Weaknesses of current system fo r measuring school outcomes: Although 
the board has increased its reliance on the current system for meastuing 
school outcomes, the current system of outcome measures is not 
comprehensive for the following reasons: 

- The board has reduced the number of gra de levels covered bv 
the existing svstem for measuring studen ts' attainment of basic 
skills. The system currently limits the measurement of basic 
skills attainment to the fifth- and eleventh-grade levels. 
Effective April 1992, the board eliminated grades 3 and 8 from 
the Basic Skills Assessment Program. Ciirrent BSAP restdts 
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demonstrate high levels of student failure in basic skills at the 
eighth-grade level. (See student performance, pp. 115 through 
120.) Ideally, the board would take note of this problem, set a 
goal for improving eighth grade performance in basic skiUs, 
and continually measure progress toward achieving this goal. 
The board's decision to drop grade 8 from the BSAP program 
will discontinue the collection of any information that might 
have assisted it in determining its success in improving eighth- 
grade basic skills. 

-- There are no high school nfirformance me asures and nthfir 
high school mitRnnie maasMrp.R. Tha current statewide testing 
program at the elementary level consists of the Basic Skills 
Assessment Program at the fifth-grade level and the Stanford 
Achievement Test at the fourth-, sixth- and eighth- grade levels. 
The only performance measure currently in place at the high 
school level is the Fimctional Literacy Examination (FLE), the 
eleventh-grade component of the Basic Skills Assessment 
Program. As a test of basic academic skills needed for survival, 
the FLE is not intended to determine whether students are 
achieving at a true high school level. Tests that would measure 
actual high school achievement are subject area tests, such as 
Algebra I and II, social studies and biology tests. The 
accreditation timeline published in Bulletin 171 shows that the 
board intended such tests, as well as other outcome measures 
such as dropout rates and enrollment in core curriculum 
subjects required for college admission, to be in place and used 
in making accreditation decisions by the 1990-91 school year. 
However, none of these measures currently is in place and used 
for accreditation purposes. The department has administered 
the Algebra I test, but the board has not included the results of 
this test in any accreditation decisions. 



• The Superintendent and the State Board of Education have discussed 
their intent to measure higher-order thinking skills and to adopt 
more authentic measures, but no valid tests of those types currently 
are in place and there has been no corresponding build-up of testing 
staff 

In recent PEER interviews, Board of Education members and the 
State Superintendent have justified the decline in emphasis on process 
measiires by stating that they intend to place greater emphasis on higher- 
order thinking skills and to adopt more authentic measures of student 
achievement. ("Authentic" measures, such as writing exercises and 
student portfolios, are designed to assess more complex laiowledge and to 
provide students opportimities to demonstrate knowledge and skills in more 
authentic ways than is the case for traditional multiple choice tests.) 
However, the board currently uses only one form of "authentic" test, the 




writing test that is part of the Basic Skills Assessment Program. Eighth- 
grade students' relatively high performance on the writing test in spite of 
severe deficiencies in the same students' reading performance raises some 
questions regarding the validity of this test (see page 119). 

Further, the Department of Education has allocated only four 
professional positions to its Testing Division, demonstrating a possible 
failure to recognize the importance of this organizational unit in improving 
current measures and in developing new outcome measures. In addition, 
the Department of Education's FY 1993 budget request does not include a 
request for developing new, more authentic tests or new tests of higher- 
order thinking. Either area of testing would require a heavy conmiitment 
of funds to test development and validation. 

PEER is not advocating appropriation of large amounts of funds to 
these areas of assessment. Rather, the Committee questions the Board of 
Education's wisdom in sharply reducing the emphasis it places on a 
complex system of process measures developed by the department over the 
past seven years and in increasing its dependence on a system of outcome 
measures that is not fully developed or refined. 



A Comprehensive Evaluation System 

A comprehensive system of evaluation provides information for 
accountability as well as for planning and improvement. Mississippi 
educators at state and local levels use annual statewide test results 
primarily for purposes of accountability. Some educators also use test data 
to identify strengths and weaknesses in student performance for purposes 
of improving instruction. A comprehensive evaluation system, however, 
goes well beyond student assessment to review aU programs and processes 
at the school and district levels that affect student performance. Instead of 
placing blame, local internal evaluation programs provide insight into 
alternative solutions for problems and help teachers and administrators 
assess the effectiveness of these alternative solutions. 



Categories of Evaluation 

Evaluators commonly classify evaluation efforts as formative or 
summatiye. The distinction between the two types of evaluation is useful in 
considering the information collection and analysis tools that are available 
to educators for informing the public and for improving the process of 
education. This distinction also can be employed in reviewing the use that 
Mississippi's system of education currently makes of these ev^uation tools. 

The function of formative evaluation is to collect information in order 
to '^fcrm'* or modify an ongoing program. Formative evaluations generally 
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provide information that is useful in program improvement, Summative 
evaluations provide information to help the public and program 
participants determine whether the program has met standards or other 
expectations. In the strictest sense, summative evaluations are used for 
accoxmtability purposes, while formative evaluations provide feedback for 
program modification. The following sections describe these forms of 
evaluation in greater detail and note areas, such as educators' use of 
student assessment data, in which information collected primarily for 
summative evaluation purposes also is used in improving programs. 



Summative Evaluation 

Summative evaluation as an accountability ^oo/••Summative evaluation 
programs are used in accounting to the public for the benefits derived ft^om 
use of public resources. Generally, they are conducted by external 
evaluators; they occur at one point in time, rather than repeatedly 
throughout the program's development; and they review program effects in 
a scientifically rigorous manner. In the area of education, statewide 
testing and accreditation programs designed for purposes of accountability 
are primary forms of summative evaluation because they have these 
characteristics. 

- Such programs are external to t he school. Consistent with the 
nature of summative evaluation procedures, statewide testing 
programs are mandated by state legislatures seeking 
information for their own use and that of the public in 
determining whether the schools they fund are accomplishing 
their objectives. In addition^ statewide testing and accreditation 
programs are developed and implemented by personnel within 
state departments of education. These state employees oversee 
student testing programs and conduct accreditation reviews 
that take place within districts and schools. External 
evaluators design and administer statewide testing 
instruments to permit inter-district and inter-state 
comparisons of student performance. Similarly, in many states 
external evaluators design and administer accreditation 
programs to determine whether districts will remain eligible 
for public support. 

- Such programs occur on a one-ti me basis or at long iT^t r^ rVp lfi 
Summative measures occur at one point in time. They are 
analogous to a single opportimity that a marksman on a 
shooting range might have to hit a target. Statewide testing and 
accreditation decisions occur annually, providing a single 
opportunity to demonstrate district accomplishments for a 
given year. 
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^ Such programs are scientifically rigorous, providing 
information on all aspects of program achievement. Because 
they are intended to be comprehensive in nature, summative 
evaluations of state and local education programs should 
sample the domain of outcomes that students are expected to 
achieve. A statewide testing program alone may not provide 
sufficient information for accountability purposes. High levels 
of student ability and performance comprise the ultimate goal of 
educational efforts. Therefore, summative evaluation 
measures should be restricted to student performance 
assessment unless valid measures are not available to 
adequately measure students' progress in all areas of interest. 
Given the current state of student assessment technology, 
evaluators lack valid measures of students' ability and 
achievement in many areas. Examples are students' 
enthusiasm for lifelong learning, their creativity and their 
intention and ability to contribute to society as productive 
citizens. 

In the absence of valid tests in these areas, accountability 
programs may employ outcome measures other than student 
assessment instruments to determine whether the primary 
goals of schools are being accomplished. Examples include 
measures of dropout rates, parental satisfaction, higher 
education institutions' perceptions of the adequacy of students' 
preparation and indicators of students' interest in education 
and ability to pursue long-term goals. As a result of the 
limitations of standardized testing, summative evaluation 
programs, such as state accreditation systems, may include 
indicators other than those designed to assess students' 
achievement. As indirect measures of student characteristics, 
some of these evaluation activities may provide insights into 
school processes and therefore may be useful to internal 
program evaluators seeking input for improving programs and 
ultimately improving student performance. 

Limitations of Summative Evaluation Activities-Flaxmevs can use the 
information gleaned from summative evaluation activities such as 
statewide testing, but program planning and improvement are not foremost 
among summative evaluators' purposes, which center on program 
accountability. Although summative evaluations may contribute to 
program improvement by helping educators identify areas of strength and 
weakness in student performance, they do not yield information on the 
many factors that affect student performance. 

In other words, statewide testing and other summative activities may 
tell educators whether what they are doing is working, but these testing 
activities do not evaluate the components that might be contributing to 
success or failure. For example, students in a particular school may 
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perform poorly on local and statewide tests. Their failure may be 
attributable to classroom management problems, but performance test 
results do not help state, local or school planners identify the cause of poor 
performance. 

The marksmanship analogy can be helpful in imderstanding the 
limitations of summative evaluation. Limited to a single shot, an 
inaccurate marksman acquires little information on the reasons for his or 
her inaccuracy and what he or she might do to improve. By contrast, a 
marksman who is not constrained by the one*shot rule may design his yor 
her own system of trials to determine whether the cause of inaccuracyis 
wind, gim sight or some other factor. 



Formative Evaluation 

Formative evaluation as a school improvement iooZ-Unlike summative 
evaluations, which usually are conducted by external evaluators, formative 
evaluation activities are internal to schools or programs. Individuals 
conducting formative evaluations review: 

* what the school is trying to accomplish at the individual 
classroom level; 

* what the district, the school and the teacher intend to do to 
ensure that these things are accomplished; 

* whether they carry out their intentions effectively; and, 

* whether they have evidence that the desired outcomes in 
academic performance, classroom management, curricxilum 
and materials development, student retention, or any other 
area are taking place. 

Formative evaluation activities are conducted for the purpose of 
feedback for improvement. For example, if learning cannot take place 
because of frequent disruptions, the focus of formative evaluation for 
teachers and administrators would be a review of classroom management 
procedures and development of alternative solutions, such as in-school 
suspension or parental involvement. Evaluators then wovdd review the 
effectiveness of activities introduced to 3olve the problem. Ideally, formative 
evaluation activities take place continually throughout the life of a 
program. 

Often conducted by practitioners within a program, formative 
evaluations generally are not as scientifically rigorous as summative 
evaluations. At the school and district levels, teachers and administrators 
can learn to use the tools of formative evaluation to identify problems and 
review their own effectiveness in solving them. 
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Mississippi's Evaluation System 



Mississippi's state-mandated evaluation system currently is limited to 
student assessment at state and local levels and process reviews conducted 
at five-year intervals. These assessments are used for purposes of 
accountability, but are of limited use to teachers and administrators 
seeking to improve jbeSr schools, 

PEER foimd that the state's current approach to evaluation in 
education provides local educators with insufficient information on which 
to base improvements at the district, school and classroom levels. Also, the 
Board of Education's move toward deregulating the activities of districts 
whose students perform well on statewide tests (see page 137) in the long 
nm may inhibit maximum achievement in these districts by focusing on 
one-time outcome measures instead of on the districts' capacity for 
continuously improving the process of education* 

Statewide testing and the annual district accreditation process are 
designed for purposes of accountability in response to legislative and 
popular demands for assessment of quality* These demands arise from a 
widespread interest in the state's school children and their future, as well 
as concerns about what the pubUc is getting in return for its investment in 
schools. 

In its focus group interviews (see page 32), PEER stafiF found that 
many teachers and administrators doubt that measures such as BSAP, the 
Stanford Achievement Tests and the school district accreditation process 
have any real utility within the schools. From the perspective of these 
educators, the Legislature and the Department of Education impose these 
tests and reviews upon local districts, who take them seriously only because 
of the funding and pubHc relations implications of poor performance. 

The Department of Education trains administrators in using test 
results for school improvement purposes, but many educators told PEER 
staff they are not convinced of the usefulness of these measures for 
identifjring and solving the real, day-to-day problems they see in their 
schools. Nevertheless, these summative evaluation measures currently 
are the only systematic source of evaluative information at the district and 
school levels. 

The feedback educators receive from the statewide testing program is 
limited to which objectives students are or are not mastering. While this 
information is essential in improving programs, student assessment is not 
synonymous with evaluation. Such assessment does not reveal factors 
inhibiting student performance, nor does it help educators determine 
which alternative solutions are most effective in a given school. Locally- 
based formative evaluation and school improvement procedures monitored 
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through the departmenfs accreditation process would provide educators 
with additional tools for achieving student performance gains. 

Further, because they are primarily tools for accoimtability, existing 
evaluation methods are used to fix blame instead of serving as neutral 
sources of information for school improvement pxirposes. Viewing results 
from a defensive posture, educators may be more inclined to explain away 
evidence of shortcomings than to use this information as a basis for 
constructive change. 

Restricting the focus of accreditation to summative measures can be 
effective only if schools and teachers have the capacity to be self-correcting 
through formative evaluation processes. Nevo, an educational researcher, 
described the hazards of attempting to use external evaluation (such as 
statewide testing and accreditation) without an accompanying internal 
evaluation component. 

. . . [T]he existence of internal evaluation within the school is a 
prior condition to any constructive utilization of external 
evaluation. [A] school that does not have an internal 
mechanism for its self-evaluation will have difficulties in 
developing positive attitudes towards evaluation, and [will] 
lack the self-confidence necessary for a constructive dialogue 

between the school and external evaluation [TJhose who 

are interested in summative evaluation should encourage 
schools to develop internal evaluation mechanisms, not 
instead of external evaluation but as prior conditions for 
effective external evaluations (Nevo, 1991). 




STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 



Vocational and Tec^hnical Education 

Mississippi has no policymaking/oversight authority for vocational and 
technical education. 

Vocational and technical education programs in the state of 
Mississippi are according to law to be administered by a Mississippi 
Vocational and Technical Education Board. MISS. CODE ANN. Sections 37- 
31-205 and 37-31-207 (1972) empower this board to expend funds and approve 
programs for vocational and agricultural education programs. CODE 
Section 37-3-25 provides that the Mississippi Vocational and Technical 
Education Board shall appoint a director of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education who shall be an associate state superintendent of 
education. This division director serves at the will and pleasure of the 
Mississippi Vocational and Technical Education Board. 

A structure for the Mississippi Vocational and Technical Education 
Board was specifically provided for imder CODE Section 37-31-203 (1972). 
This section provided for a seven-member board appointed by the Governor. 
Five members were to be appointed, one from each congressional district, 
and two from the state at large. Additionally, this section provided that if 
the constitutional amendment proposed in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
506, Regular Session 1982, was adopted, then the State Board of Education 
would be the Mississippi Vocational and Technical Education Board, and 
the previously mentioned board would become advisory. This section also 
contained a repealer effective Jime 30, 1986. 

Because the constitutional amendment previously mentioned was 
ratified by the electorate in 1982, the State Board of Education became the 
Vocational and Technical Education Board as provided for imder CODE 
Section 37-31-203. Because the Legislature took no action on the repealer of 
Section 37-31-203, the Board of Education's authority over vocational- 
technical education legally ended on Jime 30, 1986. The repealer affected 
those provisions making liie State Board of Education the governing board 
for vocational and technical education and all provisions which established 
a seven-member State Board of Vocational and Technical Education. Thus 
at present, no policymaking body exists with authority over the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education of the Department of Education. There 
should be a clear statement of law which vests in some authority the 
policynaaking and oversight responsibilities for vocational and technical 
education. Without such there is no assurance that programs will be 
carried out in a maimer consistent with i>olicies or that there will be new, 
valid policies formulated to govern vocational and technical education. 

The issue of authority over vocational education is further 
complicated by the relationship set forth in CODE Section 37-3-25, which 
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requires the Associate Superintendent for Vocational Education to report 
directly to the State Board of Vocational Education. This section could allow 
the Associate Superintendent for Vocational Education to bypass the State 
Superintendent, potentially impairing the Superintendent's capacity to 
ensure system-wide policy, planning and implementation, as reqmred by 
Section 37-3-12. As federal regulations and state human resource needs 
call for closer integration of academic and vocational instruction, this 
structure could impede the state's abiUty to coordinate program planning 
and delivery adequately. 

However, the Board of Education has adopted a policy placing the 
Associate Superintendent for Vocational Education under the direction of 
the State Superintendent of Education. If the Legislature were to reinstate 
the authority of the State Board of Education as the policymaking and 
oversight body governing voca-ional education, the State Superintendent 
would be able to exercise this authority for system-wide planning and poHcy 
implementation. 



The State Department of Education'^, statutoiy control over commumty and 
junior college vocational funding is incompatible with the Legislature's 
intent that the community and junior colleges "be the presumptive 
deliverers of public post-secondary training . . . under federal and state 
vocational and technical acts (MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-4-l)r 



• The Department of Education's control over state and federal 
vocational funds is consistent with MISS, CODE ANN. Section 37-31- 
7, which authorizes the department to administer "funds provided by 
the state and federal governments for the promotion of vocational 
and technical education not terminating in a bachelor's degree." 

The Legislature enacted this provision early in the twentieth century 
to authorize expenditm-es of grant jfunds the state received under the 1917 
Smith-Hughes Act, a precursor to the federal Carl Perkirs Act, which 
currently provides vocational education funding. As the sole agency 
administering schools and junior colleges, the Department of Education 
administered all funding for jiuiior college academic and vocational 
programs tmtU 1986, 

The Legislature removed administration of the community and 
junior colleges from the authority of the Department of Education and 
created the State Board for Community and Junior Colleges in 1986. In 
creating the Community and Junior College Board, the Legislature 
expressed an intent that the state's community and junior colleges be the 
"presumptive deliverers" of public post-secondary training. 

In compliance with its earlier mandate for governance of vocational 
and technical education and as the agency authorized to spend the annual 
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vocational education appropriation, the Department of Education continues 
to control the distribution of state and federal vocational funds to the 
community colleges (approximately $21 million in state vocational 
education general fimds, $1.3 milHon in state industrial start-up training 
general funds and $8.6 million in federal Carl Perkins funds in FY 1992). 



• In complying with the state's original vocational education 
legislation, the Department of Education exercises such fiscal and 
programmatic control over the delivery of postsecondary training 
that the community colleges cannot assume their role as the 
^presumptive deliverers" of postsecondary vocational training. 

Webster defines the term ''presimiptive'' as 'providing a reasonable 
basis for belief or acceptance.'' Applied to the above commimity college 
statute, this definition would indicate that the Legislature intends the 
community and junior colleges to have sufficient authority and 
responsibility regarding the delivery of postsecondary vocational training to 
be considered the accepted deliverers of training at the postsecondary level. 

The commxmity colleges cannot assume this role in the absence of 
control over vocational resources. In addition to controlling the flow of 
funds to community college vocational programs, the department also 
exercises full control over community college vocational curricula, which 
are central to the delivery of training. This authority over curriculxmi is 
especially restrictive for the community colleges because of the subjective 
nature of the discretion which the department exercises over the funding of 
community college vocational programs. 

The department's program funding procedure can result in 
arbitrary funding decisions because the department has not developed an 
objective method for applying information on state employment and 
economic development needs, along with minimum pupi! eadier ratios, to 
arrive at objective decisions on program continuation or as a basis for 
formula-based teacher unit funding. (See finding on absence of absolute 
criteria for funding secondary teachers, p. 86.) Instead, the department 
uses a subjective procedure for distributing fiinds for commtmity college 
teachers and equipment. 

The Department of Education can use its discretion over program 
funding to withhold funds from commimity college programs that are 
unwilling to cooperate with the department regarding its curriculum 
initiatives. Fox" example, the colleges and the department currently are 
attempting to resolve a dispute regarding the department's effort to change 
the relationship between the secondary and community college curricula. 
Department officials said they are attempting to achieve clearer 
articulation of the two levels of curriculum. While coordination between 
the two levels is essential, this coordination must be achieved in a manner 
that is consistent with the Legislature's intent that tiie community and 
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junior colleges **6e the presumptive deliverers of public post-secondary 
training.'' 



The department is the single state agency receiving federal Carl 
Perkins funds and administering the federally funded program supported 
by those fimds. The department contracts with community and junior 
colleges for services funded through the Carl Perkins Act. The colleges' 
subordination to the department in receiving and spending federal funds 
violates the Legislature's intent that the colleges serve as the ""presumptive 
deliverers of post-secondary training . . . under federal . . .vocational and 
technical acts."* 

For the state's community and jimior colleges to function effectively 
as the •'presumptive deliverers'* of pubHc post-secondary training, the board 
with direct policy and oversight responsibilities for the commxmity and 
junior colleges should have decision-making authority regarding 
community college vocational programs. 



Adult literacy Education 

Mississippi's literacy effort is a patchwork of publicly- and privately- 
funded programs operating under a variety of arules and regulations and 
serving an assortment of target groups. (See Appendix O, page 217, for 
descriptions of the state's literacy programs; Exhibit 32, page 152, 
illustrates some aspects of literacy program funding.) Although the 
Department of Education is the only state agency statutorily charged with 
literacy policy-making responsibilities, m^jor decisionmaking for literacy 
programs is shared by three state agencies-the Department of Education, 
the Department of Economic and Community Development and the 
Department of Finance and Administration. 

Subsequent to the period of PEER'is review of adult Hteracy programs, 
on January 31, 1992, the Governor closed the Office for Literacy. He stated 
that his office will re-evaluate adult education efforts in Mississippi. 
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Centralization of literacy polipy-making by the Department of Education 
has been impeded by the practice of fljggiffnmg certain federal funding to the 
Department of Economic and Community Development, by establishment of 
a literapy policy-making ofiGce outside tiie DeiJartment of Education, and by 
inaction on the i>art of the Board of Education. 

Mississippi law clearly establishes the Board of Education as the 
primary policymaker for adult literacy education. A 1940 statute 
designated the Mississippi Board of Education as the state agency 
responsible for formulating rules and regulations for a state adult 
education program whose "aim and purpose . . . shall be to reduce illiteracy 
and to provide a general plan of continuing education ..." (MISS. LAWS, 
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1940, Chapter 177; MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-35-1). The same chapter 
authorizes the Board of Education "to accept for and on behalf of the State of 
Mississippi, all federal funds made available to the state for the purpose of 
adult education" (CODE Section 37-35-5). This section also requires that 
local expenditure of these federal funds be subject to the Board of 
Education's rules and regulations. 

Nevertheless, centralization of literacy policymaking by the Board of 
Education has been compromised in recent years by: 

• designation of the Department of Economic and Community 
Development as the agency receiving federal Job Training 
Partnership Act funds; 

• establishment of an Office for Literacy in the Department of 
Finance and Administration instead of in the Department of 
Education; 

• tacit concurrence of the state Board of Education with action by 
allowing the Office for Literacy to assume a portion of the policy- 
making responsibility held by the Board of Education; and, 

• exclusion of the Department of Education from representation on 
the State Job Training Coordinating Council. 



Designation of DECD as the JTPA grant recipient Mississippi's literacy 
education effort is dependent on federal funds because littie state and local 
funding is available for adult literacy education. Consequently, state 
agencies controlling federal literacy funds determine the direction of 
literacy programming in Mississippi. 

Of the $6,399,452 spent in FY 1990 by the two largest literacy 
programs in Mississippi (the Adult Basic Education program and the Job 
Traimng Partnership Act program), the federal government provided 
$^j55,801 (67%). (See pp. 217 through 219 for a description of the ABE/GED 
mid JlPA IIA programs.) Federal funds for these programs originate in 
the U. S. Department of Education in the case of the Adult Basic Education 
program and in the U. S. Department of Labor in the case of the Job 
Training Partnership Act program. The Mississippi Department of 
Education receives funds from both sources to contract for local literacy 
services. 



Although the Mississippi Department of Education administers the 
contracting process through which a majority of the state's literacy funds 
are spent, the department's autonomy in literacy policymaking has been 
impeded by designation of the Department of Economic and Community 
r™ A??®^i ^ agency receiving federal Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) funds. When Mississippi's executive branch of government was 
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reorganized in 1989, the Governor designated the new Department of 
Economic and Community Development as the recipient of federal Job 
Training Partnership Act fiinds. (Prior to reorganization, the Governor's 
OfSGce of Federal-State Programs had administered JTPA funds.) The 
Governor chose the Department of Economic and Community Development 
as the recipient of JTPA f\mds because JTPA is primarily a job training 
program for adults and out-of-school youth. As such, the Governor viewed 
JTPA as an economic development tool and directed federal JTPA funds to 
the state's primary' economic development agency. 

The major portion of the JTPA program is intended for job traixiing, 
but 8% of the funds made available through the JTPA Adult and Youth 
Program (JTPA TITLE UA program) is set aside by federal regulation to be 
used in coordinating educational services. In Mississippi, the Governor 
has designated these "8% funds" for use exclusively for literacy services. 
Because the Department of Economic and Community Development 
receives and makes policy for Mississippi's entire JTPA program, any 
policy development associated with JTPA 8% funds (approximately 
$2,219,519 in FY 1990) also is in the hands of the Department of Economic 
and Community Development. 

Although the reasons for the existing funding arrangement are 
legitimate, this funding structure impedes centralization of literacy policy 
development and coordination of literacy programming because it 
establishes the Department of Economic and Commimity Development as a 
second major player in the state's literacy effort. The Department of 
Education, the primary player, has been the recipient of and policymaking 
agency for the other major source of feder^ literacy funds, the Adult Basic 
Education program, since 1974. The Department of Education received 
$2,036,282 in federal Adult Basic Education funds in FY 1990 and spent an 
additional $147,751 in state Adult Basic Education match funds. 



Establishment of an Office for Literacy in the Department of Finance and 
Administration. The decentralization of literacy education policy 
development that resulted from designating DECD as the recipient of Job 
Training Partnership Act funds has been exacerbated by the placement of 
the Office for Literacy within the Department of Finance and 
Administration instead of in the Department of Education. The Governor's 
creation of this office in 1989 placed a third major player in the literacy 
policy development arena. The OfiEice for Literacy receives no fimding or 
policymaking authority directly from the federal or state government. 
However, the Department of Economic and Conmiunity Development has 
transferred its JTPA-related literacy education policymaking authority to 
the Office for Literacy, along with sufficient JTPA 8% education 
coordination funds to pay the salaries of two Office for Literacy staff 
members. 
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Department of Finance and Administration staff said the Office for 
Literacy was placed within the Department of Finance and Administration 
because it was established to function as a policymaking (as opposed to a 
program administration) ofiSce. However, the Office for Literacy could have 
functioned in a policjr^aking capacity within the Department of 
Education's Office of Research, Planning, Policy and Development. That 
office is responsible for planning educational services, developing special 
initiatives and evaluating educational programs. 

Department of Finance and Administration staff also said the Office 
for Literacy was placed within the Department of Finance and 
Administration because it coordinates activities of a variety of public and 
private agencies. However, the Department of Education also is capable of 
coordinating activities of public and private agencies. The Department of 
Education received and spent private funds for literacy programs prior to 
establishment of the Office for Literacy. Further, the Department of 
Education has coordinated other education-related initiatives with agencies 
such as the Department of Economic and Community Development, the 
Department of PubKc Welfare (now the Department of Human Services), 
and the Department of Health. 

Mississippi's literacy education effort would have remained 
centralized if the Governor had recommended and the Board of Education 
had established a strong literacy policymaking and interagency 
coordinating unit within the Department of Education and if the 
Department of Economic and Commimity Development had provided JTPA 
funding for hteracy policymaking staff positions within the Department of 
Education. The Department of Economic and Community Development 
channels most JTPA literacy training funds to the Department of 
Education, which in turn contracts with local service providers. However, 
involvement of the Office for Literacy leaves the Department of Education 
with limited authority for setting statewide goals or unilaterally selecting 
local service providers for JTPA-funded literacy projects. The Office for 
Literacy, not the Department of Education, establishes poKcy for the JTPA 
hteracy program. In addition, the Department of Education is only one of 
three agencies (along with the Department of Finance and Administration 
and the Department of Economic and Community Development) involved in 
deciding which local service providers will receive JTPA hteracy funds. 



Implicit Concurrence by the Board of Education. Not only does the 
Department of Education play a secondary role in setting policy for use of 
JTPA 8% Hteracy funds, the department also permits the Office for Literacy 
and the Department of Economic and Community Development to 
participate in selecting local service providers under the Adult Basic 
Education program. The U. S. Department of Education provides ABE 
program funds directly to the Department of Education. Nevertheless, 
Department of Education staff permit Office for Literacy staff to participate 
in selecting Hteracy service providers. While consultation with interested 
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staff from other agencies may be desirable in selecting providers of Adult 
Basic Education and JTPA literacy services, Department of Education staflf 
have permitted Office for Literacy staff to overrule them in selecting at least 
one ABE service ^^rovider. 

In that case, the Department of Education's Adult Literacy Branch 
director had decided against funding a project administered by an 
individual who had directed an earlier Adult Basic Education project that 
the department had terminated due to the local contractor's alleged 
mismanagement of funds. Office for Literacy staff told the Adult Literacy 
Branch director to fund the program regardless of these problems. This 
Department of Education staff member said she sometimes refuses 
requests and suggestions made by Office for Literacy staff members, but she 
did not think she could refuse to fund this program. 

The program in question is supported by the federal government 
through an Adult Basic Education grant and by state general fund 
appropriations made to the Department of Education alone. Further, the 
program is in an area for which the Department of Education alone is 
statutorily charged with responsibility. Regardless of the accuracy of the 
Adult Literacy Branch Director's opinion that she could not refuse to fund 
this local service provider's program, the significance of this incident lies 
in the fact that any question arose regarding the autonomy of the 
Department of Education in selecting a service provider for a literacy 
program that the department administers. 

If the Board of Education had established clear guidelines 
concerning the point at which a Department of Education staff member's 
obligation to cooperate with the Office for Literacy ends and the 
department's obligation to apply its own criteria in administering the Adult 
Basic Education program begins, an incident like this may not have taken 
place. However, the Board of Education has taken no official position on its 
relation to the Office for Literacy, which was established specifically to 
develop literacy policy. The fact that a question arose regarding a staff 
member^s freedom to apply Depailment of Education criteria in selecting a 
local service provider gives evidence that policy questions occur when a 
governing body allows clear lines of statutory authority to become blurred. 



Lack of Department of Education Representation. Further evidence of the 
diminished role of the Department of Education in developing and 
implementing literacy policy can be seen in the department's exclusion 
from one of the state's major inter-agency literacy and job training advisory 
bodies, the State Job Training Coordinating Council. Established to 
coordinate programs funded through the Job Training Partnership Act, the 
coxmcil includes representatives of the state agencies and other groups. 
Even though the state education agency is the first agency mentioned in the 
section of federal law listing types of agencies that would be likely members 
of such a council, the Department of Economic and Community 
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Development has omitted the Department of Education from membership 
on this body. This exclusion further diminishes the Department of 
Education's ability to lead, or even to participate effectively in, the state's 
literacy p3anning efforts. 
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BECOMMENDATIGNS 



The State Department of Education should implement all of the 
following recommendations with existing resources. 

Evaluation and Planning Prooediu^ 

• The State Superintendent ofEducation should dii^ the Depart 
of Education's Office of Research^ Policy* Planning, and Development 
to coordinate the development of a systuxL of educational indicators 
which would provide valid and reliable data for use in making 
education policy decision& 

The purpose of an indicator system is to improve an agency's 
efficiency and effectiveness by linking data collection and analysis to 
the decisionmaking process. The State Department of Education 
already has at its disposal extensive educational databases; however, 
the department does not use this data to evaluate its own performance 
as it would if these databases were incorporated into a formal 
educational indicator system. 

In coordinating the development of a valid and reliable system of 
educational indicators, the Office of Research, Policy, Planning, and 
Development should ensure that the indicators selected are 
measurable and cover all aspects of education, including: 

inputs (e.g., financial resources committed to education as 
measured by education expenditures on a program basis; 
teacher quality as measured by level of education and years of 
experience); 

outputs (e.g., student achievement as measured by standardized 
tests); and, 

processes (e.g,, t3npes of instructional methods that a school 
uses. A example of an instructional method is the use of 
manipulatives such as cuisinaire rods for mathematics 
instruction.). 

In order to ensure that the Department of Education has a 
meaningful system of educational indicators that is linked to 
the decisionmaking process, the Office of Research, Policy, 
Planning, and Development should also: 

involve all persoimel (including classroom teachers) in the 
development of appropriate indicators; 
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computerize data collection; 

collect data in sucn a manner that the Department of Education 
can readily link it to cxurent programs and thereby analyze the 
effectiveness of these programs on a district-by-district basis; 
and, 

incorporate analysis of this data into its formal decisionmaking 
process (e,g,, use the analysis in developing and modifying its 
annual five-year plan and corresponding budget request,) 



The State Board of Education should overhaul the development and 
implementation of its five-year plan. 

The Board of Education's implementation of the following steps 
would result in the development of a true working plan, as is the 
implied intent of MiSS, CODE ANN, Section 37-1-3, 

Annually basing the nlan on the results of thfi department's analysis nf 
indicators. 

Incorporation of PEER'S recommended analysis of educational 
indicators (refer to previous recommendation on page 158) into the 
planning process would greatly enhance the department's ability to 
develop a plan which maximizes strengths and addresses 
shortcomings in education at the state and local levels. 

Ensuring that every goal in the olan is accompanied hv measurable. 
outcome-based obiectives for ach ieving these gnaiR 

Measurable outcome-based objectives specify: 

the extent of the intended improvement (e,g,, define current 
performance and by how much this performance is intended to 
improve); 

which populations are targeted to demonstrate the improvement 
(e.g,, low-income students, eighth-grade students, all students); 
and, 

how the improvement in performance will be measured (e,g,, 
annually, quarterly; using which tests or subtests). 



For every goal and objective in the nlan. design a ting staflRn^r (i.e.. whn 
18 responsible for accomplishing each goal n nd obiective). estimating 
the costs and rnmpletinn Hnti^ anH re ferring to a snerifin progrfln^ 
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Listing goals and ohiectives in order of priority an that department 
personnel will he able to aliprn their st aff and resnnrces to these 

priorities. 

The Office of Research, Policy, Planning, and Development should 
recommend and the State Board of Education should establish 
priorities based on legislative mandates and on ongoing cost/benefit 
and effectiveness analyses. 

Formally involving all levels of denartment and district nersnnnel in 
contnbutmg to the development of the plan and develnping a formal 
mechanism for reaching a conaenRn s on which ideas will he adopted. 

A plan does not work unless those involved in its implementation are 
also involved in its development. This involvement should include 
classroom teachers who are ultimately responsible for carrying out the 
department's educational goals and objectives. 

Including in the plan nnlv those goals and ohiectiyes that the 
department intends to imnlement-i.e.. not i ncluding nbiectives that 
"sound good" but which the depart.ment does n ot plan on meAting 

Including all goals and objective in the plan which the department 
intends to implement. 

For example, in the introductory narratives to its FY 1991 Five-Year 
Plan, the department stated that it supports President Bush's national 
goals for education improvement, yet the department failed to 
specifically incorporate these goals and objectives into the plan itself. 

Linking measurement of th e department's snccess in achieving 
current plan ohiectives to fiitnre plans 

The Board of Education should only modify its methods and objectives 
for achieving specified goals after conducting legitimate research to 
document that existing methods and objectives for achieving these 
goals are not working and, if possible, why they are not working. The 
board should base its five-year plan on programs designed to reduce 
the gap between goals/objectives and existing conditions. 

Distributing copies of the plan to all affected indi yiduals. inchiHinfr 
district personnel 

Anyone who has a role in the success of the plan, particularly 
classroom teachers, should have a copy of the plan to guide them in 
their decisionmaking and instructiongJ responsibilities. The necessity 
of the department's basing its budget request on its annual five-year 
plan as required by MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-1-3 (1972) is discussed 
in greater detail on page 165. 
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Adhenng to the same mamr Inng-term pl a n and rnmmitfJnp t.n 
measuring performance regardl ess of rtnlitical onnnsHinn nr InwAr 
than expected ontnnmeR, 

If the department does delete and/or change programs, it should 
clearly explain these changes to the reader in the plan, as well as the 
reasons for the changes. 



The Superintendent of Education should direct the Department of 
Education's OfGce of Research, Policy, Planning, and Development to 
conduct research on broad-based educational policy issues that have 
m^jor implications for the state's education system. 

^^^^ °^ Research, Policy, Planning, and Development 
should take an active role in education policy analysis. Active, ongoing 
policy analysis is critical for the State Department of Education to 
ensure that Mississippi invents or takes advantage of innovations in 
education. The Office of Research, Policy, Planning, and Development 
should use the proposed Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation's 
(refer to following recommendation) evaluation findings as a basis for 
developing new programs and policy changes. For example, the Office 
of Research, PoKcy, Planning, and Development should be researching 
factors contributing to the progressively lower performance on basic 
skills tests at higher grades (excluding the Fxmctional Literacy Exam) 
documented by PEER (refer to page 120 of the text) and developing steps 
for improving scores on these tests, taking into consideration the 
relative cost of each alternative approach to accomplishing this 
objective. 

The Office of Research, Policy, Planning and Development 
should provide its research and policy analysis reports to the 
Superintendent of Education, the Board of Education, and the 
Legislature. 



The State Board of Education should establish an Office of Internal 
Audit and Evaluation to monitor the degree to which responsible 
parties meet the objectives specified in the board's five-year plan and 
the costs of achieving these ol^'ectives. (See Appendix P, page 224.) 

The proposed Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation should be 
the entity responsible for assessing the degree to which the department 
IS meeting its five-year plan objectives, as well as assessing any 
benefits in relation to the costs of achieving them. This office should 
communicate all of its program evaluation results to the Office of 
Research, Policy, Planning, and Development for use in its planning 
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and policy analysis functions. Additional information on the proposed 
office is prrjvided on pages 163 through 165. 



The State Department of Education should ensure that the districts 
incorporate faigh-priori<y state goals and objectives set forth in the 
boards five-year plan into their local five-year plans. 

Subsection (m) of MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-1-2 (1972) bolsters 
the Department of Education's inter?>8t in reviewing local five-year 
plans by requiring local school districts and their public schools to 
accoimt for the product of their efforts. The State Department of 
Education should review the districts' plans for content and conformity 
with the state five-year plan. PEER does not recommend specific 
procedures for handling the logistics of these reviews; however, the 
districts should have no prior knowledge of when the department will 
review their plans. 

In addition to checking for conformity with the state five-year 
plan, the department should ensure that districts follow the same 
steps in developing a true working plan that PEER recommends the 
department adopt (refer to pages 159 through 161). 



The State Department of Education should improve its method of 
communicating with department and district personnel at all levels, 
particularly to include aU classroom teacheis. 

The State Department of Education should take a more active 
role in communicating with personnel at all levels of the state's system 
of education, including classroom teachers. (Also refer to the 
recommendation on page 160 for the State Department of Education to 
include all levels of personnel in the planning process and to distribute 
copies of the plan to same.) This expanded communication should 
include all matters affecting education, with particular emphasis on 
establishing full and accurate communication on certification issues, 
instructional goals, and methods for accomplishing these goals. 

One of the greatest threats to morale in any system is the 
perception that personnel at higher levels withhold pertinent 
information firom those at lower levels of the system. The Department 
of Education could diminish this threat by taking a much more active 
communication role. This role could take the form of periodic regional 
meetings, newsletters to all educational employees, 
telephone/computer bulletin boards, and/or any other method that the 
department determines to be efficient and effective. 

Given the volume of information requests which the Department 
of Education receives firom local school personnel and the general 
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public, the State Department of Education should also have a separate 
information number answered by current employees familiar with all 
aspects of departmental operations. These employees should log in 
every call, including the date, requestor, nature of the request, and 
how and when the department responded to the caller's questions. 

Also, the Department of Education should consider a joint 
venture with Mississippi Authority for Educational Television to 
develop a regular program on educational issues and trends in such 
areas as curriculum, instruction, and certification. The primary 
purpose of such a program would be to convey education*related 
information to the state's 30,803 classroom teachers, administrators 
and support personnel. 

The Department of Education should enhance its 
communication system from the bottom up as well as the top down. 
The Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation which PEER recommends 
that the Board of Education establish could serve as a collection point 
for feedback from both departmental employees and district personnel. 
Also, the formal inclusion of all levels of staff in the planning process 
would enhance the upward flow of ideas. 

PEER also noted a need for better commxmications between 
divisions within the State Department of Education. The department 
should consider establishing inter-bureau work teams to explore ways 
that they can enhance each other's work efforts. An example of such 
enhancement could be the shared use of databases. Recently, the 
Bureau of School Support began using data collected by the Bureau of 
Special Services to identify potential problems in average daily 
attendance student coimts. This is the type of activity which the 
department should encourage. Employees should not have to obtain 
permission from their supervisors to communicate with other 
departmental employees regarding departmental business. 

The department should periodically evaluate the efficiency and 
eff*ectiveness of any communications enhancements t 'hich it 
implements. 



The proposed Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation of the State 
Department of Education should use existing resources to perform a 
comprehensive management study of the department's current 
organization^ staffing, vacancy patterns, and workload in relation to 
board priorities and legal responsibilities. This plan should result in 
reco mmendati ons for the reallocation o£ state education resources and 
should include requests for legislative action where deemed necessaiy* 

The focus of this review should be on achieving maximum 
economy and efficiency within the context of an effective operation* 



This would include an assessment of whether the State Department of 
Education assigns its staff in a manner that permits optimum 
responsiveness to school districts* instructional improvement needs 
and that most efiBciently and effectively promotes accomplishment of 
the academic performance goals adopted by the board. The study also 
should focus on issues such as the proper placement within the 
department and within state government of fimctions currently 
performed by the department, such as the child nutrition and textbook 
distribution programs. The Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation 
should include in its examination an analysis of tiie need for and 
potential alternative roles that could be assigned to the department's 
Learning Resource Centers. 

The outcome of this examination should be a reallocation of 
existing staff resources to reflect board priorities more closely, 
including the accomplishment of national goals incorporated into the 
State Board of Education's five-year plan. This reallocation may 
include a possible recommendation to the Legislature for reallocation 
of state vocational funds that the department currently uses to support 
low-priority vocational education programs. (See section on vocational 
fimding on page 86.) In addition, the board should propose any other 
legislative action that would improve the department's capacity to 
perform its primary duties more efficiently and effectively. 



The im>posed Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation should compile a 
written report which identifies the functions of the Department of 
£ ducation conlxibufing to the state system of educational accountability 
and which discusses how the department's organizational structure^ 
policies, and procedures effectively coordinate its accountability 
func^tions. 

Subsection (a) of MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-1-3 (1972) requires 
the State Board of Education to identify tiie functions of the Department 
of Education which contribute to the state system of educational 
accountabihty and to maintain an organizational structure, policies, 
and procedures for effectively coordinating accountability functions. 
According to the Office of Educational Research and Improvement of 
the U.S. Department of Education, an educational performance 
accoimtability system is a set of indicators or statistics that provides 
reliable, fair, and useful information about how well schools are 
performing. The data which such a system generates should facilitate 
intrastate and interstate performance comparisons among schools. 
The State Department of Education has in place some elements of an 
accountability system-e.g., accreditation, certification, and statewide 
testing-but has not issued a document which identifies all 
departmental functions contributing to accountability or which 
demonstrates that its organizational structure, policies, and 
procedures effectively coordinate accountability functions. The 



proposed Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation should produce such 
a doctunent. 

Spending PriaritieB azid Ckmtrols 

The PEER Committee will conduct a full review of the current system 
for funding grades kindergarten through twelve and will recommend a 
revised, comprehensive school funding system, or series of system options 
with associated estimates of the fiscal impact, that would provide greater 
precision in determining educational needs. PEER will also recommend 
more extensive legislative discretion and control over the appropriation of 
state education funds, and enhanced accountability on the part of the 
department and districts concerning the expenditure of state funds on 
education. PEER plans to complete this review by the 1994 Legislative 
Session. 

In addition, PEER makes the following recommendations 
concerning spending priorities and controls: 



• The Board of Education should comply with subsection (f) of MISS. 
CODE Ann. Section 37-1-3 (1972), which requires it base its budget 
requests on its five-year plan. 

In order to be in comphance with subsection (f) of MiSS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-1-3 and to improve the strength and purpose of the State 
Department of Education's budgetary process, the State Board of 
Education should take immediate steps to ensure that the department 
bases fatuxe budgets on the five-year plan. accomphsh this, the 
board first should develop a satisfactory five-year plan as intended by 
the Legislature and as described on page 169. 

The Board of Education should ensure that the Department of 
Education develops formal written policies and procedures requiring 
that internal budgeting units tie their budgets to the five-year plan and 
that the department justifies every dollar which it requests through 
direct written references to the plan. 

In conjunction with the improvement of the State Department of 
Education's planning process and five-year plan, the Board of 
Education should amend the timing of its annual five-year planning 
process. The board currently writes its plan in arrears of a significant 
portion of the budgeted period in the plan. Also, the time span of the 
plan should coincide with the budgeting cycle, which is the state's 
fiscal year, July through June. To accomplish this effectively, the 
board should design and publish the five-year plan at least fiflieen 
months before the beginning month of the plan. For example, the 
board should officially adopt and publish its five-year plan for fiscal 
years 1994 through 1998 by spring of 1992. 
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• The Boarel of Education should improve and formalize its central 
budgeting process to comply with the intent of MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37-1^ 



The State Board of Education should adopt written policies and 
procedures to support the unwritten central budget policies and 
procedures of the department. While the SDE*s Budget Office would 
remain the central office to receive, compile and assimilate budgets, 
written budgetary policies and procedures wotdd formalize and 
strengthen the budget . / process by requiring inputs through written 
documentation, formL, completion, and expanded narratives; and 
prescribe day-to-day management procedures and controls at all 
organizational levels. 

The formal budgetary system should require documented 
communication between all levels of the State Department of Education 
(offices, btireaus, divisions, branc>ies) to support budget requests tied to 
five-year plan objectives. The v/ritten policies should also provide for 
specific guidance in tmique budgeting situations, such as proposed 
spending cuts, and should state which department staff members are 
responsible for estimating the impact of such measures at the 
program or organizational levels. 



• The Department of Education should xed^me its budgetaiy programs 
to correspond with the actual functioning programs of the agency and 
should s^mit this proposed series of programs to the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee for approval. 

In accordance with MiSS. CODE ANN. Sections 27-103-113 and 27- 
103-139 (1972), the state's budget is to encompass the operations of 
specific general fund and specicd fund agencies, prepared in '^agency 
program format.*" In order to satisfy these statutes and to provide the 
Legislature with meaningful and useful budget requests, SDE should 
request funds for the agency's true and actual programs, rather than 
superficial groupings (e.g., Federal/Special Projects) that do not 
provide valid information which the Legislature can use to make its 
funding decisions. 

These programs should represent the major functions of SDE 
and as such should group activities, operations, and/or organizational 
units directed to the attainment of specific purposes or objectives. The 
five-year plan should identify these same programs for proper 
management. A noninclusive example of State Department of 
Education's programs is: 
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Instruction 

Regular Education 
Vocational Education 
Special Education 
Adult Education 
Remedial Education 
Textbooks 

School Support 

Child Nutrition 
Transportation 
Public School Building 

Direct Operation of Schools 

Schools for the Deaf and Blind 
School for Math and Science 

Department Administration 



The Legislature should require the State Department of Education to 
use the zero-based budgeting approach in the preparation of its 
budgets, begimiing with its FY 1994 budget xequest 

To enhance greatly the State Department of Education's ability to 
match funding with five-year plan objectives and to enhance the 
Legislature's understanding of exactly what it is ftmding, the 
Legislature should require the Department of Education to prepare 
budget requests based on zero-based budgeting beginning with its FY 
1994 budget request. Through zero-based budgeting the department 
should justify the existence of each program's activities each year, as 
well as the funds that it wants to allocate to those activities. This 
budgeting method provides the medixmi to allow the Legislature's 
evaluation and allocation of the state's scarce resources among 
alternative uses, including reductions below the current level (e.g., 
90%, 85%, 70% of the current level). 

The requirement for the Department of Education to justify 
activities through zero-based budgeting should indude documentation 
that the department is complying wilii mandated legal or regulatory 
requirements and that the department is satisfactorily meeting the 
objectives listed in its five-year plan. By basing its budgeting and 
reporting on the five-year plan, the department will be able to compare 
the output of services to the input of resources and provide this 
information to the Legislature. 



The State Department of Education should expand its accounting 
system as necessary to provide for the accumulation of costs by 
program at organization levels. 

Sound financial management requires that the State 
Department of Education develop a budget for and assign expendittu-es 
to each of its distinct organizational subentities (ofHces, bureaus, 
divisions, and branches). Further, the department should require 
these subentities to tie their internal budgets to the program budgets. 

The Department of Education's Budget Office should budget, 
segregate, and accimiulate all costs through the accounting system in 
such a way to allow all office, bureau, division, and branch directors 
(managers) the information necessary to perform essential detailed 
day-to-day management. The department should expand its Statewide 
Automated Accotinting System organization and reporting accounting 
codes to achieve this segregation and refinement. 

The current organization subentities that need segregated, 
distinct, and complete budgets for accxmiulating costs are as follows: 

Budget Office 
Division of Accoxmting 

Accounts Payable and Payroll 

Purchasing and Accounts Receivable 

Print Shop/Mail Service 
Division of Deaf and Blind Schools Finance 
Personnel Office 

Management Information Systems 
Data Processing Services 
Technical Services 

Bureau of School Support 

Division of Minimum Program 
Division of Textbooks 

Bureau of School Building and Transportation 
Division of School Building 

Division of PubUc Transportation, Driver Training and Safety 
Education 

Bureau of Child Nutrition 

Division of Operations and Monitoring 

Claims and Federal Reports 

Food Distribution 

Monitoring 
Division of Program Management 

Child Care Programs 
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School Food Programs 

Summer Special Milk and Charitable Contributions 



Bureau of Instructional Services (Director and staff only) 

Bureau of School Improvement 

Division of School Executive Management Institute/Staff 

Development 
Division of Technical Assistance 
Division of Teacher and Administrator Certification 

Bureau of Special Services (director and staff only) 

Bureau of Support Services (Deaf and Blind Schools) 

Office of Vocational-Technical and Adult Education 
Bureau of Support and Technical Services 
Division of Supportive Services 
Adtilt Literacy 
Special Services 
Division of Resource Management & Coordination 
Vocational Coordination 
Resource Management 
Bureau of Business, Commerce and Technology 
Divisi on of Industrial Services 
JTPA Coordination 
Industrial Training 
Division of Program Operations 

Industrial Trade/Agriculture Education and 

Guidance 
Business and Commerce Programs 

The Board of Education should establish an Office of Internal Audit 
and Evaluation which reports directly to the board and issues copies of 
its formal written reports to the Governor^ Lieutenant Governor, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Because of the State Board of Education's monumental 
obligation to oversee public education through the influence and 
direction of such a sizable portion of the staters finding (44% of general 
funds), it is essential that the department have an internal audit staflf. 
The Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation should report directiy to 
the State Board of Education. Because of the importance of education 
in Mississippi, the office also should provide copies of its formal 
written reports to the board s appointing authorities: the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and Speaker of the House of Representatives. 




The staflf of the Office of Intemal Audit and Evaluation should 
operate under the recognized standards estabHshed by the Institute of 
Intemal Auditors (IIA) and, in accordance with those standards, 
should possess the proper education and collective qualifications to 
properly carry out all audit responsibilities. The office's audit 
responsibilities should entail systematic and objective appraisals of the 
diverse operations and controls of SDE, In accordance with IIA 
standards^ the Office of Intemal Audit and Evaluation woxild perform 
audits to ensure that the department: 

1. uses its resources efficiently and economically; 

2. eflfectively achieves its objectives; 

3. produces accurate and reliable financial and operating 
information; 

4. identifies and minimizes its risks; 

5. follows external regulations and internal policies and 
procedures ; and, 

6. meets satisfactory operating standards. 

Because of the immediate evaluation needs of the State 
Department of Education, the primary initial objectives of the Office of 
Intemal Audit and Evaluation shotdd be to audit the programs, 
resources, effectiveness and efficiencies of the department. This has 
been an assigned function of the Office of Research, Planning, Policy 
and Development in the past, but because of the objectivity problem 
inherent in both developing and subsequently evaluating the same 
programs, the department should reassign all evaluative 
responsibilities to the Office of Intemal Audit and Evaluation. 



The State Department of Education should analyze the fiscal impact 
which elimination of double counting of students would have on each 
district's teacher unit allocations. The department should report this 
information to the Legislature for its consideration in deciding 
whether and how to amend state law to mandate the counting of all 
students as full-time equivalents (Le., to eliminate ^double counting^ 
without disrupting the flow of funding at levels needed to continue 
essential operations. 

Based on data which it collects during the 1992-1993 school year, 
the State Department of Education should analyze the fiscal impact of 
eliminating double counting on each district by instructional 
(regular, vocational, and special). In order to accomplish this, the 
department should require each district to submit a supplementary 
pupil report with a certain designated monthly attendance co'int 
wuich indicates the number oi full-time equivalent students enrolled 
in each instructional program (regular, special and vocational 
education). To calculate the number of full-time equivalent students, 
the districts should prorate each pupil iinit in proportion to the 
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student's class time spent in each instructional program. That is, 
each full-time student can represent at most only one full-time 
equivalent pupil imit. 

For oversight purposes during this test period, on each of its 
ADA counts the Audit Department's ADA auditors should audit these 
percentages reported on a student-by-student basis by the school by 
randomly sampling special education students' individualized 
education plans to make sure that they match the percentages 
reflected in current individualized education plans. The Audit 
Department's ADA auditors also should review vocational education 
class rolls to verify students* participation in the vocational program. 
To arrive at a regular education student coxmt, the auditors should 
subtract total special and vocational student full-time equivalents from 
the total ntunber of children enrolled. 

At the close of the school year, the State Department of Education 
should compile a report showing the Minimum Program funding, by 
instructional program, which each district actually received under the 
present system of double coimting and the amount which they would 
have received had the Legislature eliminated double counting. The 
department also should offer a series of options for correcting the 
problem of double coimting and make this information available to the 
Legislature for its 1994 Session. 



The State Department of Education should conduct a detailed review of 
the number of fuU-tame equivalent teachers funded throu^ Minimum 
Program who are not engaged in basic, minimum academic 
instruction* as well as the number of full-time equivalent teachers in 
each work area by funding source, and should report this information 
to the Legislature as possible justification for ac^usting the regular 
ADA teacher unit ratios (MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-5 [1972]) and 
the supportive service allotment set in MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19- 
21 (1972). 

The Department of Education sho\ild determine how many full- 
time equivalent regular teachers the districts employ with Minimum 
Program funds outside of the minimum basic academic instructional 
program (i.e., basic academic instructional teachers defined as those 
teaching: reading, other than remedial reading; mathematics; social 
studies; science; English; kindergarten; and general elementary 
education) and compare this number to the regular Minimum 
Program teacher allocation driven by average daily attendance. The 
difference is the number of teacher units funded through Minimum 
Program that the districts do not use for hiring teachers to deliver 
minimum basic instruction. 
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The department also should use its personnel data base to 
prepare a report showing the number of Ml-time equivalent teachers 
in each work area by funding source (federal, state teacher unit 
[regular, special, vocational], other [a category that will include state 
Minimimi Program supportive services fxmding]) and the percent of 
all teachers in each work area, as well as the total regialar, special and 
vocational education teacher units allocated* This report should be 
based on FY 1992 data. The Legislature then could consider 
eliminating the loopholes in the Minimum Program laws which allow 
the districts to use Minimimi Program teacher units in areas outside 
basic instruction. This information would give the Legislature the 
option of adjusting the regular ADA teacher unit ratios contained in 
Miss. Code Ann. Section 37-19-5 and funding these units through an 
adjustment in the supportive services allotment contained in MISS. 
CODE ANN. Section 37-19-21. The cxirrent allotment is $3,625 per 
teacher unit. 



The State Department of Education should consider basing its t^pedal 
education teacher unit allocation on the prior year's average 
enrollment^ collected on a monthly basis, or on the average enrollment 
for the first two months of the current year, whichever is greater, 
rather than on a one-time district count, amended for additional 
students but not reductions in student enrollment 



The State Department of Education should improve its monitoring of 
special education student counts. 

The State Department of Education could improve its monitoring of 
special education student coimts by: 

computerizing the district coimt data to facilitate comparison of 
counts between years" and districts and thereby identify and 
investigate any unusual trends; 

cross-matching its many sources of special education student 
data; and, 

internally developing a method for verifying special education 
student counts submitted by the districts for special education 
teacher unit allocation purposes. 



The Legislature should consider limiting growth of gifted teacher 
units by making the funding of gifted teacher units a separate 
identified restriction in the IVfinimum Program appropriation bilL 
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The State Department of Education should recommend to the 
Legislature a method of providing flexibility in Minimum Program 
funding for special education teacher units to allow for the hiring of 
teacher aides. 

The OfiBce of Research^ Policy, Planning, and Development should 
conduct pilot studies to assess the effectiveness of educating special 
education students in a variety of educational settings (e*g,, with co- 
teachers in the regular education classroom) and the cost efifectiveness 
of increasing regular education support personnel to provide pre* 
referral intervention for the purpose of reducing the number of 
children placed in separate specdal education programs. 

The State Board for Communiiy and Jimior Colleges should institute 
random audits of completion, enrollment and placement data reported 
by secondaiy and posfrsecondary vocational education providers. 

The State Board for Community and Junior Colleges should 
randomly audit vocational education provider reports. The audit 
should include acquiring actual copies of grade books to determine if 
the providers reported accurate enrollment and completion figures. To 
determine if placement outcome data is accurate, the State Board for 
Community and Jxmior Colleges shoxild contact a random selection of 
companies listed by programs* graduating students as their employer 
to insure that the former students are employed and at what skill level. 

Recently, the executive branch commissioned a consultant's 
review of vocational education in Mississippi, While PEER makes no 
judgement as to the content of the report by MPR Associates, Inc., the 
State Board for Community and Junior Colleges should explore the 
report's suggestion that the state's unemployment insurance data 
system be used to track the employment status and earnings of 
students who have participated in vocational education programs. 

The State Board of Education should base its vocational education 
Minimum Program teacher unit allocations on vocational education 
student teacher ratios, which it should establish based on valid studies 
of optimal class size. 

The ntmiber of enrolled students needed to generate one 
vocational teacher unit should be consistent among programs of the 
same types and among districts and should be based on sound criteria 
for the optimal number of vocational students per teacher for 
maximum educational value for each program classification. The 
board should annually provide the Legislature with information on the 
ratios it uses and the objective procedure the department uses to arrive 
at vocational teacher unit allocations. 



The State Department of Education should comply with all Board of 
Education policies regarding vocational education program closure 
within the time frames specified in the policies. 

The State Department of Education should require each school 
district to report secondary vocational education enrollment and 
completion data by June 30 for the just-completed school year rather 
than waiting until November. 



In order to comply with MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-19-1, the State 
Department of Education should cease using non-insiinxctional 
vocational counselor positions to generate vocational teacher units. 



Beginning with its FY 1994 budget request, on w annual basis, the 
state agency receiving Carl Perkins Act funds should select the 
method of calculating maintenance of effort under the act which 
results in the lowest cost to the state. 

Each year, begimiing with the FY 1994 budget request, the state 
agency receiving Carl Perkins Act funds (currently the State 
Department of Education) should calculate the state's maintenance of 
effort requirements under the Carl Perkins Act using both the effort 
per student and the aggregate expenditure methods to determine 
which method would result in the lower cost to the state. PEER 
recognizes that the agency would have to project secondary and post- 
secondary enrollment under the effort per student method; however, 
the SDE and the commiinity college board have the capacity to analyze 
trends in vocational education enrollment data and can limit class 
sizes to prevent enrollment from exceeding the level necessary to 
achieve maintenance of effort requirements using this method. PEER 
staff predicts that secondary enrollment in vocational education 
classes will continue to decline as the State Board of Education 
increases the number of courses required for graduation, leaving 
fewer hours for electives such as vocational education. 

By PEER'S projections, the per-student method will not decrease 
the maintenance of effort need for FY 1993. However, in FY 1994 the 
per-student method may result in a lower appropriation need to retain 
eligibility for federal vocational education funds. 

Further, the state agency receiving Carl Perkins Act funds 
shotild include all state appropriations specifically for vocational 
education in its maintenance of effort calculations. It is not sufficient 
to use only one of the four sources of state vocational education funding 
in making this calculation, as the Office of Vocational Education has 
historically done. Failxu^e to include all known vocational education 
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funding sources could result in the state losing its federal vocational 
education binding. 



The State Department of Education shoiQd explore strengthening 
regular education instruction as a melhod of reducing the number of 
students placed in special education. 

Methods of strengthening regular education instruction 
include: 

- pre-referral intervention. This is a process where children with 
potential special educational needs receive assistance from a 
support team in the regular education setting, the intent being to 
drcimivent the need for special education placement; 

hiring of more regular education teacher aides; and, 

co-teaching. In this approach, a regular and special education 
teacher work as a team to cooperatively meet the specific 
learning needs of students functioning at a wide variety of ability 
levels. 



The State Board of Education should require the Department of 
Education's Bureau of Special Services to reevaluate current special 
education student teacher ratios and revamp its procedures for 
applying these ratios to student counts in arriving at special education 
Minimum Program teacher unit allocations. 

The State Board of Education should require the Bureau of 
Special Services to review and, by Janxiary 1, 1993, to report to the 
Legislature on a series of special education student/teacher ratios 
based on severity of the disabilities of the students served, nature of 
services to be rendered, etc., and require the department to establish 
and publish a comprehensive procedure for applying these ratios 
uniformly across school districts. Such a report should set forth the 
procedures the department will use to ensure that it computes special 
education teacher unit allocations objectively; that it documents all 
computations in a manner that extern^ audits can replicate (the 
department should computerize the procediu-e, with each variable 
entering into the equation clearly spelled out-e.g., age, if age is a 
factor); and that the department be able to justify all student/teacher 
ratios. In addition, the report should indicate the number of teacher 
units generated using this method and should demonstrate that the 
ratios and procedure presented in the report do not produce a teacher 
unit figure that, when divided into the overall special education 
student poptdation, results in a smaller number of students per 
teacher than the number of students per teacher resulting from the 
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current method of determining special education teacher unit needs. 
After presenting this report to the Legislature, the department should 
notify the Legislature of any changes in these standard ratios and 
teacher unit allocation procedures prior to the legislative session 
during which the Legislature considers the first budget request 
affected by these changes in ratios and procedures* 



The State Department of Education should review its criteria for 
identifying students as disabled and lifted. 

The State Department of Education should review its criteria for 
each category of disabled student which experienced a large increase 
during the decade of the 1980s (e.g., speech/language impaired, 
specific learning disabled) and for gifted students and determine 
whether adoption of more restrictive criteria is warranted and feasible. 



Tl^e prajMsed QfGee of Internal Audit and Evaluation of tlie State Board 
of Education should pursue possible legal violations of enroUment and 
attendance reporting requirements and should refer problems it finds 
to the State Auditor and tiie State Attorney General with the intent of 
reducing Minimum Program appropriations to compensate for the 
effects of false reporting of student counts and to pursue civil and 
criminal actions where justified. 

The proposed Office of Internal Audit and Evaluation of the State 
Board of Education should institute its owr data cross-matches to 
detect possible cases of false reporting of student counts and should 
pursue the investigation of such problems already uncovered through 
the department's own data comparisons. The Office should refer 
findings of false reporting to the State Auditor and the State Attorney 
General. 



Evaluation 

The State Department of Education should not remove any districts 
fitom accreditation o versijg^t requirements. 

Given the deficiencies in the State Board of Education's 
accreditation procedures, PEER opposes any attempt to remove 
"Distinguished Achievement" districts from existing oversight 
requirements. The current measures and standards are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to be used as a valid basis for designating 
districts as high-performing. 
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The State Department of Education should report performance in 
relation to external norms and in easily 

The Department of Education should clearly define its standards 
of performance in relation to external norms and it should be able to 
describe the standing of each school relative to those standards in ways 
that the general public can imderstand. Only when the public is given 
a complete and unambiguous picture of student strengths and 
weaknesses relative to the highest standards of education possible can 
it be expected to support the initiatives and programs that will move 
the system forward. 



The State Board of Education and Commission on School Accreditation 
should include comprehensive process standards and outcome 
measures in the state's performance-based accreditation siystem* 

The Board of Education and Commission on School 
Accreditation should adhere to the legislative mandate for school 
effectiveness as required by MISS, CODE ANN. Section 37-17-6 and 
include comprehensive process standards and outcome measures in 
the state's performance-based accreditation system. The Department 
of Education should define its goals and objectives clearly as they relate 
to the development of a permanent accreditation system and ensure 
they are aUgned with the agency's overall mission. 



The Commission on School Accreditation should develop and the 
Board of Education should approve a series of performance-based 
accreditation standards for specdal, remedial and vocational education 
programs. 

As a first step in this process, the State Department of Education 
should develop a curriculum for each of these programs. Based on 
this curriculum, the Commission on School Accreditation should 
develop standards and outcome measures for each program. For 
example, with respect to special education, the Commission on School 
Accreditation could require a certain percentage of special education 
students to meet a certain percentage of the objectives listed in their 
indiyiduahzed education pJians. 
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Hie state Board of Education should ensure that its sc^hool and district 
evaluation process consists of formative components (internal 
measures and feedback for continual improvement) and summative 
components (external measures for use in ensuring accountability). 



The State Board of Education should continue to develop its external 
evaluation system by refining statewide testing. 

The statewide testing program should continue to serve as an 
important component of a comprehensive evaluation system. The 
Board of Education should continue to develop its external evaluation 
system by refining existing measures; by continuing to develop 
measures that provide broad feedback over time regarding the 
strengths and weaknesses of the system as a whole; and by refining 
measm-es of the districts' and schools* relative performance within the 
state and in the nation as a whole. The State Board of Education 
should ensure that its statewide testing program validly assesses 
progress toward the goals stated in its five-year plan. 



The State Board of Education should continue to monitor all districts' 
compliance witii legal mandates. 

The Board of Education should continue to monitor all districts' 
compliance with legal mandates. If the board or districts consider any 
statutory requirement inappropriate or unnecessary, they should ask 
the Legislature to repeal that mandate. Further, to provide flexibility 
under controlled conditions, the board should ask the Legislature for 
authority to grant limited exceptions to selected laws. However, this 
authority should stipulate that the board m'^y grant these exceptions 
only under controlled conditions for legitimate educational research 
and program piloting purposes. Any district submitting a sufficiently 
controlled proposal should be eligible for such exemption. A majority 
of parents whose children are affected by the exemption should concur 
as a condition of lifting of legal mandates. When the board grants 
exemptions, it should notify the public of its decision. 



The State Department of Education's school aud district accreditation 
process should include a qualify assurance component 

In addition to the outcome measures and legal compliance 
review described above, the school and district accreditation process 
should include a quality assurance review procedure to ensure that 
districts, schools and teachers are carrying out their internal, 
formative evaluation responsibilities. This component of the 
accreditation process should consist of reviews by Department of 
Education personnel to determine whether internal evaluation 
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procedures are in place in schools and in districts and whether 
teachers and administrators play an active, productive role in the 
process. Specifically, the department's review of each school's and 
district's quality assurance capacity should include the following. 

Understanding formative evaluation. Do teachers and 
administrators have sufficient knowledge about formative evaluation? 
Do they have the skills and orientation to conduct internal reviews 
effectively? Do they xmderstand their roles as internal evaluators? Do 
teachers and administrators perceive internal evaluation as a positive, 
constructive process? Can teachers discuss what they know about the 
classes they teach and the programs in which they participate? (That 
is, have teachers developed the evaluation skills needed to assess 
strengths and weaknesses of individuals and groups of students and of 
school programs?) 

Internal evaluation of the curriculum. Do teachers and 
administrators continually review and refine a detailed curriculum 
that specifies what students should accomplish? 

Establishing procedures for identifying problems. Is there a 
mechanism for identifying problems across all programs, grade 
levels, processes, etc.? Have teachers and administrators organized 
committees to identify areas to be reviewed? Have committees been 
charged with exchanging ideas and information about classes, 
individual students and their needs; about what isn't being learned 
and why? (Were instructional materials and support not available? 
Could the curriculum be better sequenced? Is the concept not being 
taught or not given sufficient time?) 

Does the school have procedures for obtaining and using input 
from parents and others outside the school? Does the school have 
procedures for obtaining and using input from students? Does the 
school have a mechanism for identifying and determining the extent of 
problems related to classroom management, the school's social 
climate, students' motivation and involvement in learning? 

Placing problems in order of priority. Does the school have a 
rational process for deciding which problems are most serious and 
merit immediate attention, which are less pressing but need attention, 
etc.? 
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Implementing evaluation procedures. Are review committees 
actually examining programs and processes by measuring 
performance and determining the extent of problems? Are committees 
arriving at possible solutions? 

Introducing and evaluating alternative solutions. Do school 
personnel try one or more solutions and measure the solutions' 
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effectiveness in correcting problems? Do they determine whether the 
solution as implemented is the appropriate solution and whether it is 
working? How does the committee^ the individual teacher, etc., 
determine whether a solution is working? 



• The State Board of Education and Department of Education should 

support tlw districts through t raiTiing nTftd n ^ly^r foims of Qfifiigt^^ ^^ in 

establishing formative evaluation as the norm. 

To achieve full functioning of an integrated evaluation system 
whose primary focus is correction, not hlame, the Board of Education 
and Department of Education should support the districts in 
establishing formative evaluation as the norm in all districts by 
providing: 

in-service training in program evaluation, testing, data 
collection and data analysis procedures; in so doing, the 
Department of Education should train to criteria by ensuring 
that participants demonstrate that they tmderstand the material 
presented and can perform the necessary operations; 

assistance in establishing internal evaluation teams, including 
strategies for broad-based input (e.g., rotation of evaluation 
committee membership); 

assistance in setting timelines for introducing and 
implementing formative evaluation processes; 

assistance in the continual refinement of formative evaluation 
processes in all districts; and, 

assistance in developing a functional relationship between 
formative and summative evaluation (e.g., using summative 
results as a benchmark for comparing the school's performance 
over time). 



The State Department cf Education should use formative prooedures in 
departmental evaluations. 

The Department of Education should serve as a model in the use 
of formative evaluation procedures by continually evaluating and 
improving its own programs and processes. 
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Structural Problems 



The Legislature should consider making the State Board for 
Community and Junior Colleges responsible for post-secondary 
vocational education and designate that board the si^e agency with 
respect to federal vocational education funds. As such this board 
should handle all of the responsibilities which this function entails, 
including oversi^t of secondary vocational education programs. The 
Legislature also should consider smfmAing the law to make the State 
Board of Edur^tion responsible for secondary vocational education. 
(See Appendix P, page 224.) 

While the State Board of Education has acted as the policy- 
making authority for vocational education since 1982, its legal 
authority to perform this function expired on July 1, 1986, when an 
automatic repealer to MISS. CODE ANN. Section 37-31-203 went into 
effect. The State Board of Education should continue to be the legal 
policy and oversight authority for vocational education, as it was the 
most recent bearer of this authority and shovJd coordinate secondary 
vocational programs with other educational programs under its 
authority. Also, the Legislature should consider amending CODE 
Section 37-3-25 to require the director of the vocational education 
program to report directly to the Superintendent of Education and to 
delete language establishing vocational education as a separate office 
within the department. 

The Legislature should also consider amending MISS. CODE 
ANN. Section 37-31-7 to make the State Board for Community and 
Junior Colleges the single state agency responsible for receiving 
federal vocational education funds. As the single agency receiving 
federal vocational education funds, the State Board for Community and 
Junior Colleges should take over the responsibilities that the State 
uepartment of Education currently has in administering the federal 
vocational education grant. These responsibUities include conducting 
all needs assessments and statewide vocational education planning 
related to training programs at the secondary and post-secondary 
levels. These responsibilities would be reassigned to the State Board 
for Community and Junior Colleges to promote the state's economic 
development. The community colleges, not the secondary schools, are 
the primary contact points for business and industry representatives 
seeking assistance in training current and potential employees. Also, 
the post-secondary vocational education curriculum should drive the 
secondary vocational education curricxilum, as the post-secondary 
level is the final training prior to vocational employment. As the 
designated single agency, the State Board for Commxmity and Junior 
Colleges should annually provide the State Board of Education with 
information on state htmaan resource training needs and on other 
indicators of vocational education need. Also, the State Board for 
Comn>imity and Junior Colleges should establish interagency 
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agreements with the State Department of Education to provide 
secondary vocational ec tion services supported by federal funds. 

While the State ^ d for Community and Junior Colleges will 
be responsible for the annual needs assessment and planning, 
initially, an equal number of representatives from the State Board of 
Education and the State Board for Community and Junior Colleges 
should form a task force to decide which measures the State Board for 
Community and Junior Colleges should use to determine regional 
human resource training needs and how each board will use the 
measiu-es in an objective way to develop consistent, valid, and absolute 
(not relative) minimum performance standards, to rank the programs 
according to need, and to determine which vocational education 
programs shoiJd continue to receive state funding. The boards should 
base these standards on research into the job training needs of the 
state and funds available for vocational education. 

The joint formulation of measures by the task force should help 
the boards to comply with MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 37-31-207 which 
requires vocational education authorities to seek the best projections. 
Also, the task force should formulate a curriculum development and 
articulation plan for secondary and post-secondary vocational 
education, A representative of the Department of Economic and 
Commimii. Development could also serve on the task force and 
function as an arbitrator, if needed. 

F^th boardfi should publish in their annual reports information 
on voc onal education program performance, to include for each 
vocatio.. J education program the total number of students enrolled, 
the ratjo of students to fiall-time equivalent teachers, the cost per 
student, and job placement data. 



The Legislature should consider amending MISS. CODE ANN. Section 
37-31-103 to trRnsfer responsibiKty for the Industrial Start-up Trsiniug 
Prograix *rom the Mississippi Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education go the State Board for Community and Junior Colleges. 



The Legislature should consider elumnating the State Department of 
Education's Vocational Etiucation budget (#206) and reallocating this 
appropriation between th State Department of Education's Minimum 
Program budget and the State Board for Community and Junior 
College's budget 

The Legislature should consider reallocating the State 
Department of Education's Vocational Education budget (#206) as 
follows, by major object of expenditure. The total amoxmt of the 
reallocation should not exceed the total FY 1993 budget. The 
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Legislature should require the State Department of Education and the 
State Board for Commxinity and Junior Colleges to justify from a zero 
base all budgeted items other than those whicS; are formula driven. 

Personal Services 

The Legislature should consider reallocating all "agency and 
institution" funds to the State Board for Commxmity and Jimior 
Colleges, as this entity will be responsible for statewide vocational 
education planning. 

The Legislature should consider appropriating all secondary 
vocational education funds other than for equipment and teacher units 
on a per student basis in a separate support services line for vocational 
education in the State Department of Education's Minimum Program 
budget. 

Subsidies, Loans, and Grants: Equipment 

In order to arrive at the amount of equipment money needed for 
both secondary and post-secondary vocational education programs, the 
Task Force comprised of representatives from the State Department of 
Education and State Board for Community and Junior Colleges 
recommended on page 182 should develop objective criteria for 
assessing vocational education equipment needs and for distributing 
this equipment funding among the vocational education program 
providers. 

Secondary Vocational Education 

The Legislature should consider appropriating secondary 
vocational education equipment money as a separate line item in the 
State Department of Education's administration (#200) budget. 

Post-Secondary Vocational Education 

The Legislature should consider appropriating post-secondary 
vocational education equipment money as a separate line item in the 
Commxmity and Junior College budget. 

Subsidies, Loans, and Grants: Teachers 

Secondary Vocational Education 

The Legislature should incorporate the secondary portion of this 
amount into Minimum Program funding for vocational education. 
The Legislature shotild consider amending MiSS. CODE ANN. Section 
37-19-5 to allocate one full vocational education teacher unit (instead of 
1/2 imits). The department should apply appropriate pupil/teacher 
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ratios developed as described on p. 173 in arriving at teacher unit 
allocations. (See recommended reporting on the special education 
teacher unit allocation process, page 1750 [Note: The proposed bill's 
(See Appendix P, p. 224) provision for amending MISS. CODE ANN. 
Section 37- 19-5 to allocate one full Minimum Program teacher unit per 
vocational education program must be accompanied by elimination of 
the #206 budget's general fund subsidies, loans and grants 
appropriation for secondary programs to avoid duphcating vocational 
teacher funding. Also, if all of the above takes place, tiie Legislature 
should require the State Department of Education to demonstrate that 
its procedure for allocating vocational teacher units at the proposed 
rate of one per program (instead of 1/2 per program) includes 
proportionally lower state funding levels for basic and enrichment 
programs than for occupational programs, as is currently the case 
(See Exhibit 24, page 88.) The State Department of Education can build 
these lower state ftinding levels into the proposed vocational teacher 
unit allocation process by requiring proportionally higher enrollment 
levels to generate a full enrichment or basic teacher tmit than would be 
needed to generate a teacher unit for an occupational program. The 
total vocational teacher xmit allocation using this process should not 
exceed the number of full-time equivalent teachers who would have 
been reimbursed with state funds under the current procedure. 

Post-Secondary Vocational Education 

The Legislature should consider appropriating the post- 
secondary portion of this amoimt to the State Board for Conmixmity 
and Junior Colleges on a per-student basis. This amoimt shotild be a 
separate Une in the State Board for Commimity and Jxmior Colleges' 
appropriation bill and should clearly specify that the board should use 
the funds on vocational education (otherwise, the board could 
jeopardize the state's eligibility for continued federal vocational 
education funding). 



The State Board of Education should assume a more active role in 
establishing literacy policy^ 

The board should develop policies regarding its own leadership 
and coordination role and its relationship with other adult Hteracy 
service providers. The board also should include its literacy goals in 
the state five-year plan. One board option would be to coordinate its 
plans for implementing the national goal of school readiness with 
parent hteracy training. 



Tlie State Board of Education should devdop policies and proceduies to 
guide Department of Education staff in working cooperatively with 
other agencies involved in adult literacy service provision. 
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APPENDIX A 
RECEIPTS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(For Fiscal Years 1971 - 1991) 
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STATE 


FEDERAL 


LOCAL 


TOTAL 
REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 


Z NONREVENUE P 
RECEIPTS?* Wi 


TOTAL 

RECEIPT55 


1971 


$ 160,843,687 


$ 94,689,302 


$ 78,356,840 


$ 333,889,829 


$ 7,724,859 M 


$341,614,688 


1972 


172,101,748 


98,601,953 


83,652,916 


354,366,617 


1 6,427,442 p 


360,784,059 


1973 


184,866,859 


99,408,736 


90,050,030 


374,324,625 


20,065,123 


394,389,748 


1974 


219,668,763 


98,661,856 


96,681,189 


415,011,808 


15,628,972 


430,640,780 


1975 


242,432,345 


106,931^217 


117,898,366 


467^261,928 


7,452,332 


474,714,260 


1976 


288,760,150 


114,088,269 


127,478,205 


530,326,624 


11,007,356 


541,333,980 


1977 


299,042,093 


125,096,471 


133,785,432 


157,922,996 


16,439,099 S 


574,362,095 


1978 


334,409^260 


148,012,817 


149,338,526 


631,760,603 . 


23,607,703 


655,368,306 


1979 


376,319,235 


167,690,982 


165,248,106 


709,258,323 • 


19,687,861 


728,946,184 


1980 


414,386,626 


188,053,381 


178,077,514 


780,517,521 


23,111,744 


803,629,265 


1981 


452,113,821 


195,481,908 


202,337,999 


849,933,728 


30,861,883 


880,795,611 


1982 


487,377,569 


176,752,926 


217,998,120 


882,128,615 


23,538,794 


905,667,409 


1983 


491,821,879 


172,739,449 


224,528,333 


889,089,661 


19,446,571 


908,536,232 


1984 


551,358,006 


173,346,991 


248,738,978 


973,443,975 . 


26,363,577 H 


999,807,552 


1985 


568,938,122 


183,397,716 


261,122,056 


1,013,457,894 


48,738,437 


1,062,196,331 


1986 


655,762,727 


196,179,030 


355^,U42,609 


1,210,984,366 


68,915,755 


1,279,900,121 


1987 


713,235,395 


198,572,430 


360,762,505 


1,272,570,330 


80,035,343 


1,352,605,673 


1988 


764,830,531 


217,956,238 


396,641,929 


1,379,428,698 


89,849,262 


1,469,277,960 


1989 


840,564,904 


240,883,423 


431,052,356 


1,512,500,683 


58,558,732 


1,571,059,415 


1990~ 


896,327,897 


251,422,983 


478,038,999 


1,625,789,879 


38,288,861 


1,664,078,740 


1991 


885,128,547 


274,923,974 


492,926,419 


1,652,978,940 


66,490,594 


1,719,469,534 



♦ Nonrevenue receipts represent school districts' proceeds from sale of bonds, assets and debt procurement 
(not used in PEER'S trend calculations). 



SOURCE: Compiled by PEER Staff from SDE Annual Reports. 
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APPENDIX D 

BASIS FOR CATEGORIZING STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 



Expenditure amounts (see Exhibit 11) were derived from PEER's 
analysis of SDE's funding structure and the relationships to fimctions 
within the department. PEER categorized the actual fiscal year 1991 
budgetary expenditures (imaudited) at the lowest level possible within the 
organizational structure. These costs are further subdivided into 
categories by function, as follows: 

State Administration 

-Instructional and School Support 
—Non-instructional 

Public Schools and Other Education Costs 
—Instructional and School Support 

(Note that the term "state administration*' as used in this report coincides 
with the use in the SDE annual report, not with the category "SDE 
Administration" per SDE annual budget requests.) 

PEER categorized these costs based on interviews and analysis of SDE 
fimctions at each organizational level. SDE does not account for 
expenditures at all organizational levels and could not provide complete 
data below the bureau level (office level for vocational-technical and adtilt 
education), (See report chapter on "Spending Priorities and Controls,'') 
Also, the Department of Education could not provide data subdividing costs 
of instruction versus school support because the department does not 
capture expenditures at that level of function. 
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APPENDIX E 



The National Education Goals 

At the histoi iC education summit in Charlottesville, the president 
and the governors declared that *the time has come, for the first 
time in United States history, to establish clear national perfor- 
mance goals, goals that will make us internationally competitive." 
The six national education goals contained here are the first step in 
carrying out that commitment. 

America V, educational performance must be second to none in the 
21st century. Education is central to our quality of life. It is at 
the heart of our economic strength and security, our creativity in 
the arts and letters, our invention in the sciences, and the per- 
petuation of our cultural values. Education is the key to America's 
international competitiveness. 

Today, a new standard for an educated citizenry is required, one 
suitable for the next century. Our people must be as knowl- 
edgeable, as well-trained, as competent, and as inventive as those 
in any other nation. All of our people, not just a few, must be able 
to think for a living, adapt to changing environments, and to 
understand the world around them. They must understand and 
accept the responsibilities and obligations of citizenship. They 
must continually Icam and develop new skills throughout their 
lives. 

America can meet this challenge if our society is dedicated to a 
renaissance in education. We must become a nation that 
values education and learning. We must recognize that every 
child can leam, regardless of background or disability. We must 
recognize that education is a lifelong pursuit, not just an 
endeavor for our children. 

Sweeping, fundamental changes in our education system must 
be made. Educators must be given greater flexibility lo devise 
challenging and inspiring strategics to serve the needs of a 
diverse body of students. This is especially important for 
students who are ai risk of academic failure — for the failure of 
these students will become the failure of our nation. Achieving 



SOURCE: America 2000: An Education Strategy --Sourcebook. 
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APPENDIX F 



DESCRIPTION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATIONS 
FIVE. YEAR PLAN 

The 1991-1995 Five- Year Plan for Educational Improvement and 
earlier five-year plans published by the Board of Education present major 
objectives in areas ranging from student assessment to community 
involvement. Each of these sections sets forth an objective stating in 
general terms what will be done to promote improvement in each area. 
Under each objective is a "Plan of Action** listing more specific activities 
related to the objective. 

For example, one of the nine objectives for the period 1991-1995 is "to 
establish attendance policies that would give students an opportunity to 
achieve an education and to encourage students to earn a high school 
diploma.'' Under this objective, the plan of action includes forming a 
dropout prevention coordination team, securing additional funding for 
attendance officer positions and establishing uniform standards and 
measures for all vocational education programs. These statements of 
activity are followed by a table listing the years of their intended 
accomplishment.' The details of the plan are preceded by a summary of the 
"areas of emphasis,** which are ^'specific educational areas that can 
stimulate educational improvement in Mississippi/* The most recent plan 
also states which offices within the Department of Education are 
responsible for ensuring accomplishment of each objective, but previous 
plans did not fix responsibility on any unit within the department. 

The tenth and final section of the plan presents a series of "Indicators 
of Educational Progress.** The objective presented in this section of the 1991- 
-1995 plan is "to analyze [outcome] indicators . . . which will allow the State 
Board of Education and others concerned with education in Mississippi to 
monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of programs initiated to improve the 
quality of education /* This section sets forth an eight-part "Plan of Action." 
It is the only section of the plan containing measurable statements of 
intended outcome, which range ""from" increases in average attendance to 
improvements in academic performance as measured by test scores. 
However, these statements do not provide information on the amount by 
which the Board of Education intends to improve performance. Instead, 
they present statistical projections of approximately how much 
improvement can be expected if current trends continue. Under each "plan 
of action** (performance-based objective) is a list showing "methods of 
improvement.** These methods describe how the Department of Education 
will interact with local districts to accomplish the objectives. 
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APPENDIX G 



MEmODOLOGY FOR CALCUlAnNG THE NUMBER OF VOCATIO NAL 
AND SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS WfflCH SDE DOUBLE COUNTED 

IN THE 1989^90 SCHOOL YEAR 

Estimate of the Number of Handicapped Students Double Counted by SDE 

For the 1989-90 school year, SDE reported an ADA total of 12,129 self- 
contained special education students (8,318 elementary and 3,811 secondary). 
Sub-section 3 of MISS. CODE ANN. Sec 37-19-5 (1972) prohibits SDE from 
counting these students toward regular ADA. 

PEER staff estimated the total handicapped ADA population from 
which to subtivact the self-contained handicapped population and thereby 
estimate the number of handicapped students which SDE double coimted as 
follows. PEER used the total number of handicapped students which SDE 
reported to the federal government in its 1989 December 1 xmduplicated child 
count (58,987) as its base and subtracted those categories of students included 
in the December 1 child count who would not generate special or regular 
teacher units because they are not educated in the public schools, namely: 
private separate school facilities (17), public residential facilities (425), private 
residential facilities (24), homebound^ospital placements (286), handicapped 
children served in correctional facilities (6), and handicapped children served 
in private schools (43). PEER staff then adjusted this revised total of 58,186 
handicapped children in Mississippi public schools as of December 1, 1989 to 
reflect average daily attendance as opposed to membership (58,186 x 
.95=55,277). (ADA was 95% of enrollment in 1990-91.) 

From this total of 55,277 estimated handicapped ADA students 
educated in Mississippi public schools, PEER staff also subtracted pre- 
kindergarten students (a totally self-contained special education program) 
who SDE does not count towards regular ADA. For the 1989-90 school year, 
SDE reported an average daily membership in pre-kindergarten of 417 
students, which converts to 396 pre-kindergarten students in average daily 
attendance (.95 x 417). Subtracting these pre-kindergarten students from 
55,277 left 54,881 as the ADA popxilation of handicapped students in the public 
schools. By subtracting the number of special education students which SDE 
reported as self-contained for the 1989-90 school year (12,129) from 54,881, 
PEER staff arrived at an estimated total of 42.752 handicapped students who 
SDE coxmted towards both special and regular education teacher \mits during 
the 1989-90 school year. 



Estimate of the Number of Gifted Students Double Counted by SDE 

PEER staff estimated the nimiber of gifted students who SDE counted 
towards regular and special education teacher units by taking the number of 
gifted special education teacher units allocated by SDE to the districts for the 
1989-90 school year (523.88) and mtiltiplying this total by the average number 
of gifted students required to generate a special education teacher unit. 
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according to SDE staff (30). Using tliis method, PEER staff estimated that SDE 
counted 15.716 gifted students towards both regular and special education 
teacher imits during the 1989-90 school year. 



Estimate of the Number ofVocational Students Double Counted by SDE and 
the Number of B^fular Teacher Units Generated by these Students 



PEER staff estimated the number of full-time-equivalent vocational 
education students who SDE double counted by multiplying the secondary 
enrollment for each type of vocational education class by the percent of hours 
per day spent in these classes to arrive at a full-time equivalent student total 
for each category of classes (SkiliyTechnical, Basic Skills and Enrichment). 
Based on this methodology, PEER staff estimates that SDE counted 16.332 full- 
time eqmvalent vocational students toward both vocational and regular 
teacher imits during the 1989-90 school year. Based on a secondary 
student/teacher ratio of 27:1 for regular education, PEER estimated that these 
16,332 full-time equivalent vocational students generated 605 regular teacher 
imits because they were counted as 100% regular education for purposes of 
ADA cotmting, even though, as full-time equivalent vocational students, they 
actually spent 100% of their day in vocational education. 



Estimate of the Total Number of Students Double Counted by SDE during the 

1989-90 School Year 

Adding each iadependent estimate together (42,752 handicapped, 15,716 
gifted and 19,757 vocational), PEER calculates that SDE double counted 78.225 
students during the 1989-90 school year. 

To estimate the number of regular education teacher units and 
associated costs which this double counting of special education students 
generates, PEER staff divided the total number of students, excluding the 
vocational students (to whom a different teacher/pupil ratio would apply 
because these students are all on the intermediate and secondary levels) 
(58,468) by the average student/teacher ratio for grades K through twelve 
(25.12) to arrive at an estimated 2,328 regular education teacher units 
generated by students in special education, including gifted education. PEER 
added the regular teacher tmits generated by vocational students (605)to this 
number to arrive at a total regular education teacher unit estimate of 2,933, 
which represents PEER's estimate of the number of regular education 
teacher units attributable to double-counting. PEER staff estimated the costs 
of these special education student generated regular teacher units to be $81.4 
million by multiplying the total (2,933) by the minimum program cost per 
regular education teacher ($27,751). 
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APPENDIX H 



BUREAU OF SPECIAL SERVICES FORM FOR 
CROSS-MATCHING DATA 



School District 



December 1 , 1 990 Data 
Reported on Federal Table 3 



ADA - 1st Month 
1990-91 



Original Feb. 15, 1991 
Teacher Unit Data 



ADA - 7th Month 
1990-91 



Updated Teacher Unit Data 
Date: 



ADA- 1st Month 
1991-92 



Updated Teacher Unit Data 
Date: 



Updated Teacher Unit Data 
Date: 



Updated Teacher Unit Data 
Date: 



Possibly Not a Problem Based on Submitted Data 
Probably needs further study! 
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APPENDIX I 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION POLICY 
ON VOCATIONAL PROGRAM ELIMINATION 



Policy: Closures of Vocational 
and Technical Ongoing Programs 


Code: 
2.130 


Approved : 

1/19/90 


Rescinds : 
2.130 


Approved: 

6/25/85 


Cross Reference: 5.010/2.041 



The Mississippi State Board of Education/Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education shall require the local 
educational agencies to maintain established minimums/ 
maximums in order to apply for vocational support for .on- 
going vocational and technical programs. 

The OVTAE shall be responsible for collecting and 
monitoring the data for these minimums/maxiraums and stan- 
dards to insure that the following requirements are met: 

A. Vocational Program Standards 
The local educational agency shall meet minimum 
established vocational program standards to be 
eligible to receive reimbursement and continua- 
tion of other vocational support. Standards are 
to include the utilization of state adopted 
curricula for each vocational program. 

B. Minimum Performance Requirements 
The OVTAE shall annually collect and monitor the 
enrollments, completers, and placement of all on- 
going vocational program students and establish 
and maintain a formula for rating the programs 
based on a statewide comparison of similar pro- 
grams. Programs in the lower ranking of these 
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Code: 2.130 
Page # 2 

performance ratings shall be moni tored and noti- 
fied of deobligation prior to March 1 of the 
following year. Programs that can document 
improvements in their performance within the 
first six (6) months of the following year for 
which the data was collected shall not be placed 
on the deobligation list and shall be allowed to 
continue eligibility for funding pending formal 
documentation and approval. The OVTAE^ with the 
approval of the State Board of Education, shall 
establish a cutoff for each classification of 
programs annually. Local agencies with programs 
that meet standards but do not measure up to per-- 
formance criteria may be allowed to convert their 
vocational resources to more applicable programs 
to meet the needs of employers and students with- 
in the agencies' service district through the 
New Program Approval Process. 
C. Minimum Enxollments 

Minimum enrollments per teacher are to be evalu-- 
ated annually; and extremely low enrollments per 
teacher shall be adjusted by tea ser /program 
reductions . Any ongoing teacher /program reduc- 
tions must be determined prior to March 1. 
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Code: 2.130 
Page # 3 

Written notification of all deobligations shall be 
mailed to affected local educational agencies no later 
than March 1 of each year. 
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APPENDIX J 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROCEDURE FOR 
COMPUTING Z^CORE 

PROGRAM RATING SYSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL 
ONGOING PROGRAMS 



The program rating sysrem is based on giving equal value to three 
(3) major measurable/quantitative values: 

1. the unduplicated enrollment of each program compared to 
each full time equivalent teacher receiving 
reimbursement , 

2. the percentage of students enrolled that completed 
one or more levels during the reporting period and/ or 
are making progress at the end of the enrollment period 
when the class/program is in session at the close of 
the reporting year (June 30) and the percentage of 
students that stay in the program to ^he end or 
duration^ and 

3. the percentage of the si:udents that completed a level 
that are placed in a priority order at a higher level 
of education or employment. 

The first step in the rating system process is to collect the 
enrollment and completion data, by level, from each ongoing 
secondary and postsecondary vocational program. Form VESE-120 
(Exhibit A--1) is used for this purpose and is to be completed at 
the end of the school year for secondary districts and at the end 
of the fiscal year for postsecondary districts. The schools are 
asked to profile each level of instruction offered (by classes at 
the secondary schools and by semester or other measure at rhe 
postsecondary schools) to reflect the enrollment and 

completion data by each of these measurable levels. In addition 
to Section A, this form is used to collect data needed for 
federal reports and/or required analysis. 

The second step in the rating system process is to computerize 
all data collected and to return no the school districts in late 
September a profile report of data entered and a follow-up report 
Form VESE i40 (Exhibit A-2) to be used in submitting -he follow- 
up data for each program by level. Those students that were 
reoortGC as compierinc level in a croaram are io '^"ro z '::ll3wec-'ii: 
^ctcDCi i5 dna wiassiiiec *:y major jacegories zz ^aucanicn, 
employment or other. 

'^i^e tnird otep in the railing system process is to add tne follow 
up data to the computerized records of each program oy level. 

'^he fourth step in the rating system process is to: 

1. divide, the computer data into four (4j different 
flies by like ^^rograms - enrichmer.- , zasic, 
isecondary occupational and postsecondary occupational, 
and 
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begin development: of profile sheets .for each of these 
files that will be used as the base data sheets for 
analysis. (Exhibits Bl, B2, B3, i B4) 



The fifth seep in the rating system process is to take the base 
data sheets (files) developed in step four and create a formula 
for rating and ranking each type of program in the data base. 
(Exhibit CI and Exhibits Dl, D2, D3, & D4) The standard 
deviation formula for a "Z" score and an expanded "2" or "T" 
score is to be used to obrain like comparison elements for each 
of the three major fields to be used in the formula. 

To obtain the enrollment per instructor , each program's 
unduplicated enrollment is divided by the percentage of time of 
teacher (s) to obtain enrollment by FTE. The FTE is converted by 
the standard deviation calculation to a standard score ("Z'' 
score) to be used as one- third of a formula weight of the 
program. This factor is calculated the same for each of the four 
(4) major types of programs. 

To obtain the completion/ retention , the percent of students 
completing a level is multiplied by four and added to the average 
combined percentage of those passing and failing and then divided 
by five to give a weighted value (WT VAL) . The weighted value i,s 
converted^ by the standard deviation calculation to a standard 
score ("2*' score) to be used as one third of the formula weight. 
This factor is calculated the same for each of the four major 
types of programs. 

To obtain the placement and follow-up . weighted priority values 
were placed on the follow-up categories for each of the four 
ma] or program types as per this worksheet: 



Enricpjnent 



SEC-vOC 


5 


5 


5 




3EC-ACC 


4 


"i 


2 


0 


PS-70C 


0 


0 


3 




PS-RVOC 


0 


0 


4 


4 


PS-NRVOC 


0 


0 


3 




PS-ACCREL 


0 


0 


2 




PSACNR 


0 


0 


1 


X 


EM-FLTR 


0 


0 


5 


5 


CM-FLRE 


0 


0 


4 




EMP-NONR 


0 


0 
0 






MILT 


0 






JNEMP 


0 


3 
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Follow-up Categories: 



SEC-VOC Secondary students who have completed a level of 

vocational education and are taking advantage of 
secondary vocational opportunities at anocher 
level/program. 

SEC-ACC Secondary students who have completed a level of 

vocational education and are still in a secondary 
school but are not taking advantage of vocational 
opportunities . 

PS-VOC Secondary students who completed a level of occu-- 

pational vocational education and have transferred 
to a postsecondary vocational program thac matches 
or postsecondary students who are enrolled at a 
higher level in the same program. 

PS-RVOC Secondary students who completed a level of occupa- 

tional vocational education and have transferred 
to d postsecondary vocational program that is re- 
lated to their training or postsecondary students 
who transferred to another vocational program that 
is related to cheir training. 

PS-NRVPC Secondary students who completed a level of occupa- 
tional vocational education and have transferred 
to a postsecondary vocational cducaticn prcgraT. 
that is not related to their training zr postsec- 
ondary students that transferred into another 
vocational program that is not related to the one 
taken. 



PS-ACCREL Secondary or postsecondary students who have taken 
occupational vocational training ana transferred zo 
an academic program related to the vocational 
training. 

PS-ACNR Secondary or postsecondary students who have taken 

occupational vocational training and transferred to 
an academic program that is not related to the 
vocational training . 



ZGCondary cr postsecondary students "wTlO have taken 
occupational vocational training and are employed in 
the area for which training was taken. 
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EM-FLRE 



Secondary or posrsecondary students who have caken 
occupational vocarional training and are eitiployed 
in a related area for which training was taken. 



EM-NONR 



Secondary or postsecondary students who have taken 
occupational vocational training and are employed 
in an occupational area not related to 
training ♦ 



MILT 



Secondary or postsecondary students who -have taken 
occupational vocational training and are serving 
in one of the branches of the military, . 



UNEMP 



Secondary or postsecondary students who have taken 
occupational vocational training and are unemployed 
and seeking employment. 



The weighted value of each type of program is multiplied by the 
percentage of students in the category and totaled. The total 
is then divided by five for the weighted value (WT VAL) • The 
weighted value is converted by the standard deviation calculation 
to a standard score ("2" score) to be used as one third of the 
formula weight. 

The three '*Z" scores for each of the program factors are added 
and divided by three to obtain an average "Z" score for each of 
the programs • 

The sixth step in the rating system process is to place each 
program in a major category into an ascending order by the 
average "Z'' score and to place a rank order number to each of the 
programs by descending order (Exhibits El, E2, E3 , & E4). A 
program ranked 1 of 1,023 would mean that this is the number one 
:}rzqzaia out of 1,023 prcgrams while a program ranked 1,323 zz 
1,023 would mean that this is the very lowest ranked program. 

'i^he seventh step in the rating system process is to place data 
obtained in the first six steps into a computer data base so z'naz 
the data can be used for various output comparisons such as: 

1. A list by school districts of all programs offered 
by the district in rank order and how the average cf 
all the districts = '*Z** scores is related to the otner 
school districts across the state. (Exhibit ?1) 



A lisr in descending order of '*Z^' scores for each 
major supervisory area by enrollmenr (Exhibits 
Gl , 2 , 3 , 4 ) , passing/ retention { Exhibits HI , 2 , 3 , 4 ) , 
placemenr { Exhibits 11,2,3,4) and average 

total ( Exhibits Jl , 2 , 3 , 4 ) . The listing will 

enable the supervisor to spot ma j or areas 

of deficiencies and to direct their supervisory efforts 
to programs needing assistance and/or changing ro other 
offerings. 

A sample of other reports which can be obtained from 
the master file that contains all data collected from 
the emrollment and follow-up reports can be found in 
Exhibits K,L1,L2,L3, & L4) 
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APPENDIX L 



VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS WITH LOW ENROLLMENT IN FY 1989 OR 1990 
THAT WERE FUNDED IN FV 1992 



DMet 
SECONDARY 

HattiMbori-OSSC 

Lincoln 

Oktibbttha-OiSC 

Ran]dn-08SC 

Jtffmoa 

Grenada 

Aloam 

Alcorn 

Ocean Springs 
Tonka 



Pro^Cran 



Ennchmant 
Enndimant 
Baaic 

Elnrichment 
Enrichment 
Enrichment 
SecOccup. 
Sec Oocup. 
Sec Oocup. 
Sec Occap 
SecOccup 



DhriaioM 



Agriculture 

HomeEc 

HomeEc 

HomeEc 

HomeEc 

Tech. Ed. 

Agriculture 

Buaineee 

Health 

Tech. Ed. 

Tech. Ed. 



POSTSECONDARY 
Northwest Miss. CC 
Copiah-Lincoln CC 
Hinds CC 
lUwamba CC 
Southwest Miss. CC 
Southwest Miss. CC 



TOTAL 



Pbstsec. Oocup. 
Postsec. Oocup. 
Postsec. Occup. 
Pbstsec. Oocup. 
Postsec. Oocup. 
Postsec Occup. 



Agriculture 
Tnde&Tech 
Trade 4 Tech 
Trade 4 Tech 
Trade 4 Tech 
Trade ft Tech 



VoEa 

Salary Coet 



$3,404 
1»4€9 
1,509 
2,596 
3.668 
4.016 
11.800 
15,349 
9,668 
14,820 
12.449 



$51,266 
21,213 
27.856 
22.535 
15,842 
15.109 

$153320 

$234^ 



Mia. Profip. Total State 
Salary Coat SalaryCoet 



$8,511 

3,672 
3,772 
6.491 
9,170 
10,039 
12,041 
15,662 
9.865 
15.122 
12,703 

$107,04« 



$0 

$107,046 



$11,915 
5,140 
5,280 
9.087 
12.837 
14.054 
23.841 
31.011 
19.533 
29,942 
25,152 

$187,793 



$51,266 
21.213 
27.856 
22,535 
15.842 
15.109 

$153,820 

$341,613 



2 
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APPENDIX M 




MEMORANDUM FROM DR. TOM SATERFIEL, FORMER 
„ _ _ SDE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT, ON ANALYSIS 

! Memo ^^bsapdata 



TO: Dr. Max Arlnder cc: R. D. Harris 

FROM: Thomas H. Saterfiel^-'/i^ 
DATE February 14, 1992 
Use of BSAP data 

This memo is intended to sumnarlza our conversation of February 13» 1992, and 
to clear up any confusion about the purpose of the BSAP program and the 
proper use of that data. The BASP was designed to provide group-level 
reports to local school districts In terms of the objectives that were part 
of the state of Hississipprs curriculum frameworks In the specific subject 
areas. The assessments were not designed to provide valid information for an 
individual student; they were designed to show districts where special 
attention might be given to their own Instructional programs because the 
group achievement on an objective was low. In the early days of the program, 
some schools were trying to base decisions about student promotion and 
retention on the BSAP results alone. Such use was not appropriate. 



In your conversation with me, you asked if it were appropriate to present the 
BSAP data in a fashion that reported the estimated number of students who 
would score above or below 80 percent correct on the exam. That is 
appropriate, of course, since such an analysis would still be a presentation 
of group data. Such a procedure would be subject to a certain error 
depending on the sample size within the district, but 1t would be a 
reasonable way to present the results. 

I would also like to note that the mean score on the BSAP was chosen for use 
in the accreditation system because the mean of a test has the mathematical 
attributes necessary for using the score in the formula used to assign 
districts to Level 1, 2, or 3. Guidelines were also established requiring 
that all schools had to meet the established standard before a district would 
be declared as a Level 3 district. There was no intention to hide anything 
from the public through ttrls process. The reporting to the public Js 
accomplished through the "Report Card," which Is issued each fall and 
contains far more data about the district than is used in the accreditation 
system. 

Finally, in my opinion, at the time the system was created there was never a 
view that Level 3 districts were excellent and had no problems, only that 
they were not In such trouble that the State Department of Education needed 
to monitor their progress to the same degree as Level 1 and 2 districts. It 
Is also true that the system was designed to have only the number of 
districts placed at Level 1 for which the Department had resources to help 
those districts. A higher standard could have been esatablished, with more 
districts placed at the lower levels of accreditation, but without resources 
to deal with the districts nothing could have been done to help them. It was 
always assumed that the state was dealing with the most difficult cases first 
and that as time progressed the standards would be raised as there was a 
capacity to provide help. 
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Memo to Dr. Max Arinder 
February 14, 1992 
Page 2 



The greatest criticism of the B$AP and the FLE Is that they measure only the 
basic skills, but at the time they were developed, that Is where the greatest 
problems were. Changing that focus to higher-order thinking skills would be 
appropriate, but funding must be provided to develop and administer that 
system. I do think that the system has served to bring about progress In the 
state from where we were In 1980, but that does not mean that all the 
problems have been resolved and that new efforts should not be taken to move 
the system forward. 

It is my hope that these written words summarize the conversation we had on 
February 13, 1992, and provide for you a record of my recollection of how the 
accreditation system was designed and how the BSAP and the FLE fit into the 
system. Should there be further questions eoncerning this issue, I will be 
glad to talk with you again. 
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APPENDIX N 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITATION 
LEVELS 1 THROUGH 5 



Levels 1 Through 3 

Accreditation Level 3 (Accredited-3) is assigned to school districts that meet 
100% of the process and performance standards of the State Department of 
Education. Accreditation Level 2 is assigned to school districts that meet 100% of 
the department's process standards and 70% to 99% of the performance 
standards. Accreditation Level 1 (Accredited- l-Probationary) is assigned to school 
districts that meet less than 100% of the department's process standards and less 
than 70% of the performance standards. 

Levels 4 and 5 



For Level 4 (Distinguished Achievement) and Level 5 (Model District) 
status, the district's district-wide mean on at least five (70%) of the seven tests 
listed below must be equal to or greater than the scores listed: 

SAT* Grade 4 50th percentile nationally 

SAT Grade 6 50th percentile nationally 

SAT Grade 8 50th percentile nationally 

BSAP Grade 5 Mean of districts meeting Level 3 long-term 

minimum 

FLE Mean of districts meeting Level 3 long-term 

minimum 

ACT (college core only) Mean of districts meeting Level 3 long-term 

minimum 



*Stanford Achievement Test 
♦♦American College Test 
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APPENDIX O 

DESCRIPTION OF MISSISSIPPrS LITERACY PROGRAMS 

Major adult literacy programs ctirrently in effect are described below in 
chronological order by year of introduction with some historical detail to convey the 
patchwork character of the current adult literacy program structure in Mississippi. 
Each section below includes information on the target population and funding level for 
each msyor program operating, a the state. The state agencies involved in the literacy 
programs also are listed with these program descriptions- One of these, the Office for 
Literacy, is a new agency that was created within the Department of Finance and 
Administration to promote literacy traiiaing. This agency is described in the section on 
the Job Training Partnership Act, which provides fonding for the Office for Literacy's 
staff positions. 

1940-1974: Mississippi's Original Adult Education and High 
School EquivalenQr Program 

The existing Adult Basic Education/General Education Development (ABE/GED) 
program has its origins in state and federal l^islation passed from 1940 through 1974« 
The Mississippi acts, cxirrently codified as MISS. CODE ANN. Sections 35-37-1 through 
7 and MISS. CODE ANN. Sections 35-37-9 through 11, authorize instructional 
programs for adults who are illiterate or who are preparing for the high school 
equivalency test. 

In the 1940 act, the Mississippi Legislature directed the State Board of Education 
to establish rules and regulations for a program of adult education **supplying 
educational advantages to . . . persons eighteen years of age and over.* In addition to 
specifying elimination of adxilt illiteracy as the aim and purpose of this program, the 
statute lists a series of adxilt enrichment topics forming the basis of *a general plan of 
continuing education." These topics include the fimdamental principles of a 
democratic society, citizenship, public afEairs, home family life, arts and crafts, general 
cultxu^ subjects and technical skills and trades needed by industries. 

In addition to creating the adult education program, the legislature also 
authorized local school boards to request authority to levy a one-mill local ad valorem 
tax in support of adult education programs and designated the State Board of Education 
as the recipient of any federal funds made available to the state for the purpose of adult 
education. 

The U. S. Congress passed the Adult Education Act in 1966 to provide learning 
opportimities for adults who had not completed high school. Congress amended this 
legislation in 1970 to expand opportunities for high school completion* A 1974 act by the 
Mississippi legislature authorized school districts and jimior colleges to develop high 
school equivalency preparation programs for adults working toward the General 
Education Development (GED) certificate. The act, codified as MISS. CODE ANN. 
Sections 37-35-9 and 11, requires that the state Board of Education develop rules and 
regulations for the GED program. 

Another state-ievel entity involved in the ABE/GED program is the Mississippi 
Advisory Coxmcil for Adult Education. The Mississippi Department of Education 
exercised an option made available in the 1988 amendments to the federal Adult 
Education Act (Public Law 100-297) by including the establishment of this council in its 
first Four Year Plan for Adult Education. Tbs Governor established the Council m 1989 
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to perform advisoiy duties specified in federal law* These include developing a state 
plan for adult literacy, recommending policy to strengthen adult education and 
coordinating with private sector initiatives to assist the state in improving adult 
education programs. The Advisory Council also approves the evaluation plan for the 
Department of Education's adult education programs^^i^d provides evaluation results 
and recommendations to the Governor, the Legislature and the public* Hie Coxmcil's 
membership includes representatives of public education; private and public sector 
employment; recognized State labor organizations; private, voluntary, or community 
literacy organizations; libraries; and the Department of Economic and Community 
Development* 



Misdissippf 8 ABE/GED program serves adults who have less than a high school 
education, who are not emx>Iled in school and who lack the literacy skills needed for 
effective citizenship and productive employment Mssissippi's statutes (MISS* CODE 
ANN. Sections 37-35-1 and 9) limit ABE/GED program participation to persons eighteen 
years of age and older. However, the state's ABE/GED program cmrenUy is targeted to 
provide educational opportunities for adults 16 years of age and older who have less 
than a high school education, who are not enrolled in school and who lack the level of 
literacy skills needed for effective citizenship and productive employment. Most of the 
program's funding is firom federal sources, which operate under federal regulations 
defining *adult* as an individual who has attained 16 years of age. Nevertheless, MISS, 
CODE ANN. Section 37-35-5 authorizes expenditure of federal fimds only for the 
program described m Chapter 37-35, which restricts participation to adults 18 and 
older. The program therefore is technically out of compliance with state law. 

Federal law places other restrictions on ABE/GED program participation. 
Although adults functioning at all elementary and secondary skill levels are eligible for 
the program, recent amendments to the federal ABE/GED legislation require that 
preference be given t6 projects serving adults whose basic skills are below the fifth 
grade level. In addition, the current state plan indicates that at least 10% of federal 
grant funds are to be used in serving criminal offenders in correctional institutions and 
in providing services to other institutionalized adiilts. 



The ABE/GED program is funded primarily by the federal government* Mississippi 
began receiving federal Adult Basic Education funds through the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-750). Originally, this act provided fimding for adult basic 
education (ABE), which included instruction in basic academic skills. As a result of 
amendments to the original Act, the cturent federal program also provides funds for 
high school equivalency instruction to prepare participants for the General Educational 
Development test However, not more than 20% of a state's allotment of federal funds 
may be used to support high school equivalency instruction. 

Mississippi's federal ABE/GED funding, which is provided through a formxila 
grant by the U. S. Department of Education, was $2,036,282 in FY 1990. The state and 
local match expenditure for the ABE program was $305,697 (15%) in FY 1990, but the 
match requirement will increase to 25% in FY 1992. This FY 1990 state and local match 
eacpenditure included $147,751 (48%) in state funds and local program cash or in-kind 
contributions of $157,946 (52%). The state proyides no additional funding for this 
program. y"" 

The ABE/GED program is relativelyihexpensive. The FY 1990 program served a 
total of 18,957 students at a total cost of $111,20 per student. The program cost for the 
6,271 successful student s was $375.24 per student 
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The Adult Literacy Branch of the Department of Education's Supportive Services 
Division (OBice of Vocational^ Technicsrl and Adult Education) oversees local ABE/GED 
programs. The Adult Literacy Branch, with input from the Office for Literacy in the 
Department of Finance and Administration and firom the Employment and Training 
Division (formerly the Labor Assistance Division) ia the Department of Economic and 
Commimity Dev^opment, selects local service providers &om proposals submitted to 
the Branch. Literacy Branch personnel said two of the criteria iised by reviewers in 
rating project proposals are tha extent to whidi project objectives relate to the state 
adult education plan developed by the Adult Literacy Branch and the service provider's 
record of success in delivering literacy instruction. Branch staff also monitor 
programs receiving ABE/GED funds and train literacy program instructors. In 
addition, the Literal Branch administers the 6ED testing and certification program. 



1982: Federal Job Training Partnership Act Programs 

The Federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) has funded literacy instruction in 
Mississippi since 1982* From that time until FY 1990 the Govemor^s Office of Federal- 
State Programs and the state's Office of Vocational and Technical Education directed a 
small portion of the annual JTPA grant toward the support of local literacy programs. 
This funding supported 28 local literacy programs in FY 1989. For the most part, 
volimteers provided the literacy instruction av^able through these early JTPA-funded 
programs, some of which primarily served adults 55 and older. 



In 1989 the Governor earmarked discretionary funds, knovm as State Education 
Coordination and Grants funds, for use in literacy programs. The adult and youth 
section of the federal Job Training Partnership Act (Public Law 97-300, Title IIA) sets 
aside 8% of a state's aimual JTPA IIA grant for use by the Governor to establish 
cooperative agreements between the state education agency and providers of education 
and training sen/ices. Under these agreements service providers train JTPA-eligible 
participants. 

Prior to FY 1990, incumbent governors chose to use discretionasy State Education 
Coordination and Grants funds (8% funds) to support adult education and training 
programs whose aim was to increase individuals* employability, to increase 
iadividuals* earnings and to reduce welfare dependency. These funds provided limited 
support for literacy instruction. Exhibit 32 shows the amount and percent of JTPA 
State Education Coordination and Grants funds directed toward literacy instruction 
and services, as well as toward literacy program administration, for the period from 
FY 1987 through 1990. 

Since FY 1990 the Governor has diverted all 8% discretionary funds for use in 
literacy programs. As a result, JTPA funding for literacy instruction has increased 
from $508,000 in FY 1989 (the year immediately preceding the change) to $1,943,000 in 
FY 1990. The niunber of local JTPA-funded literacy programs has grown from 28 
programs serving 2,894 participants in program year 1989 to 47 programs serving 3,881 
participants in FY 1990. 



The Enq>loyment and Traioing Division (fioimeriy 

Department of Finance and Administration directs a portion of the JTPA 8% funds 
earmarked for litenuy toward support of the Office for literacy in the Department of 
Finance and Administration* In June, 1989, during the state agency reorganization 
process, the Fiscal Management Board notified the State Personnel Board of its 
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intention to establish an Office for Literacy under the newly created Department of 
Finance and Administration* Although the Fiscal Management Board did correspond 
with the State Personnel Board regarding the OfSce imtil June 29, 1989, the Office for 
Literacy itself reports a fall, 1988 start-up date* The discrepancy in start-up dates is 
attributable to the Fiscal Management Board's use of contractual funds, as opposed to 
staff positions, to compensate personnel during the period fix>m Fall, 1988 through Jtdy, 
1989* 

In requesting Personnel Board approval for this staff, the Fiscal Management 
Board said the Of&ce would be funded entirely through JTPA 8% funds* As Exhibit 32 
indicates, the Employment and Training Division of the Department of Economic and 
Co3aununi1y Development directed $273,860 in JTPA 8% State Education Coordination 
and Grants fimds to the new Office for Literacy* Office staff members said the 
Governor established the Office for Literacy to Mevise and oversee a sustainable and 
effective strategy for improving and expanding the delivery of literacy services*" 



JTPA literacy programs serve adul ta with a reading level at or below grade 8*9 (last 
month of the eighth grade). JTPA guidelines require that most JTPA program 
participants be economically disadvantagedL Federal guidelines establish grade 8.9 as 
the highest reading level for JTPA eli^'bility and require that no less than 75% of all 
program funds be used in providing services for economically disadvantaged 
participants> Participants must be 16 years or older* 



JTPA literacy programs are funded primarily hy the federal government, but local 
providers must raise a cash or in-kind match equal to 100% of their federal «JTPA 
funding. Mississippi's JTPA IIA grant for FY 1991 is 1^6,308,137* Of that amount, 
$2,904,651 (8%) is designated for literacy instruction* The state is permitted under 
federal regulations to use 20% ($580,930) of the literacy set-aside for coordinating 
services (i*e., for administration at the state level)* The remaining 80% ($2,323,721) of 
the set-aside must be used to provide training and related participant services. In 
addition, local service providers who receive JTOA funds must match the full amoimt 
of the funds provided for tzaining and related services* Providers may use either cash 
or in-kind services to reach this local match requirement* In addition to the FY 1991 
JTPA IIA grant, the Department of Economic and Commimity Development also has 
$648,289 available in JTPA IIA carryover fimds from prior fiscal years for use in 
providing literacy services* No state funds are appropriated for the JTPA literacy 
program* 

The JTPA literacy program is relatively expensive* In FY 1990 this program 
served 3,881 students at a total cost of $958 per student. The program's cost per 
successful student (students reaching specified goals) was $3,065 in FY 1990. This is 
considerably higher than the $lll-per-student and the $375-per-successfiil-student costs 
associated with the ABE/GED program described above* One reason for the difference 
in per student cost for the two programs is the fact that ABE/GED funds generally are 
iised by schools and colleges, whidi often absorb administrative costs associated with 
literacy instruction* JTPA services often are delivered by contractors who are not 
affiliated with schools and colleges* In addition, FY 1990 was the first year in which 
JTPA 8% funds were devoted solely to literacy instruction* For this reason, FY 1990 
was the start-up year for a majority of JTPA-fUnded programs* 



Three state agencies in Mississippi share responsibility for JTPA program 
administration. These include the Employment and Training Division of the 
Department of Econonuc and Community Development, the Of&ce for Literacy within 



the Department of Finance and Administration and the JTPA Branch of the 
Department of Education's Industrial Services Division (Office of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education)- The S. Department of Labor provides JTPA funding to the 
Employment and Training Division of the Department of Economic and Commxmity 
Development, which directs the majority of JTPA funds to the Department of 
Education, (See Exhibit 320 TheDepartment of Education uses a portion of these funds 
for state administrative purposes, but distributes most of the Department's JTPA 8% 
funds to literacy service providers throughout the state. DECD's Employment and 
Training Division also directs funds to the Office for Literacy, where J'n^A funds are 
used to pay a consultant ($91,000 in FY 1990 and $96,000 in FY 1991) and to pay the 
salaries of two Office for Literacy staff members. 

In addition to providing funds to the Department of Education and the Office for 
Literacy, the Employment and Training Division of DECD also contracts for services 
with the Mississippi Employment Security Commission (MESC). Under a 1990 
agreement, MESC certifies participants* JTPA eligibility and provides other services to 
JTPA participants. The Employment and Training Division paid MESC $106,238 for 
these services in FY 1990 and agreed to pay MESC $225,686 in FY 1991* 



1986: libraiy literacy Prc^ram 

Since its inception in 1986, thirty-five local libraries in Mississippi have received fimds 
through the federal Library Literacy Program. In FY 1986 the U, S. Congress began 
appropriating funds for the Library Literacy Program, authorized by Title VT of the 
Library Services and Construction Act. (See Exhibit 33.) Library literacy funds are 
used for training tutors and librarians, developing collections of print and nonprint 
material, public awareness activities and tutoring* 



The U* S, Department of Education uses a competitive proposal process to award 
Library Literacy Program grants directly to selected local libraries. During FY 1990 
nine Mississippi libraries received a total of $195,569 in Library Literacy grant funds. 
No state agency is involved in administering the library literacy program and no state 
or local match is required* 



1^8: Mississippi Literacy Foundation Programs 

During 1988 the Governor's wife, Julie Mabus, organized the Mississippi 
Literacy Coalition for the pin^wse of examining the illiteracy problem in the state. This 
group included legislators, members of the business community, government agency 
heads and representatives of other interested groups. The coalition recommended the 
establishment of the Governor's Office of Literacy "in order to have a centralized office 
to coordinate the literacy efforts throughout Mississippi/ The coalition then became a 
private, non-profit foundation known as the Mississippi Literacy Foundation. The 
purpose of the Foimdation is *to increase awareness of the problem of illiteracy in the 
state, to provide funding for start-up and special projects of local literacy initiatives, and 
to acknowledge the triumphs of adult learners and the accomplishments of adult 
tutors.* The Foundation is funded through donations from individuals and 
corporations. 
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1990e Iitei»;y Projects Funded uiuler 
Wagner-Peyser Act 



Providing ftmds for public employment service ofSces is the primary purpose of the 
federal Wagner-Peyser Act. Under this Act, Mississippi received a total of $7,605,556 in 
FY 1990 and $7,885,778 in FY 1991* Ninety pereent of the funds appropriated to the 
states nnder the Wagner-Peyser Act must be tised for job search and placement 
activities, recruitment services for employers and other labor market activities* In 
Mississippi, the Employment Security Commission uses Wagner-Peyser funds to 
operate employment service offices across the state. 



By federal law ten percent of the fends a state receives under the Wagner-Pej^r Act 
are reserved for the Governor's use in providing services under a broad range of 
employmeni-rolated topics. In FY 1990 the Governor authorized the use of the full 10% 
discretionary amoxmt for a literacy study through a contract with Mississippi State 
University. In FY 1991 the Governor used only a portion of the 10% available in 
Wagner-Peyser discretionary funds to support literacy services. The literacy program 
funded through FY 1991 Wagner-Peyser 10% funds is a $219,301 workplace literacy 
project aimed at helping employers provide literacy training for their employees. The 
Governor designated the remainder of the 10% discretionary funds for use in projects 
that were not directly related to the state's Uteracy efforts. 



Two state agencies in Mississippi share responsibility for administering the workplace 
literacy program funded with Wagner-Peyser 10% funds. Under a September 1, 1990 
agreement between the Mississippi Department of Finance and Administration and the 
Department of Education, the Department of Education was to receive $194,000 in 
Wagner-Peyser fxmds to develop a workplace literacy program. The OflQce for Literacy 
within the Department of Finance and Administration was to receive $25,000 from the 
same soiurce to develop material to promote the program. 



1991: JOBS Program literacy Assessment 
and Referral Services 



The Job Opportimities Basic Skills (JOBS) program, which began in Mississippi 
in October 1990, is one feature of the national welfare reform act This federal program, 
which is administered in Mississippi by the Department of Human Services, assists 
recipients of public assistance, such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children, in 
preparing for employment through participation in basic skills and/or job training 
programs. Although the JOBS program itself does not provide literacy instruction, the 
program provides funding for basic skills assessment and referral to local literacy 
programs. During the FY 1991 the Mississippi Department of Human Services pilot 
tested the assessment and referral program in nine coxmties (Adams, Harrison, 
Hinds, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lee, Madison, Tunica and Quitman) at a cost of $196,500 
in federal funds. 
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APPENDIX P 



PROPOSED LEGISLATION REGARDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CREATION OF AN INTERNAL AUDIT AND 
EVALUATION UNIT 

MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE REGULAR SESSION, 1992 



BY: 



BILL 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE THAT THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SHALL BE THE MISSISSIPPI BOARD OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION; TO AMEND SECTION 37-3-25, MISSISSIPPI 
CODE OF 1972, TO PROVIDE FOR A VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM WITHIN THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OVERSEEN BY A SUBORDINATE EMPLOYEE OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION; TO AMEND SECTIONS 37-31-1 
AND 37-31-7, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972, TO MAKE THE STATE BOARD 
OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES THE SINGLE STATE 
AGENCY FOR THE RECEIPT OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, AND TO REQUIRE THAT THE STATE BOARD FOR 
COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES CONTRACT WITH THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE DELIVERY OF SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION SERVICES; TO AMEND 
SECTION 37-4-3, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972 IN CONFORMITY 
THERETO; TO AMEND SECTION 37-31-103, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972 
TO MAKE THE STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES RESPONSIBLE FOR CERTAIN ADULT SKILLS TRAINING- 
TO CREATE AN INTERNAL AUDIT AND EVALUATION UNIT OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND DEFINE ITS DUTIES- TO AMEND 
SECTION 37-19-5, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972, TO ALLOW FOR ONE 
FULL TEACHER UNIT TO BE ALLOTTED TO DISTRICTS FOR EVERY 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHER EMPLOYED- 
TO ALLOW FOR THE USE OF SPECLi^ EDUCATION TEACHER UNIT 
FUNDS FOR HIRING OF SPECDU. EDUCATION TEACHER AIDES- TO 
PROVIDE THAT THE STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHALL HAVE SPECIFIC DUTIES RELATIVE TO THE 
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RECEIPT OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, AND TO 
DEFINE SUCH DUTIES; TO AMEND SECTION 37-31-205, MISSISSIPPI 
CODE OF 1972, IN CONFORMITY THERE'tO; TO AMEND SECTIONS 37- 
31-201 AND 211, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972, TO ASSIGN CERTAIN 
DUTIES TO THE SUCCESSOR OF THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION; TO AMEND SECTION 37-31-207, 
MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972, TO ESTABLISH CERTAIN ADDITIONAL 
DUTIES RELATIVE TO VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
ASSIGNED TO THE STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES; TO AMEND SECTION 37-31-209, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972, 
TO ALLOW THE STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES TO RECEIVE ASSISTANCE FROM ADVISORY COUNCILS; 
TO AMEND SECTION 37-31-13, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972 IN 
CONFORMITY THERETO; TO AMEND SECTIONS 37-31-61, 37-31-63, AND 
37-31-65, RnSSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972, TO ESTABLISH THE DUTIES OF 
THE STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RELATIVE TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND EQUIPPING OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL PROGRAMS; TO AMEND SECTIONS 37-31-71, 37-31-73 37- 
31-75, AND 37-31-79, MISSISSIPPI CODE OF 1972 TO ESTABLISH THE 
DUTIES OF THE STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RELATIVE TO 
THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPPING OF REGIONAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION CENTERS; TO PROVIDE FOR THE CODIFICATION OF 
SECTIONS 1, 7, 9, and 10, OF THIS ACT; FOR RELATED PURPOSES. 



BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MISSISSIPPI: 



Section 1. The State Board of Education shall be the Mississippi Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education. Any reference in law to the 
Mississippi Board of Vocational and Technical Education shall mean the 
State Board of Education. All powers, duties, responsibilities, and 
functions of the Mississippi Board of Vocational and Technical Education 
are hereby vested in the State Board of Education. 
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Section 2. Section 37-3-25, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 




§ 37-^25. Director of division of vocational and technical educa- 
tion; appointment; compensation; powers and duties. p <'cckc^4\, 
(1) The^rWffantng of the Ji i laiuu of vocational and technical education, rrh o ' 
flhnll b e m i us B i»€iatc 5UIUJ HUpeimU i UUtul s f cdueatiuu , shall be app^ted 
by the^Hssiast ppi Dumd Mf V oi ati e ual 1 T nlini iiftl gducatiur i. He shall 





ser^e at the will and pleasure ot Tko b e ard . The durectof^ salary shall be set 
by the Missisaiypi ' Duai ' d V e gati e nnJ i m m I T f "^■■ ■ ■ '■^ hi lucalio n. His salary, 
compensation^ travel expenses or other expenses shall be provided for out of 
any funds made available for such purpose by t he legislature, the fede 
government, or other gifts or grants. The ^Ur e rto f^shail be responsible to the 
board of vocational and technical education for the proper administration of 
the programs of vocationa l and technical education in conformity with the 
policies adopted by tbe t)tai*d* and shall be responsible for appointing any 
necessary supervisors, assistants, and employees to assist in cariTingouttl 
programs of vocational and technical education. The ^irertg^ysnail nave the 
authority to employ, compensate, terminate, promote^ demote, transfer or 
reprimand employees of the division. The salary and compensation of such 
employees shall be subject to the rules and regulations adopted and promul- 
gat ^ by t he state personnel board as created under section 2&*9-101 et seq. 

j^The^irnnior of tlis divioion of vocational and technical education nhflll 
'have charge of and be responsible for.vocational and technical education 
training in: ^rtoo J^^Tcm 

(a) Agriculture; U 

(b) Occupational and constmier home economics; 

(c) Consimier and homemaking education; 

(d) Trades and indtistry; 

(e) Distributive education; 

(f) Adult education; 

(g) Teacher training and supervision; 

(h) Business and office; 

(i) Health; 

(j) Industrial arts; 
(k) Guidance services; 
0) Technical education; 
(m) Cooperative education; 
(n) Customized industrial training; and 
(o) All other specialized training not requiring a bachelors degreCj^with 

the exception of programs of nursing education regulated under 

the provisions of section 37-129-1. 
SOURCES: CodM» 1942, {SaiMS; Law*, ch. 297, {6; 1948, ck. 294, { 1; 1964. ch. 383; 
19M» elk 3SS, f 4$ 197(^ ch. 361, f 3; 19S2, ch. 493, f 6, frtm and ate Jal7 1, 1^ 



Oi^^<t(r S7t^ £<jactJ oC^ Oia<ZjU<^c^ 
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3. Section 37.31-1, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as foUows; 



§ 37*-31— 1. Federal vocational education act accepted. 

The State of Missifisippi hereby accepts all the provisions and benefits of 
an act passed by the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States of America, in congress assembled, entitled: ""An act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational education; to provide for co-operation with the 
state in the promotion of such education in agriculture, trades and indus- 
tries, home economics and distributive education; to provide for coK)peration 
with the states in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects, and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expenditure," approved February 23, 
nineteen hundred seventeen^ and known as the "S)nitl,i Htighytj Act^" ■ ^ ^ jj 

SOURCES: Code^ 1030, {6701; 1942, §6487; Laws, 1924y^ 283; 1630» ch. 278; 1940, ch. ^ 



Section 4. Section 37-31-7, Mississipiri Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 




§ 37-31-7. AuUiuiity of B f tlaaiaaippi Dumd uf Vuuili e aa l and Ynf 1 i Ti i> 
, oal Ed<ioation> 

Ti t o M irm i iiii ii i iM Tl rii ml ii T V iirn t ) inr n > r i n i l T 1 l i "^1 shall have 

all necessa ry authority to cooperate with the federal board for vocational 
education in the administration of the "S mith Iliigho fl Act" and all subse- 
quent federal vocational education and training acts, to administer any 
legislation pursuant thereto enacted by the State of Mississippi, and to 
administer the funds provided by the federal government and the State of 
MiaBiflsippi under the provisions of sections 37-31-1 to 37-31-15 for the 
promotion of vocational and technical education not terminating in a 
bachelors degree. It shall have full authority to formulate plans for the 
promotion of vocational and technical education in such subjects as are an 
essential and integral part of the public school system of education in the 
State of Mississippi, and to provide for the preparation of teachers of such 
subjects. It shall have authority to fis the compensation of such officials and 
assistants as may be necessary to administer the ^ Saaith Il trgher A<!t'' and 
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aectionfl 37-31-1 to 37-31-15 for the State of Mississippi and to pay such 
compensation and other necessary expenses of administration from funds 
appropriat>2d under provisions of said sections. It shall have authority to 
make studies and investigations relating to vocational and technical educa- 
tion in such subjects; to publish the results of such investigations and to 
issue other publications as seem necessary by the board; to promote and aid 
in the establishment by local communities of schools^ departments, or 
claues giving training in such subjects; to cooperate with local commimities 
in the maintenance of such schools, department or classes; to prescribe 
qualifications for the teachers, directors and supervisors of such subjects, 
tod to have fiill authority to provide for the certification of such teachers, 
<^irectors, and supervisors; to cooperate in the maintenance of classes 
supported and controlled by the public for the preparation of teachers, 
directors, and supervisors of such subjects or to TnfimtQi> such classes under 

its own direction and control; and to establish and determine by general 
regulations the qualifications to be possessed by persons engaged in the 
training of vocational and technical teachers. 

SOURCES: Codat, IMO, f 6706; 1M2. $6491; Laws, 1924, eh, 28^ 1930. ch, 278; 1940, 
174 1962, ch. 493, { 10, drfirom and alUr July 1, 1983 (Sm Editor's Not*, bdU>wl. 

(2) With respect to secondary vocational and technical education, the State 
Board for Community and Junior Colleges shall contract with the State 
Board of Education for the purpose of providing s econdary yocational and 
technical education authorized under this chapter, a nd for carrying out all 
administrative responsibilities relati ve to secondary vocational and 
technical education programs. The State Board for Community and Junior 
Colleges shall annually evaluate the performance of the State Board of 
Education, and shall determine how efPectivelv the Stat e Board of Education 
has administered its contractual obli gations. The State Board for 
Community and Junior Colleges shall also review all criteria formulated bv 
the State Board of Education to determine whethe r it has eliminated 
programs which no longer meet criteria for continuation. 



Section 5. Section 37-31-103, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 

Development, establishment oad ailminutration of 
-fir r<^*M. ^f^^K' prof^ma; advisory committees. 

^^Js,^,<r m 'm,T' ^;»n.-.„.Y^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ i f -^r nrn ti r 1 1 T lHiii i m l I iiiii iliiiii is 

authorized to develop and establish special education and skiU training 
d programs to mi specific employment opportunities in areas of the state that 

jave both employment opportunities and able-bodied unemployed and un- 
r adSte^^"^^ °^ priority to be given to unemployed 

Arf P '^°y^ TO admin^tered by the HiinBimn af MMBuLiumQ flnf ^ cJ^m, 




. \ ° . — — — — „j . ii K Mt w H vwuuuuum ana 

^^'gwae of o dMoation m junior colleges and secondary school systems wher- 
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ever practical, and shall have general supervision over the programs estab- 
lished by sections 37-31-101 through 37-31-111. Prc^rams shall parallel, 
complement and be compatible with the exl sting structure of all vocational- 
technical education, both state and federal, as operated under the board 

<2) A comprehensive pn^ram of educational activity including skill train- 
ing shall be developed and tailored to meet the needs of each individual 
student and the needs of industry for specially trained workers, and pro- 
grams shall be planned and operated flexibly in order that students may 
progress individually. 

Specific employment objectives that are practical for each student shall be 
identified early in the program and the individual trained accordingly. 

Pn^rams may include, when needed for employment purposes, but not be 
limited to, basic education, remedial education, attitude training, employs- 
bility and commimications skills, prevocational, vocational and technical 
education, and supplementary and related instruction for on-the-job training 
whether conducted at the job site or elsewhere. 

(3) Local craft advisory committees made up of potential employers shall 
be established to advise on the validity of the training curriculum being 
offered. 

(4) Programs shall be developed on a project basis, with all projects 
considered temporary, and renewed only as long as the dual needs of 
qualified students exist and potential job opportunities can be identified 
Each project shall consist of a miniTnunn of: (a) statement of need, (b) 
occupational training plan, (c) budget, and (d) budget backup information, 

(5) Full-time (forty (40) hours per week), part-time, and upgrading pn> 
grams are authorized, and all programs as conducted by local school 
districts shall meet or exceed the standards of the board, and failure to do 
so by a school district shall result in loss of funds as provided in sections 37- 
31-101 tiirough 37-31-111. 

(6) Utilization shall be made of existing equipment, materials and facili- 
ties purchased by previous programs such as the Manpower Development 
and Training Program, PubUc Law 87-415, 42 USCA 2571, et seq., whenever 
practical and legal. 

(7) The board shall review local public school and junior college project 
proposals to determine appropriateness of concent, length of training, hours 
of instruction per week, and whether estimated costs are realistic, and shall 
evaluate, monitor and provide needed services in support of the local 
projects. 

(8) The board shall be responsible for state level development and coori- 
nation of a vocational and technical program which shall include but npt d« 
limited to the following: A program which will provide immediate training 
for established industries and which provides training for prospective 
ployees for new and expanding indxistry, such program to be charactenzec 
witii a strong emphasis on the employment needs of the state. 
SOURCES: Law*, 1974, ch. 460, §2; 1980, ch. 377; 1982, ch. 493, § 18, eff from and ^ 

July 1. 1983 (Se« Editor*! Note, below). 
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Section 6. Section 37-4- 3. Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 

§ 37-4-3. Establishment of board; memberahin «ffi«o«o j 

wtion; powers and duties. ™«"^'«"*"P. office", and compen- 

appropriaSd by thr^tSJfo^^e ^ofl^'L^f "^'"^^ 
This bo«rf ^JvT^ f^*^/o^enunental organization for use by said coUeees 

one 0) who shall sen* an faJB.l t-™^f^ °' ® 

from the SecondiSi^^^l^ , ^^li'' «) members 

an initial t^of^rjS.^Z^^m <" "'>° '"^ 

four («yS^^^!m^ T "1>0 shall serve an initial tenn of 

'ho shall serve an mioJT^^Z'o aTZ^ I« 

ments shaU Be for a term of sS",/^ SdZSn^rfeSTi" 

JS^^t^rWe^^g^'-ra-iro'fTMttr^ 
mjexpired i^rrn only. No two (2) appointe^^ ,^^^^1^ iLeTm^or 

^?e?po^S-rl-«^^^^ 

^ ^PP*'"^^ q"^- An appointment to fill a vacancv 
which anses for rerson. other than by expu-ation of a term of office si^Z 
for the unexpnred term only. All member shall be a^dntS ,^th th! 
advice and consent of the Senate.* appomted with the 

(3) 2iere shall be a chairman and vice chairman of the board elected hv 

(4) The members of the board shall receive no annual salarr but 
S^'s^fi^Sjtirtotl^ruTmLtr^'SLtT'" """^ '""^ 
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(5) The board shall name a director for the state system of public junior 
and community colleges, who shall serve at the pleasure of the board. Such 
director shall be the chief executive officer of the board, give direction to the 
board staff, carry out the policies set forth by the board, and work with the 
presidents of the several commimity and junior colleges to assist them in 
carrying out the mandates of the several boards of trustees and in function- 
ing within the state system and policies established by the State Board for 
Community and Junior Colleges. The State Board for Conamunity and 
Junior Colleges shall set the salary of the Director of the State System of 
Comm^onity and Junior Colleges. The Legislature shall provide adequate 
funds for the State Board for Community and Junior Colleges, its activities 
and its staff. 

(6) The powers and duties of the State Board for Community and Junior 
Colleges shall be: 

(a) To authorize disbursements of state appropriated funds to commu- 

nity and junior colleges through orders in the minutes of the board. 

(b) To make studies of the needs of the state as they relate to the 

mission of the community and junior colleges. 

(c) To approve new , changes to and deletions of vocational and technical 

programs to the various colleges. 

(d) To require community and jxmior colleges to supply such informa- 

tion as the board may request and compile, publish and make 
available such reports based thereon as the board may dr<jin 
advisable. 

(e) To approve proposed new attendance centers (campus locations) as 

the local boards of trustees should determine to be in the best 
interest of the district. Provided, however, that no new community/ 
junior college branch campus shall be approved without an autho- 
rizing act of the Legislature. 

(f) To serve as the state approving agency for federal funds for proposed 

contracts to borrow money for the purpose of acquiring land, 
erecting, repairing, etc. dormitories, dwellings or apartments for 
students and/ or faculty, such loans to be paid from revenue pro- 
duced by such facilities as requested by local boards of trustees. 

(g) To approve applications from community and junior colleges for 

state funds for vocational-technical education facilities. 

(h) To approve any university branch campus offering lower undergrad- 

uate level courses for credit. 

(i) To appoint members to the Post-Secondary Educational Assistance 

Board. 

(j) To appoint members to the Authority for Educational Television. 

(k) To contract with other boards, commissions, governmental entities, 
foundations,, corporations or individuals for programs, services, 
grants and awards when such are needed for the operation and 
development of the state public community and jtmior college 
system. 

(I) To fix standards for comniunit'/ and junior colleges to qualify for 
appropriations, and q'JsJifications for community and jxmior college 
teachers. 
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4aa^T u Imyo jjg m off a ppg or &I on the DULe^lq^' ^^^^ "^nriHinnl ¥ili arn 
fi (.i u wludi m dev e lupud hi tuupeiafeiuu w ith appr<3pn^ltf uml& -^ 
ths i S^n*" T?Bjamtiiii9nt of Fr^^^r?^^ 
^fS(/ 'ta^To approve or disapprove of any proposed inclusion within municipal 
corporate limits of state-owned buildings and grounds of any com- 
mxmity college or junior college and to approve or disapprove of 
land use development, zoning requirements, building codes and 
delivery of governmental services applicable to state-owned build- 
ings and grounds of any community college or junior college. Any 
agreement by a local board of trustees of a conmiunity college or 
junior college to annexation of state-owned property or other 
conditions described in this paragraph shall be void unless ap- 
proved by the board and by the board of supervisors of the county 
in which the state-owned property is located. 

SOURCES: Laws, 1986, cfa. 434, § 2; 1988, ch. 461, eff from and after pastase (approved 
Aprial 27, 1988). ^ 



(n) To administer funds and programs defined under Sections 37>31-1 
through 37-31>15. Mississippi Code of 1972, 

(o) To carry out the purposes of Section 10 of this act. 



Section 7. (1) There is hereby created directly subordinate to the State Board 
of Education, the Internal Audit and Evaluation Unit of the State Board of 
Education* The unit shall be headed by a person selected by the State Board 
of Education who shall report to the Board of Education. The head of the 
unit shall be responsible for hiring and supervising any and all staff hired 
with funds made available by the Legislature. All staff of the Internal 
Audit and Evaluation Unit, including the person heading the imit, shall be 
members of the "state service" as defined by Section 25-9-107. 

(2) The Internal Audit and Evaluation Unit shall be responsible for: 

(a) Reviewing the efficiency and effectiveness of educational programs of 
the State Department of Education, and local school districts, 

(b) Auditing the disbursement of any funds by the State Department of 
Education to any school district, contractor, or other entity, 

(c) Conducting internal audits and reviews of the State Department of 
Education. 
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Section 8. Section 37-19-5, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as foUows; 

§37-19-5. Determination of teacher units. 

(1) The total number of teachers included in the program for each school 
district shall not be in excess of the number of teachers employed or the 
number of teacher units aUowed, whichever number is smaller. The number 
of teacher units shall be determined by the State Department of Education 
for each school district for the current year as foUows: For kindergarten and 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4, one (1) teacher unit shall be allotted for each twenty- 
four (24) pupils in average daily attendance for the prior school year or for 
months two (2) and three (3) of the current year, whichever is greater, and 
for cll other grades, one (1) teacher unit shall be allotted for each twenty- 
seven (27) pupils in average daily attendance for the prior school year or for 
months two (2) and three (3) of the current year, whichever is greater. A 
remaining major friction of a unit shall be counted as a whole unit. It shaU 
be the duty of tho State Department of Education to aetermine that each 
school district actually has employed in kindergarten and Grades 1. 2. 3 and 
4 a number of teachers which shall not be fewer than the earned muts 
calculated in accordance with this subsection and, to that end, the State 

Department of Education is empowered to make regulations not inconsis- 
tent with this chapter which are reasonably necessary to implement and 
assure its compliance. No teacher may be included in such number of 
teachers unless he spends not less than seventy-five percent (75%) of his 
working time in actual classroom instruction in kindergarten and Grades 1, 
2, 3 and 4 and the State Department of Education shall require the school 
district to certify, under oath of a person informed of such matters, and 
authorized by the school district governing authority to do so, that only such 
teachers have been so included in that number. If a school district employs 
more teachers than the teacher units allotted, the State Department of 
Education shall use the teachers of highest training and number of years 
experience in determining the allotment for salaries. It is the intent of the 
L^islature that the additional teachers provided herein for kindergarten 
and Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 shall be utilized exclusively in kindergarten and in 
said grades, and that such classes shall not exceed a maximum number of 
twenty-seven (27) students in enroUment at any time during the school term 
unless exempted under rules and regulations promulgated by the State 
Board of Education providing for hardship, emergency or other special 
situations. Provided that any such exemption shall be certified by the local 
board of education to the State Department of Education with each monthly 
avera^re dailv attendance report. 
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(2) "olLludf (Ui) nf n teacher unit shaU be added to the teacher mut 
allotmenrfoTeach school district for each vocational teacher employed full 
timfS^g S regular school term in a vocational educa^on program 
S^v™ the StaieSpartment of Education For e^hte^^^ 
S "vocational program less than full time, the additional ^ 
teacher ur.H shaU be prorated by the percentage of ^time spent m the 
SJXrogram. Milium program funds wiH be aUotted based on the 
^ of ceiSte and number of years teaching experience held by each 
approved vocational teacher. 

(3) One (1) additional teacher unit shaU be added to the teacher mat 
aUotment for each school district for each teacher ^^f"-^"^ ^^^^"^ 
Department of Education approved program for exceptional children as 
STsection 37-23^. Mississippi Code of 1972 except that only seve^ 
percent (70%) of a teacher unit wiU be approved for the program for ttu;ee- 
^rfour-ye^-old exceptional children. Provided, however, notwiaistandrng 
Se Stion of teacher units as defined in subsection (1) above exce^ 
tional children enroUed in a self-contained class, as defined by the Stote 
Department of Education, shaU not be counted in average daily attendance 
when determining the regular teacher unit allocation. Minimum Program 
funds will be allotted based on the type of certificate and the number of 
years teaching experience held by each approved exceptional education 

teacher. , 
(4) In addition to the allowances provided above, for each handicapped 
child who is being educated by a pubUc school district and whose individual- 
ized educational program (lEP) requires an extended ^"^^y^^f ^^^"^^ 
with the State Department of Education criteria, a aufficient amount 
minimum program funds shall be allocated to the school district for^e 
purpose of providing the educational services the student requires. The 
State Board of Education shaU promulgate such regulations as are reqmred 
to insure the equitable distribution of these funds. All costs for the extended 

school year for a particular summer shaU be reimbursed from minim^ 
p^^^i appropriated for the- fiscal year beginmng July 1 of that 
If suffiie^nt^f^ds - not -^^^^^ 

:^avSr^dsT:^ ataS:rth^ r U the av^^bll. 
i^o? app^riate education to handicapped students more severely than it 
does to nonhandicapped students. ^x. • j ..^ ^^'t^y. 

^) The State Department of Education is hereby authorized to mateh 
mSi^ pSSam funds allocated for provision of services to handicapped 
SXr^S^S^S of Medicaid funds to P^o-de language2>^h s^^ 
Dhvsical therapy and occupational therapy to handicapped students 
w^mS Stete ^P^ent of Education or Division of Medicaid standards 
^''d "nT^fMeS^'aid eligible. Provided further, that the S^ De^ajrtmen^ 
of Education is authorized to pay such minimum program funds as may De 
realSS 2 a match directly to the Division of Medicaid pursuant to an 
^S^fto b^dSTeloped l^tween the State Department of Education and 
the Division of Medicaid. 

(6) In the event of an inordinately large number of absentees in 
school dist^ct as a result of epidemic, natural disaster, any co^<=«^ 
aSy^"ouraging school atte;Mance. then in such event school atten- 
S^S for the pu^ of determining teacher units shall be based upon the 
a^^e daS atSXce for the three (3) preceding school years for such 

Bchool district. . , - -o^, 

SOUBCiS: Law. IWl, ch. 41o, § 8; 1991. ch. 634. § 4. eff from «.d ff r July 1. 1991. 
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Section 9. A school district may use funds made available to it for one (1) 
special education teacher xmit, to hire two (2) or more special education 
teacher aides. 



Section 10 (1) The State Board for Community and Junior Colleges shall be 
responsible for administering all programs for vocational education 
specifically related to post-secondary vocational education except as 
otherwise provided for by law. In accordance with this, the state Board of 
Commxmity and Jxmior Colleges shall be responsible for: 

(a) Planning programs of vocational and technical education, 

(b) Channeling funds to the Community and Junior Colleges for such 
program^*, 

(c) Allocating funds on an annual budgetary basis, 

(d) Setting standards for vocational education at the jimior and community 
colleges, which receive state and federal funds, 

(e) Setting and publishing standards for post-secondary vocational and 
technical educational personnel, 

(f) Requiring data and information on program performance on those 
programs receiving state funds, 

(g) Expending funds for career education, 

(h) Promulgating such rules and regulations as necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section, 

(i) Setting standards and approve all vocational and technical education 
equipment and facilities purchased and/or leased with state and federal 
funds. 

(j) Encouraging provisions for lifelong learning and changing personal 
career choices and advancement of vocational and technical education 
students through articulated progi^ams within junior colleges, 

(k) Encouraging the establishment of new Hnkages with businesses and 
mdustry which will provide for a better understanding of essential labor 
mamet concepts, 

(1) Assisting in the development of high technology programs and resource 
centers to suppox^. current and projected industrial needs, 
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(m) Assisting in the development of a technical assistance program for 
business and industry which will provide for industrial training and 
services including the transfer of information relative to new applications 
and advancements in technology, 

(n) Entering into agreements and contracts with the State Board of 
Education regarding the terms and conditions imder which the State Board 
of Education shall receive federal funds for vocational and technical 
education, 

(o) Establishing when necessary advisory bodies. 

(2) The Legislature shall appropriate to the State Board for Community and 
Junior Colleges those state funds to be used for vocational and technical 
education by the Commimity and Junior colleges. 

(3) The State Board for Commimity and Junior Colleges shall' also be 
responsible for insuring that all plans, procedures, and documents 
necessary to satisfy federal vocational and technical education funding 
requirements are developed by its own staff or that of the State Department 
of Education. To the extent necessary, the State Board of Community and 
Junior Colleges shall have the power to require the State Board of Education 
to prepare or devise any plan, procedure, or document necessary to comply 
with any requirements for federal vocational and technical education 
funding and may, to the extent necessary, withhold federal funds to the 
State Department of Education until compliance is achieved. 

(4) The State Board for Community and Junior Colleges shall have the 
power to promulgate any rules and regulations necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

(5) The State Board for Community and Junior Colleges shall notify 
Community and Junior Colleges by March 1, annually, of the 
discontinuation of ongoing vocational programs which would affect the 
renewing of contracts with vocational personnel. 

Section 11. Section 37-31-201, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as 
follows; 

§37-31-201* DefinitionB. 

Wherever used in this chapter, or in any other statute, rule or regulation 
affecting tba vocational education diwieE of the state department of educa- 
tion and any of its functions or duties: fi^^^ 

(a) The word 'Tx)ard" shaU mean and refer to th e ^tioois e ippi Boardja f 

(b) The word "division" shall mean and refer to the Mississippi Division 

of Vocational and T^swhnical Education of the state department of 
education, o r //tr ^r^^^s^ ^ 
SOURCES: Laws, 1982, ch. 483, § 1, eff from and after July 1, 19S3 (See Editor's NoU, 
below). 
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Section 12. Section 37-31-205, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as 
follows; 




§37-31-^05. Authority of board, ' 

TKe kBhsslflsxppi Buaid gf Vij<.aigg55ai and leciimuil Euiiea<a»n shall 
have the authonty to: 

(a) Expenw funds received either by appropriation or directly from 

federal or private sources; 

(b) Channel funds to secondary schools, ^ti irr i n nnll ngnw and regional 

vocational-technical facilities according to priorities set by the 
board; 

(c) Allocate funds on an annual budgetary basis; 

(d) Set standards for and approve all vocational and tech nical education 

programs in the public school system umi jbwiioi njneges or other 
agencies or institutions which receive state funds Jinl Mf itI fnnds 



for such purposes, including, but not limited to, the following 
vocational and technical education programs: agriculture, trade 
and ^industry, occupational home economics, consumer and home- 
making education, distributive education, business and office, 
health, indvistrial arts, guidance services, technical education, coop- 
erative education, customized industrial training, all other special- 
ized training not requiring a bachelors degree, with the exception 
of programs of nursing education regulated under the provisions of 
Section 37-129-1, Mississippi Code of 1S72; j^^^c^ ^c^rj^ 

(e) Set and publish certification standards for vocational and ^hnical 

education personnel; ^ 

(f) Require data and information on program performance from those 

programs receiving state funds; 

(g) Expend funds to expand career information; /^^^ r^>V-/ 

(h) Supervise and maintain the-MasiSSippi-Bwigioii of Vocational and 
^ Technical Education and to utilize to the greatest extent possible 

^ said division as the Administrative unit of the board responsible for 

j"^^^^^^ coordinating programs and services with local institutions; 

(i) Promulgate such rules and regulations necessary to carry out the 

provisions of this chapter in accordance with Section 25-43-1 et 

(j) Set standards and approve alL.vocational and technical education 
equipment and facilities purchased and/or leased with state and 
federal vocational funds; 
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(k) Encourage provisions for lifelong learning and changing personal 
career preferences and advancement of vocational and technical 
education students through articulated programs ^hFeaa high 
schools m iTHiiM t> uHmm ; AxM^-y 
0) Enrourage the establishment of new linkages with business and 
mdustry which wiU provide for a better understanding of essential 
labor market concepts; 
(m) Peri«5dically review the funding and reporting processes required of 
local ^hool districts by the board or division with the aim of 
smxphfymg or eliminating inefficient practices and procedures; 
(n) Assist in the development of high technology programs and re^urce 
centers to support current and projected industrial needs; and 
Assist in the development of a technical assistance program for 
busmess and industry which wiU provide for industrial training 
and services, including the transfer of information relative to new 
applications and advancements in technology. 
Enter into contracts and agreements with the State Board for 
Commmuty and Junior Colleges for conditions under which voca- 
tional and tftchnical flrfnrafrrm p^vyp.^,. p jruiior coU' iTw-ihaU 

^fi T^!*^"*! ::^^^ wMchisriSugh thg-^^B.,,,^^ • 

B^^a ^ ^ ^i VL f rwfaouul and Tl^Im u ml BJub^tiuu for such purposes. \ 

/ 



(0) 



(P) 



(gj Thg state ^oard of Kdiirf^ta on Phall notify the srhnni Hi.tricts hv Mpr.>. ^ 

would afffiCt the renewinP^ of finntrflf>t.« w i th vonflt.inn^l Versnn^pl 



{2) It is the intent of the Legislature that no vocational and technical 
_gdurati on course or pro gram existing on June 30, 1982, shall be eliminated 
°y the^ Ui A ilh lA uiA niuui\ „i tr r ^ ^ ^ imi i n ] K d n nt i riii under the 
authority vested in paragraph (d) of subsection (1) of this section prior to 
June 30, 1985. It is further the intent of the Legislature that no vocational 
and technical education teacher or other personnel employed on June 30, 
1983, shall be discharged due to certification standards promulgated by the 
board under paragraph (e) of subsection (1) of this section, if any such 
teacher or personnel shall have compUed with any newly published certifica- 
tion standards by June 30, 1985. Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to abrogate or affect in any manner the authority of local public 
school districts or junior colleges to eliminate vocational and technical 
education courses or programs or to discharge any vocational and technical 
education teacher or other personnel. 

Wow). ^ ^ without Govmor't aignmtan) (Sm iaitort NoU, 
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Section 13. Section 37-31-207, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as 
follows; 



i 

§37-31-207, Dutiea of board. S^:^^ B^rJ ^ r C^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tlhi Mtfwi i wiyjii T) <>i im1 II F Tm II I 1 1 iinr l T rrhn iffll Frfilir°^ shall have j 

the following duties: "^'^T 

(a) To seek the best available projections of enniployment and occupa- 

tions for Mississippians; 

(b) To utilize these projections and other considerations to set vocational 

and technical education priorities; 

(c) To utilize the services of all state agencies having information 

regarding the purposes of this chapter; 

(d) To cooperate with the governor's office of job development and 

training and the board of economic development to prevent dupli- 
cation and provide continuity of employment and training services; 

(e) To conduct evaluations of the success or feilure of vocational- 

technical pn^rams, including the extent to which training actually 
leads to jobs in the field in which the student was trained; 

(f) Obtain and publish data and information on program performance 

from those vocational-technical programs receiving state funds; and 
fr) Tr nntif ) - In rn l -'^ "^ rt istrirtn nnd pi^^''^^ yyr^\f^^ rn^^r" f"^^* 
TiTiiiili 1 'lliliiiiiillj rif iinj ftinrnnlinnn*^^"^^ nnfinnip Mfti'wliiTffal 
l ^i n m njll' i wl i i di wuiil d \ thy rMnywiTHf o f i ni iti i rt B \m \\\ i rn o f r 
hiuiial"yeiHyiiin 1 

SOURCES: Laws, 19S2, ch. 483, f 4, eff from ud after July 1, 19S3 (Sm Editor's Not<^ 
below). 



Section 14. Section 37-31-211, Misrnssippi Code .of 1972, is amended as 
follows; 



§ 37-31-211. Appropriations for vocational and technical education 

to be made to boanL JT^jt^o^ r€/<rf ^uc^^r^ 

The legislature shall appropriate to theHhfiaw a g i pp i B e o p d a f V ee afeoaal 
- and T o yhni a al Edii efttiQn those state funds to be expended by the board 
through the division of vocational and technical education of the state 
department of education. 

SOUECES: En, Laws, 19S2» cb. 493, { 17, off from and after Joly 1. (Sm Editor's 
Note, balow). 
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Section 15. Section 37-31-209, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended 
follows; 




§ 37-31-209. Membership, powers and duties of advisory councils. 

(1) Any adviaory council, other than the special management advisory 
board, servmg the^^rapd shall include five (5) members who are presidents 
of public junior collies located in the State of Mississippi, and three (3) 
members who are superintendents of education of a countywide, municipal 
separate or consolidated school district. 

(2) In addition to any other requirements of law, it is made the duty of the 
advisory council and it is hereby granted the authority to: 

(a) Ad\Tse tfe- MfflninmrrT Bnt a rH nf Vr r il K ii ml aaJ Tuhaieal B eto^rtimr 
in the development of comprehensive policies and programs for the 
improvement of vocational-technical education in the state; 

(b) Assist in the formulation of rules, regulations and standards relating 
to vocational-technical education programs by submitting written 
recommendations prior to their adoption and promulgation by the 
board; and (P:lXc) Assist in the promotion of public understanding 
of the purposes, policies and practices regarding vocational-techni- 
cal education in this state. 

( 3) The addi tional mem bers of the advisorv council may meet with the 
X^wa in a nonvoting capacity at r^ar mee5ngr75f-CEr*<japd when the 

^^boasd is not in executive session. 

(4) The additional members required by this section sahll be reimbursed 
for their expenses in the same manner and from the same source as other 
members. 

^^^) 1^ ^ ^ff from and after July 1, 1963 (Sm Editor'a Note, 
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Section 16. Section 37-31-13, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as 
follows; 




§ 37-31-13. How state appropriations shall be used^ ._v-^4S4x^i-^ 

Any appropriation that may be made under the provisions of sections 37- 
31-1 to 3 7-31-15j^shai l be iised by thfituaard for the promotion of vocational 
edncatxon as provided" toP IB Che '^ mith Hugh w -Act" and for the purpose 
set forth in sections 37-31-1 to 37-31-15. The state appropriation shall not 
be used to reimburse high schools which are now receiving other state 
funds, except in lieu of not more thaa one-half (Vi) the amount that may be 
due such high schools from federal funds. Only such portion of the state 
appropriation shall be used as may be absolutely necessary to carry out the 
provisions of sections 37-31-1 to 37-31-15, and to meet the federal require- 
ments. Provided that the state appropriation shall not be used to reimburse 
high schools which do not conduct structured programs of vocational agri- 
culture for twelve (12) months per year. Provided further, that said reim- 
bursement shall only be available to those high schools whose teachers of 
vocational agriculture are responsible for the following programs of instruc- 
tion during those months between the academic years: (a) supervision and 
instruction of students in agricultural experience programs; (b) group and 
individual instruction of farmers and agribusinessmen; (c) supervision of 
student members of "Future Farmers of America" who are involved in 
leadership training or other activity required by state or federal law; or (d) 
any program of vocational agriculture established by the division of voca- 
clonal and technical education of the state department of education. 

SOURCES: CodM, IdSO, \ 6709; 1942, § 649S; Laws, 1924, clu 283; 1930, ch. 278; 1978, ch. 
346, § 1; 1982, ch. 493, § 11, off from and afUr July 1, 1983. 
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Section 17. Section 37-31-61, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 



§ 37-31-61. Board authorized to establish and conduct vocational 
and technical schools, classes or courses. 
The-Miasi stifppt DOaul uf Vouut-iona l and T t Hihnieal EJumtiuu in hereby 

authorized and empowered)to establish and conduct ^^h^J'lj' ^ 
cjaxra^ for preparing, eqmpping and training citizens of the State of 
Sppt for e^ient in gainful vocational and technical occupation, 
which do not terminate in a bachelors degree, m conjunction with any 

pubUc school, agricultural high scMo^^jijiop college. 

The trustees of such schoolfasteirts, aFclassified and defined by law, 
including those already havini this authority, and the trustees of agricul- 
tural Mgh schools and/luSs/colleges may. with the coDsentmwritm£jjf- 
"ScT^frmieBirr Bo""^ Y nrnti''""^ or i t, 1i.iir.n1 yHnrihortrestabiisn ana 
conduct such schools, classes or courses, under the provisions herem stated 
and under the general supervision ot*h« board. 

SOURCES: Cod-. 1942. § 6241; L.W.. IW ch. 186; 1982, ch. 493, § 13. eff from nd after 
July 1, 1983 (Sm Editor'! Noto. b«low]. 




The 



Section 18. Section 37-31-63, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follow: 



§ 37— 31-63. Gieneral powers of those establishing vocational and 
technical schools* classes or courses. 

inni Tkiwui nP Vnrat^nnft] gpr^ Tn'^lininnl FJitnnHnwi^ the tTUSteeS 

of the y ^^^i dlT^r^°^ classified and defined by law, and the trustees of 
agricultural high scEoote-^ryp* junior colleges, are hereby authorized and 
empowered to accept and use any land, building or buildings, being either 
roperty of the State of Mississippi or of any of the school districts or 
agricultural high schools or^junior colleges, or being the property of private 
sources, which may be designated, donated or leased for the purpose 
expressed in section 37-31-61, and to use such funds as may be made 
available, and to accept donations and contributions for supplies, equipment, 

and materials incident to the purpose for which any such schools, classes or 
courses are established. 




<aie board, the trustees of the school districts, 'ks cla ssified and defined by 
law, and the trustees of agricultural high schools orTjunior colleges, are 
hereby authorized and empowered to accept and receive donations, contribu- 
tions and endowments, to charge tuition and registration fees, to receive 
payment for services rendered or commodities produced incident to training 
in said schools, courses or classes, and to accept any funds which may be 
made available for the purpose sought to be accomplished in section 37-31- 
61 from any sources. 

SOURCES; Codec, 1942. §§ 6242, 624S; Laws, 1940, ch. 186; 19S2, ch 493, § 14, eff from and 
alUr July 1, 1963 (Sea Editor"! Note, below). 
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Section 19. Section 37-31-65, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 



§37-31-65, Funds. 

The fimds derived from any sources for any trade school, such as the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Mississippi School for the Blind, Oakley 
TraiTiing School or Paichman Vocational School or other agenaes or institu- 
tions receiving fiinds for the purposes of this chapter, which are not 
operated in connection with any pubUc school, agricultural high school or 
junior college, or by virtue of any tuition, registration fees, or payment for 
services rendered or commodities produced, shall be the property of the 

Minnmlnpi ^1 i J " I" i "' " ' ^ ^ \ '' "^ TT J n eation. In the ev ent sxiy_ 

p^UcsSool, agricultural high school orijunior coUege establishesal^ trade 
school classes or courses under section 37-31-61, such fu nds shaU be_ae 
property of such pubUc school, agricultural high school or /junior coUege, to 
be expended by the trustees thereof, and shall be expended solely for the 
expense of operating and conducting the trade school, classes or coursrajji 
connection with such pubUc school, agricultural high school orCjSuor 
college. None of such funds shall be commingled with the ftinds of any other 
of such schools, and none of such funds shall be commingled with any of the 
other funds of any of the public sdiools, agricultural high schools or junior 
colleges. All of such funds so created shall be and are hereby declared to be 
public funds, as defined by law. 

80UBCES: Cod6^ 1842. § 6242; Lawfc 1940, ch. 186; 1982, ch. 493, § IS, aff from and after 
Joly 1, 1938 (Sm Editor's Note, balow). 
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Section 20, Section 37-31-71, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as foUows; 



§ "lEtegional vocatioiial education center^ defined. 

For the purposes of sectioxis 37-31-71 to 37-31-79, the term '*r^onal 
vocational education center" shall mean all facilities utilized for the carry- 
ing out of instruction in vocational or technical education on the level of 
secondary or post-secondary education or both which are jointly operated by 
or which accept students on a contractual basis from two or more school 
districts of this state, or for any school district which encompasses an entire 
count 

SOURCES: Codes, 1942, | S602-1; Laws, 1972^ ch. 337, f 1, eff trm and after passage 
(approved April 13, 1972). 




-Tc^J/f/e^ yt^^r^S^ ^/^// A^<^ ^ 



Section 21, Section 37-31-73, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 



§ 37-31-73. Agreements for establishment of center; board of trust- 



The various school districts, counties, municipalities, and/unior college 
districts of this state are hereby authorized to enter into agreements 
between such school districts and between such school districts and any of y 
the boards of supervisors of any county, the gov erning authorities of_ap y^ 
municipality, or the boards of trustees of any^umor college district provid- 
mg for the construction or operation of HFbgional vocational education 
centers. Any such agreement shall be subject to the approval of the 
M iafl is fl i p pi Boofd mi VacaLiunal mid T ^^lmlual Bduea t i e n , and, in case a 
cot^.'K>lidated school district is a party thereto, to the approval of the county 
board of education of the county or counties in which any rich consolidated 
school district is located. Any such agreement may, among other provisions, 
provide for the method of financing the construction and operation of such 
facilities, the matter in which such facilities are to be controlled, operated 
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Section 22. Section 37-31-75, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as follows; 



and staffed, and the basis upon which students are to be admitted thereto 
and transportation provided for students in attendance tiierem. Any such 
agreement or any subsequent modification thereof shall be spread at large 
upon the minutes of each party thereto after ha\dng been duly adopted by 
the governing authorities of each party. ^ 

Such agreements may provide for the establishment of boards of trustees ^<s'^ ^ '^'^^ ^ 
of such regional vocational education centers to be madej ip of representa^ 
tives of the boards of trustees of school districts orOTinior college districts 
which may be parties thereto. Said boards of trustees of the parties to such 
agreement may delegate any and all powers of said trustees as may be 
necessary or desirable for the operation of any such regional vocational 
education center to the board of trustees of any such center so created, 
except for the power to request or require the levy of taxes or the power to 
issue or require the issuance of any bonds, notes or other evidences of 
indebtedness, or to call for an election on the question of the issuance 
th ereof^ 

SlSt^ Codes, 1942, 1660M2; Laws, ch. 357. §2; 1882, ch. 4S3, f 16, eff firom and 
aftar July 1, 1963 (Sm Editor's Nota, below). 



Section 23. Section 37.31-79, Mississippi Code of 1972, is amended as foBows; 



§37-31-79. Construction. 

Sections 37-31-71 to 37-31-79 shall be liberally construed to effectuate 
the provisions thereof and are hereby declared to be severable. Such 
sections are supplemental to the authority provided in sections 37-7-401 
r: through 3 7-7-413 and other applicable statutes^ and any agreement entered 

^ — • into pursuant to sections 37-^1-71 to 37-31-79^hall likewise be effective to 
c-^^A/cfo rt^ confer on the contracting parties all powers ctotained in the sections 37-7- 
_ 401 through 37-7-413 provided such agreement is also approved by the state 

jCL/X^M^ j'nnnl fi^^'^^"^ .^/v^w>;q^/%>^ accordant therewith. 

rSOUBCES: Codes, 1M2, {OSOMS; Laws, 1972, eh. SS7, fS, aff from and after passage 
(aiipcovcd April IS, 1972). 
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Section 24. It is the intention of the Legislature that Section 1 of this act be 
codified in Title 37, Chapter 31, Mississippi Code of 1972; that Section 7 of 
this act be codified in Title 37, Chapter 3, Mississippi Code of 1972; and that 
Section 9 of this act be codified in Title 37, Chapter 19, Mississippi Code of 
1972; and that Section 10 of this act be codified as Section 37-31-213. 

Section 25. This r r:t shall take effect and be in force firom and after Jxily 1, 
1992. 
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GLOSSARY 



Accreditation: The act of acereditiiig or the state of being accredited, esp* 
the granting of approval to an institution of learning by an official review 
board after the sdiool has met spedfic requirements. 

Basic Skills: Specific learning objectives which represent the most 
.fundamental knowledge in the areas of reading, language arts, and 
mathematics which are tested through the Basic Skills Assessment 
Program. 

Benchmark: A standard by which something can be measured or judged. 

Compulsory Standards: Standards which are specified in state or federal 
law 

Criterion: A standard, rule, or test on which a judgement or decision can 
be based. 

Deaf/Blind: A child who has a combination of auditory and visual 
handicaps which cause such severe communication and other 
developmental and educational problems that the child cannot properly 
function in special education programs for the hearing or visually 
impaired. 

Disabled: Those student evaluated in accordance with federal regulations 
as being specific learning disabled, language/speech impaired, 
educationally handicapped, emotionally handicapped, hearing impaired, 
physically handicapped, visually impaired, multi-handicapped, or deaf- 
blind who because of those impairments need special education and related 
services. 

Developmentally Delayed: A noncategorical exceptionality in which 
children ages three through five have been identified as having a 
handicapping condition which is described according to functional and/or 
developmental levels. Children included in this population either have 
established delays in two or more of the following areas: cognitive, fine 
and/or gross motor skills, language, or social; or a diagnosed medical 
condition or disorder of known etiology which will affect development in a 
negative fashion and has a high probabiUty of resulting in a developmental 
delay. 

Educationally Handicapped: Children having significantly subaverage 
intelligence existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior and in 
academic functioning or performance. Educationally handicapped 
children may be classified as Educable Mentally Retarded, Trainable 
Mentally Retarded, or Severely/Profoundly Retarded. 
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Effectiveness: This is a measure of an organi2;ation's degree of attainment 
of its mission. 

Efficiency: This measure of the degree to which an organization 
maximizes output with a given input (resources). 

Emotionally Handicapped: A child who is seriously emotionally 
handicapped exhibits some of the following characteristics over a long 
period of time and to a marked degree, and tiiese characteristics adversely 
affect educational performance: 

• an inability to learn which cannot be exr med by intellectual, 
sensory, or health factors; 

• an inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and/or teachers; 

• inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 
drctimstances; and, 

• a general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression and/or 
tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated with 
personal or school problems. 

Enrichment Program: An academic course with defined objectives, 
evaluation criteria, and mastery requirements which exposes students to 
material or instruction that would not otherwise be part of a student's 
curriculum during the normal sequence of his or her educational 
experiences. 

Function: The major classes of duties, roles, or actions used by an 
organization to delineate areas of responsibility and programming (e.g., 
administration, education, research). 

Gifted: Children and youth who are found to have an exceptionally high 
degree of intellect and/or academic ability, defined as follows: 

Academically Gifted — children who are found to have an 
exceptionally high degree of academic ability with programs for 
instruction within grades nine through twelve of the public 
secondary schools. 

Intellectually Gi/ted-children who are found to have exceptionally 
high degree of intellect with programs for instruction within grades 
two through twelve. 

Gifted in the Visual and Perfomung Arts^-ESedywi^ with the 1992-93 
school year, this gifted student category will no loLtger exist in 
Mississippi. It included those students identified as having 
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exceptional abilities in the visual (i.e., painting, sculpture) or 
performing (i.e., music, dance, drama) arts. 

Goal: A broad, attainable and realistic aim of an organization which is not 
confined to a single fiscal year, and which is wholly dependent on 
achievement of several related program objectives. 

Hearing Impaired: This category includes both deaf and hard of hearing 
persons. A deaf child h;as a hearing impairment which is so severe that he 
or she is iinpaired in processing linguistic information through hearing, 
with or without amplification, which adversely affects educational 
performance. Hard of hearing means a hearing impairment, whether 
permanent or fluctuating, which adversely affects the child's educational 
performance. Hard of hearing children have sufficient hearing to allow 
them to process information through the auditory channel. 

Individualized Education Plan: A written plan outlining the special 
education and related services that are designed to meet the unique needs of 
each handicapped child. This individualized plan must be based on 
information provided by the Assessment Team and any other available 
diagnostic information relative to the child's educational needs. 

Instructional Intervention: A procedure whereby a teacher implements 
specific teaching steps within the setting of a regular education program 
designed to assist a child in overcoming observed learning difficulties. The 
State Department of Education requires that each instructional intervention 
must be carefiilly documented, including a definition of the targeted 
problem, specific objectives of the intervention (including begin and end 
dates), evaluation criteria, the name and position of the person who 
performed the instructional intervention, and if the intervention failed, a 
discussion of why it failed. 

Language/Speech Impaired: These children have a communication 
disorder, such as stuttering, impaired articulation, a language problem, or 
a voice impairment, which adversely affects a child's educational 
performance. 

Level 1, 2, etc.: accreditation levels as defined by the State Department of 
Education. See Appendix N. 

Mean: A central tendency descriptive statistic obtained by adding the 
scores for all subjects together and dividing the total by the nimiber of 
subjects in the group. 

Measures of Central Tendency: A type of statistic that describes or 
summarizes a group's performance in terms of where the scores tend to be 
concentrated. 
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Minimum Standards; Those standards which depict soiind educational 
practices that suppo:d; the basic educational program. 

Mission: The primary purpose or reason for the existence of an 
organization. 

Multi-Handicapped: A child who has a combination of disabilities which 
causes such a severe educational problem that the child cannot be 
accommodated in a special education program designed solely for one of the 
disabilities. This term does not include dea£l)lind children. 

Objective: A specific, measurable statement of intent which is related to the 
goal cf a program. The components of a measurable objective are: an 
active verb, a program indicator, a quantifier, and a time fi4me. 

Operationalize: A process or method of quantifying each goal or objective by 
including in the statement the number of actions to be achieved in a given 
time frame. The presence of operationalized goals and objectives provides 
an orgamzation with the opportunity to measure its achievement and 
monitor its performance. 

Performance Level: The performance-based accreditation level which 
provides an overall reflection of the extent to which a district has met the 
performance standards. 

Performance Standards: Standards which establish outcomes which are 
multiple measures that represent the desired attainment of Mississippi 
school districts. 

Physically Handicapped: Children whose orthopedic or other health 
impairments adversely affect their educational performance. The child 
who makes normal progress without special education, even though he or 
she has one of the disabiHties defined in the State Department of Education 
manual under the term physically handicapped is not ruled physically 
handicapped. 

Programs for Students with Disabilifies: 

• Self' Contained'-'jk program in which the majority of the students in 
the program are not resourced (see next definition). The minimum 
number of students served in this setting is five and the maximxmi 
is fourteen, except in the case of severely handicapped students, 
where the maximum is ten or twelve with one full time aide and 
fourteen with two full time aides. 

• Resourced-The majority of the students in the program are involved 
daily with nonhandicapped peers in two or more classes, at least 
one of which is academic. The minimum nimiber of students that 
may be served in a resource program is eight and the maximum is 
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eighteen. Teachers who serve language/speech handicapped 
students may serve a Tninimum of twenty five and a maximum of 
sixty students. 

• Home^Bcised^^ChiLdren ages three ahd/or four receive instructional 
services from an itinerant teacher who comes to the child's home. 
The teacher also provides parent training to assist in the child's 
instruction. The TTiiTiiniiim caseload for an itinerant teacher 
serving children through the home-based approach is ten while the 
maximiiTTi is sixteen 

• Commu7tity'Ba8ed'"Chi[dren ages three and/or four sure served in a 
community setting due to parent's placement of their child in such 
a setting. The miniTnnm caseload for this type of program is ten 
while the maximimi is sixteen. 

• School-Based Full and Half-Day for three- and four-year-olds'-ln 
this program, the children travel to school for the purpose of 
receiving special education services. 

• Home/Hospitali for children who, because of severe handicapping 
conditions or chronic illnesses are unable to attend school with any 
regularity. Any child in this program must have an eligibility 
ruling for a specific handicapping condition. The minimum 
number of children served in tliis type of class is five and the 
maximum is eight. 

• Vocational Preparation: for handicapped children who are 
fourteen and fifl;een years old and who may be eligible for placement 
in a local school district's vocational training program. 

• Audiology: Provides special education and related services needed 
to help handicapped children with hearing impairments. In most 
cases, the audiologist serves in an itinerant capacity. The 
minimuTTi number of students in an audiology program is twenty 
and the maximum is fifty. 

• - Coordinated: S hool districts may combine efforts to provide classes 

for handicapped students to allow more flexibility in the 
development of programs for these students. 

Regular Education: Instructional programs provided for students 
excluding programs for special, gifted, and vocational education. 

School District: An administrative unit that is under the supervision of a 
designated school board which directs the operations and activities of 
schools and /or educational programs imder its jurisdiction . 
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Special Education: Instruction individually designed to meet the unique 
needs of children who cannot function socially, emotionally, and/or 
educationally in a regular education classroom and who meet the State 
Department of Education's criteria for disabled* Disabled students fall into 
one of the following ten sub-categories: deaf /blinds developmentally delayed 
(ages 3-5 onlyX educationally handicapped (mentally retarded), emotionally 
handicapped^ hearing impaired^ language I speech impaired^ multi- 
handicapped, physically handicapped, specific learning disabled^ or 
visually impaired. The terms ''exceptional children'' and ""special 
education" include both gifted and handicapped children. 

Specific Learning Disabled: A child who has a disorder in one or more of 
the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in using 
language, spoken or written, which may manifest itself in an imperfect 
ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell or do mathematical 
calcxilations. The term includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, 
brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental 
aphasia. The term does not include children who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps; 
mental retardation; emotional disturbance; or environmental, cxiltural or 
economic disadvantage. A child may be determined to have a specific 
learning disability if he or she does not achieve commensurate with his or 
her age and ability levels and the student has a severe discrepancy between 
achievement and intellectual ability in one or more of the following areas: 
oral expression, listening comprehension, written expression, basic 
reading skills, reading comprehension, mathematics calculation, or 
mathematics reasoning. 

Standards: Criteria by which schools are assessed. 

Standard Deviation: A measure of the extent to which scores in 
distribution, on the average, deviate from their mean. Thus, one step in the 
calculation of the standard deviation is to subtract the mean from each 
score. The resulting deviation scores are then squared and entered into a 
formula to yield the standard deviation. 

Variance: A measure of variability which is the mean of the squared 
deviations about the mean. Variance is calculated by taking the sum of 
squared differences between each number and the mean divided by the total 
num.ber of nxmibers. 

Visually Impaired: A child who has a visual impairment which even with 
correction adversely affects his or her educational performance. Visually 
impaired children are classified in one of the following ways: blind (so little 
vision that they must use Braille as their reading medium), partially 
sighted (can use regular or large print as their reading medium), legally 
blind (visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye after correction and/or 
a peripheral field so contracted that the widest diameter subtends an arc no 
greater than 20 degrees), or other severe visual problems. 
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AGENCY RESPONSE 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Suite 501 Sillers Office Building » P. O. Box 771 > Jackson. Mississippi 39205-0771 

February 14, 1992 



Dr. Kathleen Sullivan 
Methodologlst 
Twlisslssippi Legislature 

Joint Committee on Perfomiance, Evaluation, and Expenditure Review 
PEER Committee 
222 N. President Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39201 

Dear Dr. Sullivan: 

The State Board of Education wishes to express sincere appreciation for the 
courtesies extended: the telephone call to the Board Chairman, Sunday, February 9; 
providing the Chainman a draft copy of the executive summary, February 10; and 
providing Board members copies of the summary and conducting an exit briefing of 
the report for Board members and State Superintendent of Education, Wednesday, 
February 1 2. Thank you so very much. 

The PEER staff report, "A Review of the State Department of Education's Internal 
Management and Operations and Oversight of District and Student Performance," 
initiated May 20, 1990, and completed during the first week of February 1992 is an 
extensive, comprehensive study. We applaud your effort and commend you for your 
dedication to your task. Such a study is deserving of a more in-depth response than 
we can possibly provide within the time frame allotted to us. 

There are areas within the report (which the State Superintendent will address in his 
response to you) that we feel need to be redefined or clarified; however, the State 
Board concurs with many of the report's recommendations to us. Prior to receiving the 
executive summary, the Board had already begun to move in similar directions. 

Since its inception, the State Board of Education has taken seriously its responsibility 
to improve the quality of education in Mississippi. We are not a "perfect" body, but we 
are committed to the task presented to us. We welcome and will carefully study any 
constructive criticism received from any responsible source. 
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February 14, 1992 

Again, thank you for the courtesy extended to us Wednesday afternoon. Through 
mutual trust and respect, we can work together to improve the quality of education for 
all of the children of Mississippi. Please do not hesitate to contact us if we can'l^ of 
further assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Lucimarian Roberts, Chairman 
State Board of Education 



LR/jb 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Rtehaxd L. Thompcoix Sd.D.« State Superintendent of Education 
Suite 501 SUkrs Office BuUdlng • R 0> Bog 771 • Jadcaon, MS 39205-0771 • (601) 359*3513 



February 14, 1992 



Mr, John Turcotte 
Executive Director 
Legislative PEER Committee 
P. O, Box 1204 
Jackson, MS 39215-1204 

Dear Mr, Turcotte: 

Thank you for the opportunities you have given my staff and 
me during this week of February 10, 1992, to review the 
Executive Sxmmary and the draft PEER staff report on the 
State Department of Education, I am also appreciative of 
the time your staff provided for us to share our concerns 
with them; they listened and were responsive to the 
information we provided to them. 

Your staff was very professional and has extended us every 
courtesy. However, in preparing our response, we have been 
severely hampered by the fact that the report is long and 
detailed (the result of more than a year and a half of work 
by the PEER staff) and we have only had five working days in 
which to prepare our response. We understand the time 
limitations; however, the quality of our response has been 
affected because of this limitation. Therefore, we have 
focused our attention on major concerns and may have missed 
other items that should have been identified as 
inaccuracies. 

Our review of your recommendations reveals that we are in 
agreement with many of them and that some have been already 
researched by staff and are under consideration by the State 
Board of Education and/or Legislature. My staff and I will 
continue to provide leadership, service and accountability 
as we work daily with local school districts and the State 
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Mr . Turcotte 
Page 2 

February 14, 1992 

Board of Education to improve the educational system in 
Mississippi. We appreciate your very indepth review of our 
operation; I assiire you that we will consider every finding 
and the accompanying supportive data as we continue to be 
accountable to the many publics whom we serve. 

As indicated in the February 14 letter from Mrs. Lucimarian 
Roberts, State Board of Education chairman, our response to 
the PEER report findings are included in the attached 
document entitled "State * Superintendent of Education's 
Response to the February 1992 PEER staff Report on the State 
Department of Education." 

Thank you for your courtesy and help you have provided us 
during this past week. I believe that together we can make 
a difference. Toward that end, I request your support as we 
move forward to improve educational programs for 
Mississippi's boys and girls. 

Very truly yours, 

Richard L. Thompson 

State Superintendent of Education 

RLT/sb 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION'S RESPONSE TO THE FEBRUARY 1992 PEER 
STAFF REPORT ON THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



I. SYSTEMWIDE EVALUATION AND PLANNING 



FINDING : While the Board of Education superficially complies 
with Mississippi law req[uiring the annual publication of a 
five-year plan, the Department of Education does not comply with 
the intent of the law that this plan be a true working plan. 
Such a plan should be based on broad input, should govern program 
operations, and should set forth measurable, outcome-based goals 
and objectives for maximizing strengths and addressing 
shortcomings in education at the state and local levels. 



A. EVALUATION AND PLANNING MANDATES 



B. DEFICIENCIES IN THE BOARD'S PLANNING PROCESS 



1* The board has failed to integrate a plan for 

accomplishing national education goals into the 
state's five-year plan. 



The board's planning process lacks an effective 
feedback mechanism to provide the board and SDE 
management with essential information to improve 
current programs and to serve as a basis for developing 
new initiatives. 



3. The Department of Education does not ensure that 
districts develop true working five-year plans or that 
they incorporate state goals and objectives into these 
plans. 

4. The Department of Education's five-year plan includes 
only limited use of measurable objectives. 

5. The five-year plan does not rank objectives in priority 
order. 



6. The Department of Education has assigned less than 5% 
of its staff to org; lizational units devoted to 
improving regular academic instruction, even though its 
five-year plan is intended to promote "educational 
improvement" • 

RESPONSE; 



The State Board of Education has begun the process of integrating 
the National Education Goals into the five-year plan. The goals have 
been linked to the EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS AREAS. However, the 
department recognizes that considerably more integration is needed. 
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The planning process employed by the Office of Research, 
Planning, Policy and Development does solicit input/feedback from the 
various bureaus and divisions within the .SDE. However, greater 
feedback is needed and encouraged among and between personnel in each 
division and unit regarding soliciting individual input from the 
various division and units* 



In the narrative section that expounds upon the above finding, a 
section reads, **..«The SDE plans only measurable objectives were, by 
the department's own statement, not to be viewed as objectives in 
themselves for which any organizational unit should be held 
accountable." This year's plan (1991-1995) initiated an effort to 
assign each appropriate unit responsibility for specific objectives* 

The SDK agrees that additional staff resources are needed in the 
regular academic instructional area. Both the current FY '93 Budget 
Request already filed and the restructuring plan currently under 
consideration and study by the SBE addresses this staffing shortage 
area* The SDE does point out however, that approximately 9% of state 
positions for which the SDE could possibly target toward chis area are 
currently assigned (not the 5% referenced in the PEER report)* The 
SDE does not have the authority to reassign vocational, most federal 
or cexrtain state funded positions to this area of need* 



II. SPENDING PRIORITIES AND CONTROLS 




A. Department of Education Administrative Budgeting 

FINDING ; The Board of Education has not fully complied with 
statutory mandates on budgeting because it has not based its 
budgeting on an effective five-year plan and it has not 
documented and adopted a central budget policy* Also, the 
Department of Education has not based its budgeting on its 
actual functioning programs* 

!• The department does not budget on the basis of the 
five-year plan* 

2* The department has weaknesses in its systems and 

procedures required in order to base budgeting on the 
five-year plan. 



RESPONSE: 



While the department concurs that improvements are needed to 
better coordinate the five-year plan process and the budgetary 
process, the state appropriation and legislative budget requirements 
and State Accounting System would require major changes in order to 
structure department budgets along a true programmatic system* The 
State Board of Education and department as early as 1985, realized the 
need for such changes and requested major changes in the education 
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appropriations* In 1985, the SOE had as many as. 16 separate 
appropriations. It is important to understand that the Legislative 
Budget Office procedures req[uire each separate appropriation have a 
separate budget request package and separate accounting of funds as if 
each appropriation is a separate agency. 



In 1986, the State Board of Education requested that the 
depairtment have a consolidated budget which would be the first step in 
allowing flexibility to budget more on a true programmatic system. 
The State Department of Education has been successful in decreasing 
the nximber of separate appropriations from 16 to the current 6. 

In 1988, the State Department of Education volunteered to be a 
pilot agency in the program budgeting project coordinated by the 
Fiscal Management Board and the Joint Legislative Budget Committee. 
Numerous staff discussions took place with FMB, LBO and SDE staffs 
trying to determine the most appropriate program definitions. For 
example; 



Do we define as a program the Minimum Foundation Prog^-am which 
includes the state's basic support for regular classroom 
teachers, special education teachers, vocational teachers, 
transportation, etc. and include the state's administrative 
expense for this program, 

or, do we combine all state supported and federally supported 
activities for programs such as the exceptional children 
programs which would include: 

- Educable Child Program (currently included in the General 
Education appropriation) 

- Learning Resource Centers (currently included in the 
General Education appropriation) 

- Special Education Teacher Cost (currently included in the 
Minimum Program appropriation) 

- Various Federal Grants to assist handicapped students 
(currently included in the General Education 

appropr iat ion ) 

- SDE Administrative Support for exceptional chldren 
(currently included in the General Education 

appropriation) 




- Transportation for exceptional children (currently 
included in the Minimum Program appropriation) 

The current program definitions represent a concensus between 
Finance and Administration, LBO, and SDE staff and what we felt 
Appropriations Committees preferred. 
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The SDE also volunteered as a pilpt agency under the Statewide 
Automated Accounting System (SAAS) and has continually requested and 
worked with the SAAS staff ixi the Department of Finance and 
Administration to provide '*roll--up'' capad^ility across separately 
appropriated budgets. The SDE has, in fact, on occasions assigned 
data processing staff to the Department of Finance and Administration 
to actually program budget management reports that should be provided 
by SAAS* This **roll«-up'* capability has just recently become available 
in February 1992. 

While continued improvement in the SAAS will allow more 
flexibility in managing budgets and changes in the manner in which 
programs are appropriated would allow the SDS to better manage its 
resources on both a organizational and major program function, THE SDE 
BUDGET SYSTEM IS FULLY ACCOUNTABLE AND MAINTAINS BUDGETS AS THEY ARE 
CURRENTLY APPROPRIATED AND AS PROGRAMS ARE CURRENTLY DEFINED . The SDE 
would prefer to base its budgeting on its actual functioning programs; 
however, the Legislature has in the past preferred that appropriations 
be organized more toward specific programs as they are authorized by 
specific legislation such as the Educable Child prograun. Learning 
Resource Centers, Minimum Program, etc. 

B« School Finance Programs , 

FINDING : Of the three methods for determining the size of 
the student population, the average daily attendance method, 
which is the approach used by Mississippi and eleven other 
states, is the most complex in its recordkeeping and 
reporting requirements. 

Of the two methods for allocating funds (the direct pupil 
unit method and the teacher unit method), Mississippi uses 
the less precise teacher unit method. 

1. The teacher unit method for determining local need 
affords less precision in directing funds to districts 
on the basis of student need than does the direct pupil 
unit method. 

2. The weighted pupil method for directing resources to 
specific student populations has gained wider 
acceptance among the states in recent years. 

RESPONSE; 

The department uses the methods required by law to implement the 
Minimum Program allocation of teacher units. PEER^s opinion as to the 
best method for allocation of state education dollars is just one of 
many. The weighted pupil method recommended by PEER may be more 
precise than the current method of allocating state education dollars. 
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however, it is true that costs for special populations have increased 
in other states after implementing the weighted pupil method* After 
all, the weights for most special education students are greater than 
1.0; therefore, those students are still counted more than once since 
they are receiving services by more than one teacher and/or the 
pupil-teacher ratio for special education is smaller than in the 
regular classroom* It should a^^80 be made clear that keeping up with 
all students on a period by period basis requires more paperwork and 
is more complicated than the current process; such a process would 
require a costly student computer data base* Furthermore, monitoring 
children on a period-by-period basis will be more costly* 

Over the past 20 years, there have been numerous finance studies, 
but no major changes have been made in the Minimum Program, except to 
add etjuity funding. Legislators are fully aware of the 
interpretations the department has made relative to how to implement 
the various components of the Minimum Program* At this point, no 
suggestions have been made for the department to change those 
interpretations* The department stands ready to work with the 
Legislature and PEER to improve the process for distributing state 
funds for education* 

C* Administration of Minimum Program 

FINDING ; 

1* Mississippi's system of public school finance is 

sufficiently detailed in its requirement for keeping 
track of student attendance and using attendance 
figures to compute regular education teacher units. 
However, Minimum Prograun provisions regarding funding 
for the special education and vocational education 
programs lack any such detail* 

RESPONSE; 

Section 37-19-l(b) defines a "teacher** as •****any full-time 
employee of a school board of a school district who is required by law 
to obtain a teacher's license from the State Board of Education and 
who is assigned to an instructional area of work as defined by the 
State Department of Education the equivalent of a minimum of three (3) 
normal periods per school day, auid shall include a teacher holding a 
provisional certificate." NOTE: The State Department of Education 
has explicit authority to define an instructional area* Section 
37-19-7 clearly authorizes teachers to be paid in accordance with the 
Minimum Education Program salary schedule bayed on the professional 
training of each teacher and that the salary allotment for each 
teacher each year shall be determined by the type valid teacher's 
certificate issued to such teacher . No where in the Minimum Education 
program code section is any reference made to funding "basic academic 
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core" teachers. There ia no definition of "basic academic core". 
Art, Music, Health and teachers are clearly defined as 

instructional eureas of work and these teachers are appropriately 
certified in the area they teach. To conclude these teachers are not 
fundable through the Minimum Education Program is not based on fact. 
Section 37-19-21 does require that $200.00 of the supportive service 
allotment must be used for salaries of teachers of Business Education, 
Health and Physical Education,- Music and/or Art, Librarians or 
Guidance Personnel, who are not otherwise included in the allotment of 
funds for teachers' salaries. Through the reporting of personnel 
data, the State Department of Education determined that each school 
district expended the $200.00 requirement on teachers in these 
categories and excluded those teachers from otherwise being funded as 
regular ADA teacher units. To conclude this section of the code 
excludes "all" of these teachers employed at the local school district 
has no legal merit. There is no legal opinion that supports the PEER 
Committee's conclusion. All appropriation education and appropriation 
corommittees in the Legislature have been fully informed on the 
department's interpretation from and after passage of this provision. 
To date, there has been no legislative action to redirect the 
depaxrtment ' s interpretation, nor has an audit report revealed any 
problem with the interpretation. The Superintendent's Annual Report 
to the Legislature does report the cost by type of teacher units 
funded in regular ADA and in Special Education and Vocational 
Education. The State Department of Education has always been very 
responsible and deliberate to provide any Legislator or Legislative 
Committee with all additional information regarding the funding of 
teacher units. To imply otherwise is inaccurate. 

C. Administration of Minimmn Program (continued) 
FINDING ; 

2. The current method for counting vocational, special, 
and regular education students for purposes of 
generating teacher units, though permitted by statute, 
is very imprecise for those students receiving services 
from more than one of these major instructional 
programs. This imprecision results in a distorted 
picture of teaching resources needed in each of these 
instructional programs and results also in a lack of 
legislative control over the types of teachers and 
services personnel supported through Minimvim Program 
teacher unit funds. 

RESPONSE ; 

The process described in the Minimum Program requires double 
s^yvjnq, not double counting. Nowhere in the Minimum Program code 
sections (37-19-1 through 37-19-53) is there any reference to "the 
percentage of time the student spends in each program" counting for 
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funding purposes. Section 37-19-5(2) and 37-19-5(3) clearly 
authorizes the funding of Vocational Education and Special Education 
programs as additional services* Section 37-19-5(1) sets forth how 
the ADA teachers are to be calculated by the department. Section 
37-19-5(2) clearly authorizes an additional 1/2 teacher unit " shall be 
added " to the teacher units as determined in 37-19-5(1) for each 
Vocational teacher employed in a VccatJ onal Education program 
approved by the State Department of Education. Furthermore, Section 
37-19-5(3) clearly authorizes one additional teacher unit " shall be 
added " to the teacher unit allotment as determined in 37-19-5(1) for 
each 'weacher employed in State Department of Education approved 
programs for exceptional children. Note that Vocational Education and 
Special Education teacher unit funding is based on program and not on 
the attendance of students. It is unquestionably clear that the 
Legislature fully authorizes Vocational and Special Education programs 
to be funded in addition to the regular ADA teacher units and the SDE 
is granted complete authority to approve these programs. No reference 
is made to prorating either the regular ADA teacher unit, the 1/2 
Vocational Education teacher unit or the Special Education teacher 
unit based on the number of hours a student spends in a Vocational 
or Special Education program. To conclude otherwise is not based on 
fact. Section 37-19-5(3) does provide that exceptional students 
enrolled in a self-contained class, as defined by the state Department 
of Education, shall not be counted in average daily attendance when 
determining the regular ADA teacher unit. The department has a 
clearly written definition of "self-contained" and appropriate coding 
has been provided to the local school district to report ADA on 
self-contained students apart from other ADA. ADA of self-contained 
students is no^ used in calculating regular ADA teacher units. To be 
cited for "double counting instead of prorating each student's time in 
each program" is not consistent with legal authority. To imply that a 
"distorted picture of teaching resources needed in each of these 
instructional programs" is not accurate. Throughout the entire 
budgeting process — from initial budget request to the final 
defending before appropriation committees — the Legislature is 
thoroughly informed about the needs and cost in each of the 
instructional programs. The Superintendent's Annual Report clearly 
delineates the actual cost of each funding element of the Minimum 
Education program. The conclusion that the Legislature has no control 
over the funding of the types of teacher units supported through 
Minimum Program is questionable. 
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C« Administration of Minimum Program (continued) 

3* Under the current system^ one student may count as two 
or more pupil units* 

RESPONSE : 

The negative conclusion regarding the "overlap in counting 
students — to generate additional resources" reached by PEER is not 
accurate* Computations were made as if there were one large school 
district and without taking into consideration such things as 
scheduling and services offered to "resourced special education" 
students* Section 37*-19*-5(l) clearly limits the number of students 
enrolled in kindergarten and grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 to no more than 27 
students at any time during the school term without State Board of 
Education approval. Furthermore, accreditation standards limit the 
number of students for grades 5-12* A teacher unit is funded on 24 

students in attendance not enrolled* If ADA is 94% of attendance, 

then a typical class with 27 enrolled will only have 25 students in 
ADA* Furthermore, moving a student out of a classroom of 27 during a 
part of the day to receive additional program services does not reduce 
the need or cost of the regular classroom teacher. Students are not 
moved to and from programs in neat 27 student increments* These 
students move from a regular teacher's classroom and return to that 
classroom* No other student can be assigned to that student's desk 
while he/she is out* As stated earlier, it is unquestionably clear 
that these programs such as non self-contained exceptional programs, 
gifted, and vocational are intended to be in addition to regular 
classroom instruction. Moving students will not reduce the need for 
regular classroom teachers. 

C. Administration of Minimum Program (continued) 
FINDING : 

4* The budgetary consequences of the current method of 

counting students in multiple programs are significant. 

RESPONSE ; 

PEER staff used questionable methodology in calculating the 2,933 
"additional" regular teacher units at a cost of $81.4 million. To 
aggregate statewide totals of students receiving additional program 
services and calculate cost estimates is misleading and inaccurate. 
Even if you subscribe to the PEER conclusion of "double counting", the 
fiscal impact would have to be calculated on a school-by-school, 
district-by-district basis to determine if moving students to and from 
regular classroom had any effect on the number of regular teachers 
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required to be employed* Two examples are provided to show the 
inaccuracy of the PEER calculations. There were over 22,000 
language/ speech handicapped children included in the 74,800 students 
used in the PEER example. These students repori: only go from the 
regular class to the speech therapist 2-^3 times per week for 20-30 
minutes each time* It is clear that their removal from the regular 
classroom for this 90 minutes per week will not allow any additional 
students to be served in that regular class* This same thing happens 
with most of the 15,716 gifted students* They go to the gifted 
teacher an average of 5 hours per week* One other error in the PEER 
calculation should be mentioned* The 74,800 student count is an 
enrollment figure, not ADA* Use of enrollment furiiher inflates an 
already questionable figure. To even vaguely imply that the 
department caused $81*4 million to be misappropriated is misleading 
and inaccurate* Add-on programs are expensive, but very important* 

C* Administration of Minimum Program (continued) 

FINDING ; 

5* Districts use teacher unit funding produced by overlap 
in pupil counting. to support non-academic and 
supplementary staff* 

RESPONSE ; 

Once the number of regular ADA teacher units earned is 
determined, the State Department of Education is mandated to fund the 
teachers of highest training and number of years experience [as 
authorized in Section 37-19-5(1)] who are assigned to an instructional 
area of work as defined by the State Department of Education a minimum 
of three periods per school day [as authorized in Section 37-19-l(b)]. 
There is no legal mandate to classify teachers into "basic academic 
core** and "non-academic and supplementary staff; a conclusion reached 
by PEER staff* The law clearly authorizes the funding of an Art 
teacher^ for example, if that teacher has a higher level of 
certification and greater number of years teaching experience than a 
regular third grade self-contained c-lassroom teacher* It must be 
noted that in doing this, one of the ADA teacher units is used up* No 
additional unit is funded because the district has employed an Art 
teacher. Because Librarians and Counselors are defined as 
instructional areas of work and appropriate certification is required 
as all other teachers, the system does allow these work areas to be 
funded, if the Librarian and/or Counselor has a higher level of 
certification and greater number years of experience than "classroom" 
teachers* Again, no additional teacher units are generated * This 
procedure is clearly authorized* To imply misappropriation of 
resources is not supported by legal authority* The appropriate 
legislative committees have been informed of this procedure for many 
years* To date, there has been no legislative authority or audit 
finding to substantiate the PEER staff's conclusion. 
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It should also be noted that PEER'S computation of the 11% leeway 
was done based on enrollment figures, not ADA* Regular teacher units 
are computed on ADA, not enrollment; therefore, the conclusion that a 
district could use maucimiua enrollment to generate 11% additional 
teacher units for "non-academic*' teacher is inaccurate. 

D« Special Education Pupil Counting 

FINDINGS 

1« The State Department of Education counts some students 
more than once toward special education teacher units, 

RESPONSE : 

There is an unduplicated count of special education students. 
However, it would be inappropriate to use that count to prohibit a 
district from counting a mentally retarded (MR) student in both the MR 
and the language/ speech (L/S) classes if that student also has a L/S 
handicap. Federal law requires that such a student be provided both 
services and it is incxambent upon the state to provide that service, 

D. Special Education Student Counting (continued) 

FINDING ; 

2. The State Department of Education does not base its 
teacher unit calculations on actual time spent by 
students in the special education classroom. 

RESPONSE ; 

The ^ department follows etate law in making special education 
teacher unit computations. PEER failed to point out that the special 
education allocation of special education units is modeled after the 
process for allocation of regular ADA teacher units. In the regular 
education process, a minimum allocation is assured from the previous 
fiscal year with increases allowed if the second and third month ADA 
reports are greater than the previous year figures; no decrease occurs 
if there is a reduction in ADA during the current year. The special 
education allocation is based on a February count and can be increased 
prior to October of the following year. However, if the special 
education population has decreased following the February count, there 
can he NO increase in special education units. 
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D. Special Education Pupil Counting (continued) 
FINDING: 



3« The State Department of Education bases its teacher 
unit allocation on a one-time student count, amended 
for additional students but not for student deletions. 



RESPONSE; 



See also the preceding paragraph. Once the February count is used 
to issue a ^fpecial education teacher unit allocation to the district, 
there can be no reduction in that allocation except in cases where a 
district being monitored does not have data to back up the February 
count* since state law requires the district to notify each teacher 
as to whether his/her contract will be continued by April 8 each year, 
it is an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY that a district knows by that date \-)w 
many teacher units they will have for the next year. Therefore, the 
special education teacher unit process is legal and logical* If there 
are reductions in the special education population during the current 
fiscal year, that reduction always catches up with the district during 
the next fiscal year. 




D. Special Education Pupil Counting (continued) 



FINDING; 



4. The State Department of Education does not adequately 
audit the number of special education students which 
districts report to the department. 

RESPONSE; 



The department i=- not authorized to audit ADA reporting. Section 
37-37-3 of the Mississippi Code of 1972 clearly assigns this 
responsibility to the State Department of Audit. The department does 
support and work with the State Department of Audit and imposes the 
audit charge back penalty when notified of problems by Audit staff. 
Also, the department staff provides annual staff training for Audit 
staff and department Special Services staff. Prior to the PEER review, 
department staff members were already cross referencing the 
self-contained ADA report with the data received in the special 
education office and in fact, reported one major inconsistency to the 
Department of Audit in 1991; that investigation is ongoing by the 
Department of Audit. 




The full blown special education monitoring process does occur 
only once every five years, but a follow-up visit does occur at least 
once during that five year period. PEER suggested that implementation 
of Step #171 in the monitoring process is not performed thoroughly at 
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each school; that is correct since the data is collected and 
documented at the district level in accordance with department 
directions. To monitor more often and to complete the 
internal/external audit checks suggested by PEER would require 
completion of the computerization of internal special education 
records and additional staff. During the past four years, much 
headway has been made in computerization of records; that will be 
completed within the next year. Acquisition of additional staff is 
not currently feasible. 



D. Special Education Pupil Counting (continued) 



FINDING: 



The SDE has not adequately controlled the 
classification of special education students as 
resourced special education, a category for which SDE 
and the Minimum Program law permits double-counting 
with regular education. 



RESPONSE ; 



There are no records that indicate that there was a definition by 
the department that allowed "special education children who had no 
regular academic instruction to be counted as resourced". In fact, 
that definition does describe a self-contained child today. Even if 
there had been such a definition prior to March of 1978, it would have 
had no effect on the funding of special education teacher units 
(except for the 1977-78 session) since the statute language allowing 
resourced special education students to be counted in ADA was not 
passed until the 1977 Legislative session. 



The department is determined to review and require districts to 
correct any inappropriate counting of self-contained special education 
students. 



E. Special Education Funding 
FINDING; 



1. The State Department of Education could have more 

tightly controlled Minimum Program special education 
teacher unit expenditures during the decade of the 
1980' s. 



RESPONSE ; 

Mississippi's special education population did grow at a faster 
rate than the national rate during the 1980 's. PEER specifically 
pointed out the growth of the learning disabled and language/speech 
groups; however, when reporting the percent growth, they did not show 
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how the percent of students in these two categories compared with the 
national incidence rates in 1980. A review of that data would have 
shown that the percent of Mississippi students identified as learning 
disabled and language/ speech handicapped was at a considerably lower 
percentage than the nation at that time. Therefore, reporting of the 
large growth in percentages is misleading; when you have a long way to 
go, percent of growth is necessarily large* 

It should also be pointed out that few states have spent the past 
thirteen years implementing a massive consent decree relating to their 
special education program. When a state is "catching up'* trying to 
overcome past problems, growth rates are expected to be greater than 
the national averages. 

£. Special Education Funding (continued) 



FINDING; 



2. States have discretion over criteria which they use to 
qualify students for special education. 



RESPONSE; 



There is some discretion over the definitions of the different 
handicapping conditions. The current definition of learning 
disabilities was significantly influenced by the plaintiffs in Mattie 
T as well as the "friends of the court group". Plans are underway to 
recommend some changes in this definition within the next six months. 
It should be noted that when the department was given the opportunity 
to define the developmentally delayed (three through five year olds) 
group, they defined it in such a manner as to significantly reduce the 
population that was being served prior to this first year of 
implementation. When doing this, care must be taken to ensure that 
students who are handicapped do not "fall in the crack". 



E. Special Education Funding (continued) 



FINDINGS; 



3. The State Board of Education has discretion in the 
development of special education student /teacher 
ratios. 



4. The State Department of Education's process of 

allocation special education teacher units involves a 
significant amount of subjective judgment which could 
result in favoritism in applying the ratios between 
districts. 
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RESPONSE I 



While there is some subjective judgement used in approving 
special education teacher units, that judgcunent is usQd to make sure 
that handicapped children have appropriate educational programs and in. 
most cases to save the state money. For example, would PEER prefer 
that the department refuse to provide a teacher unit for 4 seriously 
emotionally handicapped children (regulations require five students to 
get a teacher unit) and cause the district to have to place those four 
students in an out-of-district placement at a cost per student of 
$70,000-100,000 or more per year? 

To say that the department has confused the allocation process is 
a misstatement; one could say that it has been made very logically and 
realistically. 

E. Special Education Funding (continued) 



Yes, Mississippi's special education teacher-student ratios are 
somewhat high compared to the southeastern average. However, as 
reported by PEER, there are relatively fewer special education teacher 
aides in Mississippi. Therefore, if PEER had computed and reported 
the adult-student ratio in Mississippi as compared to the southeastern 
average, that picture would have been very different. In Mississippi, 
there are 631 teachers per 10,000 students and 118 teacher aides per 
10,000 students. That combines for a total of 749 adults per 10,000 
students in Mississippi as compared to 910 adults per 10,000 students 
in the southeastern average. The major reason for the smaller number 
of teacher aides in Mississippi is that there are no state funds for 
teacher aides. 

PEER made no comparison of the student -teacher ratios used by 
other states and Mississippi (i.e. the minimum/maucimum classroom sizes 
allowed). A review of those data shows that there is very little 
difference among states. Therefore, it is clear that Mississippi's 
teacher/student ratios are impacted by such things as not having many 
teacher aides and the small district enrollments, rather than the 
actual student /teacher ratios for each type of special education 
program. 



FINDING; 



Mississippi has high special education teacher/student 
ratios compared to the southeastern average and to the 
State Department of Education's stated ratios. 



RESPONSE: 
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F. Vocational Funding 
FINDINGS; 

1* Neither the Minimum Program law nor the State Board of 
Education places sufficient controls on the funding of 
vocational education teacher units to prevent 
low-priority vocational programs from receiving state 
Minimum Program teacher unit funds As a result, the 
State Board of Education has permitted local school 
districts and community colleges to use at least $1.1 
million in state funds for low-priority vocational 
programs in FY 1992, In addition, neither the Board 
nor the Department can demonstrate that all other local 
programs receiving state vocational funds meet 
objective criteria that ensure that only programs of 
the highest priority receive state vocational funds. 

2. There is no student/teacher ratio or any other 
objective criterion for generating vocational teacher 
units* 

3. Board and department procedures are ineffective in 
limiting teacher unit generation for vocational and 
technical education* 

RESPONSE : 

The State Board of Education and the State Department of 
Education will consider PEER findings and recommendations as we 
continue to review the Vocational delivery system* 

F* Vocational Education Funding (continued) 
FINDING ; 

4* The Department of Education violates the Minimum 
Program law by using existing, non-instructional 
vocational counselor positions to generate vocational 
teacher units, thereby increasing the number of 
vocational teacher units to which districts are 
entitled* This practice has cost the state a total of 
approximately $3*4 million in Minimum Program salary 
and fringe benefit funds over the past three years (FY 
1988 through FY 1992)* 
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RESPONSE S 

The policy and practice cited have been in effect as early as 
1976 (which is as far back as we have records). However, the 
assumption that there was wrong-doing in classifying and reimbursing 
vocational education counselors is misleading because, in our opinion, 
they provide direct instructional support to vocational students 
daily* We will seek an attorney general's opinion to this issue and 
will abide by his ruling* 

F* Vocational Education Funding (continued) 

FINDING : 

5* The Depazrtment of Education does not audit performance 
data it collects for use in deciding whether to 
continue supporting local vocational education 
programs* 

6* The Board of Education's inadequate controls over 

teacher unit generation have resulted in extremely low 
enrollment in some local programs, as well as generally 
high per-atudent expenditures* 

RESPONSE : 

The State Board of Education and State Department of Education 
will consider PEER findings and recommendations as we continue to 
review the Vocational delivery system* 



G* Administration of Vocational Education Appropriation 

During fiscal years 1989 through 1991, SDE received $10 
million in state vocational education funds in excess of the 
amount required to qualify for federal vocational education 
funds under the Carl Perkins Act* This $10 million excess 
includes a $1*8 million FY 1991 deficit appropriation during 
a fiscal year when the department's appropriation already 
exceeded the amount needed to qpialify for federal funds by 
$3 million* 

FINDINGS: 

1* Between FY 1988 and FY 1991, the Department of 

Education did not include all state-appropriated 
vocational education expenditures in calculating 
maintenance of effort* 

2. Between FY 1989 and FY 1991, the State Department of 
Education did not use the method of calculating 
maintenance of effort which would result in the lower 
state appropriation* 
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RESPONSE ? 

It would be great if the state could each year review the 
"maintenauice of effort" requirement after the year is completed (as 
PEER staff was able to) actual expenditures and enrollments are 
available and then choose the more economical method in computing the 
required state dollars* However, the state must project prior to the 
end of the year expenditures and/ or enrollments to insure the 
continued receipt of federal vocational funds* The SDE has, in the 
past felt that the department could more effectively manage 
expenditures than enrollments in programs • We have found that in 
years past, enrollments do not necessarily increase or decrease 
according to funding levels* 

The SDE feels that if the state were to depend on a deficit 
appropriation being med& in March or April with the required 
expenditure of such funds by June, that while this approach would 
insure "maintenance of effort", it certainly could impede program 
planning and efficient use of state resources* 



III* SCHOOL AND DISTRICT EVALUATION 




A* Statewide Testing Program 



Throughout this section, PEER has referenced "students who pass 
BSAP"; such references and conclusions drawn from such are 
inappropriate since no pass/fail criteria have been established for 
individual students. PEER also incorrectly interpreted the "80 % 
correct" information in the accreditation regulations ^ Bulletin 171 ^ . 
PEER stated that "the Mississippi Commission on School Accreditation 
selected *80% correct' as the mastery standard for BSAP and FLE." 
That is not true. That section of Bulletin 171 refers to the 
establishment of the long-term miniraums for the assigning of a Level 3 
accreditation status. If the mean score on the BSAP and FLE for a 
district is at the 80 % correct or better, then that district has met 
the long-term minimum. That has been defined as the minimally 
acceptable level of accreditation and is constantly being reviewed 
based on the need to raise it. 



!• Reporting of Performance Data 



FINDINGS 




The State Department of Education's analysis and 
use of student performance data is limited. 
Current SDE performance reports provide little 
support to the public in attempts to assess the 
quality of education of a particular school or 
school district and to hold districts accountable 
for improving the quality of education in the 
state* 
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RESPONSE : 

Department staff does report the statewide test results to the 
State Board of Education each year and the trends are discussed* As 
objectives are being proposed for the Five--year Plan, department staff 
does have access to and uses the test results in making their 
recommendations for inclusion in the Plan. 

The department does release a profile for each district each 
year* That profile does include test data and other information which 
is helpful in getting a general picture of the quality of the 
district's educational program. In addition, the Commission on School 
Accreditation assigns and publicizes an accreditation status for each 
school district each year. That accreditation status is based on the 
district's compliance with a series of process and performance (tests 
results) standards as defined in State Board of Education policy. Not 
only is each district assigned a status / any district that is placed 
on probation because of noncompliance with all process or performance 
stauidardS/ must develop and submit an improvement plan to the 
Commission. Department staff members are assigned to work directly 
with these districts in assessment of their problems and development, 
as well as implementation, of their improvement plan. Progress 
towards implementation of that improvement plan must be reported to^ 
the Commission each year and modifications made if improvement is not 
occurring. 

In fact, local patrons do have information about the c[uality of 
their local school district program and districts are required to make 
improvements in the program. If that does not occur, the Commission 
and the State Board of Education now has the authority via the 
conservatorship to request a state of emergency be declared by the 
Governor and force improvements to occur in a district. The 
conservatorship has been a top priority for the State Board of 
Education for the past five years. Only because of the Board's 
continued efforts to get that legislation passed does it now have that 
authority. 

The department does include the Stanford Achievement Test (grades 
4, 6, and 8) in its assignment of performance status to local 
districts. Therefore, the performance-based accreditation system does 
include a comparison of Mississippi students with the rest of the 
United States. 
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A. Statowide Testing Program (continued) 
1* Reporting of Performance Data 
FINDING: 

b* State reporting of student performance on the 

Basic Skills Assessment Program and the Functional 
Literacy Examination is invalid for the 
performance concepts that underlie these 
criterion-referenced tests* 

RESPONSE ; 

Section 37-16-1 of the Mississippi code of 1972 states that the 
"primary purpose of the statewide testing program is to provide 
information needed for state-level decisions." The existing program 
and the reports for that program are valid for that purpose and based 
on sound practice. The department's manner of reporting Basic Skills 
Assessment Program (BSAP) data is not invalid nor misleading. There, 
are other ways to report such data and those suggested by PEEJ; will be 
reviewed. 

The BSAP was designed tc provide group level data that could be 
used by the department to assign local school district accreditation 
status and by local school districts to assess the effectiveness of 
their instructional programs in terms of objectives included in 
Mississippi's curriculum structure. These tests were not designed to 
provide valid information about an individual student. Therefore, the 
assumption by PEER that the purpose of the BSAP "is to determine 
whether a student has mastered grade- and subject-specific knowledge 
and skills" is not correct. Furthermore, the mean score on the BSAP 
was chosen for use in the accreditation process because the mean of a 
test does have the mathematical attributes necessary for such use. 

A. Statewide Testing Program (continued) 

2. Accreditation of School Districts and 
Criterion-Referenced Testing 

FINDINGS: 

a. Performance levels established by the Department 
of Education for accreditation purposes are too 
lovf, permitting fully accredited districts to 
operate schools with significant numbers of 
students failing to meet the long-term minimum 
standards for basic skills or to perform at the 
expected grade equivalency level on normed tests. 
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RESPONSE : 

Th« parformance-baaad accraditation syatem is an evolving system. 
Standards which have been set by the State Board of Education are not 
written in stone and are evaluated each year. Neither the State Board 
of Education nor the Cooomission on School Accreditation has suggested 
that a Level 3 district is an excellent district; in f^ict, the 
description of such districts is that they meet minimum requirements 
for accreditation. Had the floating annual minimums for Levels 1, 2, 
and 3 been set at a higher level causing large numbers of districts to 
be identified, no useful purpose would have been seirv'ed since there 
were not sufficient resources available in the department to help 
them. The intent of the department was to identify the districts with 
the most problems first and help them make changes that would improve 
services being provided to students. That has been accomplished*. The 
State Board of Education has directed staff to review the current 
stamdards and recommend changes. That is being done. PEER'S 
assessment will be used. 

Use of ajn 80% mastery criteria to indicate what percent of 
students did not pass the BSAP is appropriate. However, since setting 
the mastery at 80% has not been through a standard setting process for 
the individual student (could be too high or low), the conclusions 
drawn by PEER about the percentage of students in Level 3 districts 
who did not "pass" one or more of the content area tests is not 
supported by reliable data. 

Most of the minimum values being used by the Commission on School 
Accreditation do not fall short of the long-term minimums; in fact, 
all scores except the following met or exceeded the long-term minimums 
during 1989-90; BSAP Grade 8 Reading and Mathematics. 

A. Statewide Testing Program (continued) 

3. Student Performance and Criterion-Reference Testing 

As stated at the beginning of this section and discussed at 
length with PEER staff, 80% correct was not a mastery criteria set for 
an individual student NOR was there any intent to use BSAP scores to 
set individual mastery for a student. In fact, if the department had 
set individual mastery for skills in the Mississippi curriculum 
structure, it would have violated Section 37-3-49(2) (d) of the 
Mississippi Code of 1972. That section clearly requires that 
-standards for student performance must be established for each core 
objective in the local program and those standards establish the 
district's definition of mastery for each objective." 

Since the use of the PEER set standard of 80% correct for mastery 
on the BSAP is questionable, the conclusions drawn concerning BSAP in 
the three bullets for this section are suspect, it is true that some 
students in each school district in each grade that is tested on the 
BSAP do not do well. It is also true that some of the Level 3 schools 
have students who are not doing well. 
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FINDINGS; 



a. By restricting its BSAP and FLE reporting to group 
means f the Department of Education obscures serious, 
systemwide performance problems. 

b. The proportion of students maintaining acceptable 
levels of performance on basic sKills tests shows a 
marked decline from grade three co grade eight. 

c. Contrary to conventional wisdom, a large 
socioeconomically disadvantaged student population in a 
school is not necessarily associated with a large 
proportion of students failing to meet minimum basic 
skills standards. 



RESPONSE ; 



PEEP also used an 80% failure rate to draw conclusions about 
students who have taken the FLE. The FLE was designed to test mastery 
for the individual and the State Board of Education has defined that 
mastery; a formal standard setting process was used to define mastery. 
Therefore, the PEER assumption of 80% correct as mastery criteria is 
inappropriate and the PEER conclusion that "the failure rate of 26% 
produced by this analysis was far removed from the 5% failure rate the 
department reported for FLE in 1991" is not accurate. While one can 
question whether the standard setting group should have set the 
standard higher, it is incorrect to suggest that the department is 
obscuring systemwide performance problems. 

As stated earlier, the mean of a test does have the mathematical 
attributes necessary for use in reporting data on both the FLE and 
BSAP. 



B. School Accreditation 



FINDINGS; 



1. Mississippi's current accreditation process does not 
yield the accountability information the process is 
intended to provide. 



a. Mississippi law affords the State Board of 
Education sufficient authority to develop a 
performance-based accreditation system that 
includes all of the key elements needed to ensure 
full accountability on the part of local school 
districts. 
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B. School Accreditation 



FINDINGS : 

!• Mississippi's current accreditation process does not 
yield the accountability information the process is 
intended to provide • 

b. In developing the legally mandated system of 

accountability, the Accreditation Commission, the 
Board of Education, and the Department of 
Education have complied with the letter of the law 
while consistently avoiding positions that would 
require fully objective reviews and high levels of 
achievement on the part of all schools. 

(1) The Board of Education has not established 

long-term minimum performance standards that 
hold all school accountable for high levels 
of students performance. 



RESPONSE ; 



While there is always room for improvement, PEER'S suggestion 
that the "current accreditation process does not yield the 
accountability information the process is intended to provide" is not 
accurate. Furthermore, the list of performance elements listed by 
PEER from Section 37-17-6 of the Mississippi Code of 1972 was deleted 
from the Code during the 1991 Legislative Session, thus giving the 
State Board of Education more flexibility in defining said elements. 
One must walk before one can run. This old adage is very important in 
understanding how this process is evolving. The department. State 
Board of Education and the Commission on School Accreditation have 
focused their attention on the school districts with the most 
difficult problems as a beginning, a starting point, with the limited 
resources available, little more could have been done. There has been 
no attempt to sidestep the tough problems nor to give the impression 
that high expectations are unimportant. Consistent modification and 
refinement of the system will provide better data for the citizens, 
the local district personnel, and the state entities responsible for 
education. it will also result in constant pressure for improvement 
in the statewide educational system. 
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B. School Accreditation 

1* Missisoippi's current accreditation process does not 
yield the accountability information the process is 
intended to provide* 

In developing the legally mandated system of 
accountability, the Accreditation Commission, the 
Board of Education, and the Department of 
Education have complied with the letter of the law 
while consistently avoiding positions that would 
require fully objective reviews and high levels of 
achievement on the part of all schools. 



FINDING : 

(2) Instead of strengthening the validity of the 
accreditation site visit process and the 
individual teacher certification process, the 
Board of Education has sharply reduced the 
number of site visits planned for the 1991-92 
school year* 




RESPONSE : 



The reason that the number of accreditation site visits was 
reduced for 1991-92 is clearly not related to pressure from outside. 
The request came from within as a response to the fact that the first 
five-year cycle of accreditation visits had been completed and it was 
time to take a hard look at the results of those visits and determine 
how to best accomplish the continuing reviews of local school district 
programs. This evaluation has resulted in a recommendation from staff 
to do random visits and use department staff * ^ accomplish them; this 
is expected to be less costly as well as to e iminate another PEER 
concern of objectivity in selecting local district evaluators. 

PEER'S concludes that "the procedure currently used for 
evaluating on-the-job performance of provisional teachers is not valid 

because the evaluation is conducted entirely by district 

personnel.- It should be pointed out that district personnel have 
routinely successfully defended personnel actions in court based only 
on staff evaluation informa*-ion gathered by district personnel. While 
outside evaluators would strengthen the process^ the process is not 
rendered invalid because there are no external evaluators. If the 
resources are made available to allow the use of external evaluators, 
the department has no problem with reinstating this requirement. 
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B* School Accreditation 

!• Mississippi's current accreditation process does not 
yield the accountability information the process is 
intended to provide* 

b« In developing the legally mandated systetr of 

accountability, the Accreditation Commission, the 
Board of Education, and the Department of 
Education have complied with the letter of the law 
while consistently avoiding positions that would 
require fully objective reviews and high levels of 
achievement on the part of all schools. 

FINDING t 

(4) The Department of Education has not developed 
a system for selecting evaluators that would 
afford full objectivity in the site visit 
process. 

RESPONSE : 

Selection of and training of a cadre of external evaluators who 
had no relation to anyone in another Mississippi district and assuring 
their objectivity would be very difficult. The current process uses 
site visit instruments that gather objective data and inter-rater 
reliability has been built into the process. This is a more realistic 
way to ensure objectivity. 

FINDINGS 

(5) State Board of Education has not developed a 
policy that would restrict the "distinguished 
achievement district" and "model district" 
designation to those districts with 
consistently high levels of performance or 
high levels of improvement in all schools. 

RESPONSE: 

The work done on Levels 4 and 5 by the Commission on School 
Accreditation and the State Board of Education continues to be 
reviewed; where changes are needed, they will be made. 
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B« School Accreditation 

1« Mississippi's current accreditation process does not 
yield the accountability information the process is 
intended to provide* 

b. In developing the legally mandated system of 

accountability, the Accreditation Commission, the 
Board of Education, and the Department of 
Education have complied with the letter of the law 
while consistently avoiding positions that would 
require fully objective reviews and high levels of 
achievement on the part of all schools. 



FINDING ! 



(7) As a result of recent Board of Education 

actions, the board will begin basing certain 
accreditation decisions almost exclusively on 
a limited system of outcome measures without 
developing a valid, comprehensive system for 
measuring student performance and other 
system outcomes* 



RESPONSE: 



Although the State Board of Education did drop the grade 8 BSAP, 
the Stanford is still given in the eighth grade. Therefore, there 
will be assessment data to determine whether there is improvement in 
the eighth grade. It should be noted that the decision to cut back on 
these tests and the subject matter tests for high school was a direct 
result of the legislative cut of the Reform Act budget by roughly 28%, 
not action which could be controlled by the State Board of Education. 
The remaining test data will allow district performance to be 
adequately measured* 

B* School Accreditation 

FINDING: 

1. Mississippi's current accreditation process does not 
yield the accountability information the process is 
intended to provide 

(c) The Superintendent and the State Board of 

Education have discussed their intent to measure 
higher-order thinking skills and to adopt more 
authentic measures, but no valid tests of those 
types currently are in place and there has been no 
corresponding build-up of testing staff. 
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RESPONSE ; 



A special committee hc j^ been appointed by the State 
Superintendent to review the whole statewide testing program. The 
PEER information will be provided to this committee. As soon as the 
committee makes its recommendations, they will be considered by the 
State Board of Education. This is the normal process used by the 
State Board of Education to review major programs; for example, the 
certification process was reviewed last year and proposed changes are 
being made* 



III. School and District Evaluation 

C. A Comprehensive Evaluation System 



RESPONSE S 

In addition to student assessment each year and process reviews 
conducted every five years, the department also receives (via the 
Personnel Report) information on many process standards each year. 
The department agrees with the PEER staff that formative evaluation 
within each district is essential to program improvement. To that 
end, the State Board of Education rec[uires a district five-year plan 
and has an accreditation standard (C80) which requires each district 
to complete a yearly evaluation of the instructional program and to 
make needed changes to ensure that weaknesses are corrected. 
Furthermore, the School Executive Management Institute has training 
modules on effective use of test results as well as effective 
development of a five-year plan. Level 1 and 2 districts are 
provided assistance by department staff to complete an internal 
evaluation and develop an improvement plan based on that evaluation 
plus uher data. That improvement plan is reviewed each year and 
updated, again based on external and internal evaluation data. The 
department is committed to continuation of these activities and will, 
as additional resources are made available, strengthen its work with 
districts in this area. 



FINDING; 



1. 



Mississippi's state-mandated evaluation system 
currently is limited to student assessment at state and 
local levels. These assessments are used for purposes 
of accountability, but are of limited use to teachers 
and administrators seeking to improve their schools. 
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IV • structural Probleraa 
FINDINGS: 

A. Vocational Education 

!• MiasiBBippi has no policymaking/ovoroight authority for 
vocational and technical education. 

The State Department of Education's statutory control 
over community and junior college vocational funding is 
incompatible with the Legislature's intent that the 
community and junior colleges "be the presvimptive 
deliverers of public post-secondary training. . .under 
federal and state vocational and technical acts (Miss. 
Code Ann* Section 37-4-1).- 

a. The Department of Education's control over state 
and federal vocational funds is consistent with 
Miss. Code Ann. Section 37-31-7 which authorizes 
the Department to administer "funds provided by 
the state and federal governments for the 
promotion of vocational and technical education 
not terminating in a bachelor's degree." 

b. In complying with the state's original vocational 
education legislation, the Department of Education 
exercises such fiscal and programmatic control 
over the delivery of post secondary training that 
the community colleges cannot assume their role as 
the "presumptive deliverers" of post secondary 
vocational training. 

B. Adult Literacy 

1. Centralization of literacy policy-making by the 
Department of Education has been impeded by the 
practice of assigning federal funding to the Department 
of Economic and Community Development , by establishment 
of a literacy policy-making office outside the 
Department of Education, and by inaction on the part of 
the Board of Education* 
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RESPONSE: 

In Dacember 1991, tha State Board of Education began studying a 
restructuring plan fo^^ the State Department of Education that includes 
governance issues relative to the delivery of vocational programs* 
The State Board in January initiated a request for legislative 
consideration to clarify the state law in regard to the State Board of 
Education and State Department of Education's responsibilities for 
vocational programs currently under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education* 

However, the State Board of Education is continuing to study the 
governance issues relative to secondary vs» postsecondaxry delivery 
structures* The State Board of Education will consider PEER'S 
recommendation as it reviews further options and will fully abide by 
any legislative changes. 
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